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The Origins of the Korean 


Communist Movement (II) 


ROBERT A. SCALAPINO AND CHONG-SIK LEE 


N the summer of 1921, the Communist world was preparing for the first major 

conference of Far Eastern peoples. This conference was originally scheduled for 
Irkutsk in the late summer or early fall of that year. It was intended as a sequel to the 
Baku Conference of September 1920, which had been attended mainly by delegates 
from the Middle East. But it was also planned as the Soviet answer to the Washing- 
ton Conference, as is well known. Competition between the Soviet Union and the 
United States for the support of the Asian people can be dated from this time, although 
initially Moscow was much more aware of this fact than Washington. 


CONGRESS OF THE T OILERS OF THE Far East 


For various reasons, the conference site and time were changed. The recruitment 
and transportation of delegates was more difficult and took more time than had been 
envisaged, and a number of mishaps occurred.’ Finally, on January 21, 1922, the “First 
Congress of the Toilers of the Far East” opened in Moscow.” The sessions ran until 
February 2, with the final meeting being held in Petrograd. 


Korean Participation 


Koreans took a prominent part in this conference. Of the 144 accredited delegates, 
more than one third, or 52, were Koreans. The next largest delegation, from China, 
numbered 37. The English-language edition of the conference proceedings contains 





Robert A. Scalapino is Professor of Political Science, University of California, Berkeley; Chong-sik Lee 
is Instructor in Political Science, University of Colorado. Part I of this article appeared in the November 1960 
issue. 

1 For example, Kim Ch‘an told the Japanese police that Shumiatsky and Voitinsky had requested Shigeki 
Kyihei and himself to bring thirty Japanese delegates from Harbin to Irkutsk, but according to Kim, 
Shigeki misspent the money and hence the delegates did not come. “Preliminary Trial of Kim Ch‘an (alias 
Kim Nak-jun),” (hereafter cited as Kim Ch‘an Trial), Shisé Geppé [Thought Monthly], Vol. Il, No. 2, 
May 1932, Archives of the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Microfilm, ed. for the Library of Congress, 
henceforth cited as MFA/MF, Reel $357, pp. 1882-3. 

2 Various private accounts of this Congress from Asian participants are available. The authors found the 
following very useful: Anonymous Chinese author (Yu-che kuan-ch‘a—Observations of a Traveler), Hsin 
O hui hsiang-lu [Recollections of the New Russia] (1921), no place or date of publication (1924?) (Here- 
after cited as A Chinese Traveler); Arahata Kanson, Roshiya ni hairu [Entering Russia], Tokyo, 1924; 
Kondé Eizé, Comintern no misshi [Secret Messenger of the Comintern], Tokyo, 1949; Thought Section, 
Prosecutor’s Bureau, Higher Court, Chdsen shisd undé chésa shiryé [Research Materials on the Korean 
Thought Movement], No. 2, March 1933; Seoul, “Ro Un-kyé jimmon chésasho” [“Interrogation of Yé 
(Ryd) Un-hyéng”)} (hereafter cited as YO Interrogation); Suzuki Mosaburé, Aru shakaishugisha no hansei 
[Half the Life of a Certain Socialist], Tokyo, 1958; Watanabe Tomoo, Katayama Sen to tomo ni [Together 
with Katayama Sen], Tokyo, 1955. The senior author also conducted interviews with Chang K6n-sang, 
Seoul, September 28, 1957, and Chang Kuo-t‘ao, Hong Kong, November 27, 1957. The official English- 
language record is The First Congress of the Toilers of the Far East, published by the Communist Interna- 
tional, Petrograd, 1922. 
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a statistical analysis of 48 members of the Kore+n group with respect to age, occu- 
pation, and party affiliation.* The age of the delegates ranged from 20 to 55. In 
occupation, 25 were classified as “peasants,” 18 as “intellectuals,” only three as “work- 
ers,” and two as “other.” Ten members of the delegation had had higher education, 
and an additional 29 had had intermediate schooling. Like most of the delegations, 
the Korean group was dominated by bright, young intellectuals. 

According to the Soviet account, 37 of the 48 delegates polled pronounced them- 
selves members of the Communist Party, with an additional five stipulating that they 
were Young Communist League members. Thus the delegation was heavily “Com- 
munist,” and from various sources available, it would appear that the Irkutsk faction 
had the larger representation. Only a few of the Korean delegates can be identified, 
but among those present were Yi Tong-hwi, Pak Chin-sun, Kim Shi-hyén, Chang 
K6n-sang, YS Un-hyéng, Kim Kyu-sik, Ra (Na) Yong-gyu, Kim W6n-gydng, Kim 
Tan-ya, and Pak Hén-yéng. Most of these delegates came via Siberia. Y6 has related 
that he left Shanghai in late November 1921, traveling with Kim Kyu-sik and Ra 
Ydng-gyu, crossed the Gobi Desert, proceeded to Moscow via the Siberian railroad, 
and arrived there in mid-January.* Of course, a large delegation went from Irkutsk 
itself. A few Koreans approached Moscow from the West. Yi Tong-hwi and Pak 
Chin-sun, accompanied by a Chinese Communist, Yao Tso-pin, left Shanghai in June 
1921 and traveled by way of India and Europe.® In Germany, they were joined by 
the German Communist Wilhelm Pieck. 

When a delegate reached the Soviet border, he no longer needed to worry about 
expenses. He became a guest of the Soviet government, and ordinarily he received 
very good treatment, often the very best that could be provided. This was a difficult 
period in the Soviet Union, however. Inflation was extremely serious. There were 
major food shortages, and prices were fantastically high. Accommodations were often 
very meager. While the most important leaders stayed at the Lux Hotel (for example, 
Yi Tong-hwi and Katayama Sen), lesser figures usually had very austere quarters. 
Our Chinese author grumbled that some of the lodgings resembled “third-class 
hospital rooms.”* Y6 stayed in the same Greek Orthodox Church where the confer- 
ence meetings were held after the opening session. 

Thus many of the Asian visitors were disappointed in “the workers’ paradise.” 
Some had serious complaints about food, transport, and general living conditions. 
Others were shocked by the privation which they saw among the Russian people. 
But there were also points upon which a number of Asian visitors were prepared to 
comment favorably: the stress being placed upon education, the seeming absence of 
racial discrimination, and the heightened interest being shown toward Asia and the 
Asian. 

The conference opened within the Kremlin, in the theatre, on the evening of 
January 21. A huge picture of Marx hung as a stage backdrop to some chairs for 
workers, a table and additional chairs for the conference chairman and seven or eight 
committeemen. Everywhere, banners with Chinese, Japanese, and Korean characters 
were hung. The first ten rows of seats were reserved for the some 150 delegates, with 





3 [bid., p. 238. 

* Yo Interrogation, p. 34. 

5 Yi Kiik-no, Kot‘u sasim-nyon [Forty Years of Struggle], Seoul, 1947, pp. 28-31. 
6 A Chinese Traveler, pp. 146-7. 
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non-voting delegates and spectators sitting in the rear. The business sessions really 


began from the next day, and according to one source, they were not very well 
attended.’ 


Themes of the Congress 


The main themes of the Moscow Congress were set forth by chairman Zinoviev 
in his opening remarks of January 21, and a second speech of January 23.° First, 
complete Communist victory could come only through world revolution. The Third 
International, recognizing that fact, was the first revolutionary organization to seek 
the membership and support of the universal proletariat. Zinoviev was contemptuous 
of the provincial, Europe-centered attitude of rival Western reformers and socialists. 
Only when areas like Asia were totally free of Western domination, he assurred his 
audience, would the world Communist movement have achieved its primary goals. 
Hence, the Communists were especially interested in the “toiling, oppressed masses 
of the East.” One prominent conference theme was thus “Asia-first.” 

Secondly, the competition offered by the West, and particularly by the United 
States to Communist (Russian) influence in Asia was clearly recognized. Moscow 
had organized this conference as an answer to Washington, and the central target was 
never forgotten. Zinoviev described the Four-Power Agreement achieved a few weeks 
earlier as an “Alliance of the Four Bloodsuckers.” He denounced in the strongest 
possible language Western actions at Versailles (the Wilson betrayal) and the subse- 
quent refusal of the Western powers to acknowledge the legitimate aspirations of the 
Asian people for independence. Here, attention could be focused directly on the 
Korean group. Certain elements could be chided for having put their faith in 
America, and admonished against continuing this folly. Again and again, the theme 
Was reiterated: Washington stands only for the status-quo. Korean nationalism cannot 
be advanced except by reliance upon Soviet Russia and the “world proletariat.” 

Charged Zinoviev: “The word ‘Korea’ was not even mentioned at the Washing- 
ton Conference, as though Korea did not exist upon the globe, as though at Wash- 
ington were assembled such powers that never heard of the existence of Korea... . 
If the Korean people needed any other lessons then I think that they can get no more 
convincing lesson than the one furnished by the silence in Washington.”® 

The third broad theme pertained to nationalist-Communist interaction, the vital 
center of Leninism and current Soviet tactics. Zinoviev and other Russian speakers 
gave full support to the decisions of the second Congress of the Third International. 
All possible assistance was to be given the great nationalist uprisings against Western 
imperialism and capitalism. This was to be the main line of Communist policy. At 
the same time, however, the limitation of nationalism, its dangers, and its essentially 
transient character had to be fully appreciated. There could be no legitimate national 
antagonism among the toilers of Japan, China, Korea, and Mongolia, for example. 
And at no point should nationalism itself become a primary goal, when only prole- 
tarian brotherhood and alliance with the Soviet Union could forward the legitimate 
aspirations of the workers of the world. The Leninist doctrine of simultaneous support 





7 Our Chinese author wrote that after the opening session, only 10 to 20 per cent of the delegates at- 
tended the meetings. Ibid., p. 154. 

8 The First Congress of the Toilers of the Far East, pp. 3-6; 21-39. 

® Speech of Zinoviev, 2nd Session, January 23, 1922, ibid., p. 25. 
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for and opposition to nationalism was powerfully set forth by the Soviet speakers—an 
interesting and clever doctrine of the use and abuse of nationalism. 


Tasks for the Korean Communists 


Safarov in his speech of January 26, elaborated upon these themes and related the 
Korean situation to them in further detail: 


The problems confronting the toiling masses of Korea are more simple. There as well 
as in China we shall support any national revolutionary movement which stands against 
any compromises with imperialism and is ready to go persistently to the goal of national 
emancipation. We shall not become confused and hesitate over the fact that some of these 
organizations are peasant societies, and others are religious sects, etc. 

While fully realising that this movement is a bourgeois democratic movement, we are 
nevertheless supporting it, as we support every nationalist movement for emancipation, be- 
cause it is directed against imperialism and because it is in harmony with the interests of 
the International proletariat. And we demand this also from the Korean workers. There, it 
is Japanese imperialism which is the imperialist power which has destroyed the Korean 
aristocracy. Therefore, it is right to speak there of the united national front, but, at the same 
time, one must expose, in the most determined fashion, every attempt to achieve the eman- 
cipation of the country. by compromise and pacifism.’® 


The speeches of Zinoviev and Safarov made abundantly clear the policy to be 
followed by the Korean Communists. It was the policy of a broad nationalist coali- 
tion, an alliance of Communist and nationalist forces. It seems unlikely that the 
Russians could have approved Yi’s action in departing from the Provisional Govern- 
ment with his followers, although they probably had no opportunity to influence the 


decision. For the Korean Communists, as for the Chinese, the first task was to con- 
centrate upon consummating the bourgeois-democratic nationalist revolution. At the 
same time, however, none of the internal integrity of the Communist movement was 
to be sacrificed, and those elements of the nationalist movement who persisted in 
looking to the West, advocating “compromise and pacifism,” or being “reactionaries” 
were to be rigorously attacked and undermined. Y6 later confirmed this general 
policy by saying that at the Far Eastern People’s Conference, it was decided that the 
Korean revolutionary movement should be conducted by supporting the Provisional 
Government, encouraging and modifying it; and since Korea was an agrarian country 
without knowledge of Communism, the emphasis should be upon nationalism; the 
primary targets, the peasants. 

It was easy for Korean speakers to give verbal support to this policy, with its vari- 
ous provisos and caveats. One speaker, “Kor-Khan,” put it this way: 


We shall unreservedly support all nationalist revolutionary and bourgeois organizations, 
but only in so far as these organizations will not follow the imperialists, will have no con- 
nection with the imperialists, with these world plunderers, and will not extend them even 
a finger. I declare that with the element which will carry out a conciliatory policy, we the 
Korean Communists, will never unite. Our Communist Party which has for a long time 
had under its influence 7,126,000 farm labourers, 300,000 industrial workers and 292,127 
fishermen aimed at the union of all the proletarian elements of Korea and all possible co- 





10 Speech of Safarov, January 26, 1922, ibid., pp. 167-8. 
11 Y6 Interrogation, p. 34. 
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operation with revolutionary and bourgeois organizations, but only not with those which 
stand for a reconciliatory policy.!* 


Setting aside the fantastic exaggerations about Korean Communist Party influ- 
ence, these remarks give a very good indication of how the Leninist doctrine of 
simultaneous support for and opposition to nationalism could be accepted and rejected 
at the same time. And indeed, at an earlier point, the speaker had laid bare internal 
problems within the Korean Communist movement itself. Speaking of those who 
wanted to go to Washington, but not Irkutsk, he said: 


Among us, there are such “Communists” who act like bats. It was these very persons, 
among whom there are some who call themselves members of some Party Central Com- 
mittee, that supported the sending of a representative of the ae Government to the 
Washington Conference. 

They emphasized the necessity of it and even put some hited in the way of our 
delegates who were leaving for the Congress of the Toilers of the Far East. They said: “If 
the Washington imperialists find out that our representatives are going to Irkutsk in order 
to participate in the Congress of the Toilers of the East, they will, perhaps, refuse to admit 
our representatives. Do not go to Irkutsk. Washington will solve oyr destinies.” 8 


One is forced to agree with the speaker. These were very bad Communists indeed! 

Every Korean speaker paid his respects to the three major themes outlined by 
Zinoviev and Safarov. The idea of Asians participating as equals in the world revo- 
lutionary movement, the concept of partnership with the West, was particularly 
appealing. Despite Kipling, said “Pak-Kieng” (Pak Chin-sun?), East and West are 
meeting in Moscow."* And the attack upon Washington struck home especially to 
the Koreans. “Pak-Kieng” began his speech by asserting that Moscow, the past sym- 


bol of imperial despotism and expansion, had become the center of the world revolu- 
tionary movement, welcoming the oppressed peoples of the Far East whereas Wash- 
ington, once symbol of liberty, now stood at the “center of the world’s capitalist 
exploitation and imperialist expansion.” *® 

In certain respects, the Lenin government scored a signal success with its Moscow 
Congress of 1922. It offered support and guidance at a time when most Asian national- 
ist movements were weak, malleable, and in desperate need of external aid. Many 
Asian nationalists were disillusioned with the West and ready for a change. Moscow 
offered them one, and the strings were not always visible. It catered not only to their 
policies, but also to their egos. Groups like the Koreans were lionized in comparison 
with their treatment at Versailles and Washington. The Soviet leaders played upon 
their pride and sense of importance, while the West gave them an inferiority complex. 
Perhaps the most surprising thing is that more Koreans did not shift their attention— 
and their ideology—to the East. 

As has been mentioned, however, there was another side to this picture. This was 
a time of transition toward the New Economic Policy, and conditions in Russia were 
bad. Delegates could not close their eyes completely to this fact. Moreover, even in the 





12 Speech of “Kor-Khan,” oth Session, January 27, 1922, The First Congress of the Toilers of the Far 
East, p. 178. 

13 [bid., p. 177. 

14 Speech of “Pak-Kieng,” 1st Session, January 21, 1922, ibid., p. 13. 

15 Ibid., p. 12, See also Pak-Kieng’s second, more lengthy speech, “The Korean Revolutionary Move- 
ment,” 2nd Session, January 23, 1922, tbid., pp. 74-98. 
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formal conference, nationalism caused some trouble, particularly since many of the 
delegates from China were not Communists. 


Korean CoMMUNIST FacTIONs 


It is difficult to gather details about political activities taking place behind the 
scenes, although in the Korean case these were of supreme importance. As has been 
noted, Yi Tong-hwi, accompanied by Pak Chin-sun and Yao Tso-pin, had left Shang- 
hai for Moscow in June 1921. They had taken a circuitous route and their arrival 
date in the Russian capital has not been ascertained. But when they arrived, the 
Irkutsk faction was already present in force and its claims had been widely circulated 
among Moscow officials. Indeed, at an earlier point, as we have indicated, the Irkutsk 
faction had gone to some pains to seek out Comintern officials traveling in Asia so 
that their case could be presented at the first opportunity. Y6 later credited their 
strong position to the fact that they had gotten to the Russians first.’® 

This is probably not the whole story. After all, the Shanghai faction had had repre- 
sentatives like Han Hyéng-gwén in Moscow continuously, and contact could cer- 
tainly be made with Voitinsky in Shanghai. There is some reason to believe that the 
Irkutsk faction had had the edge from the very beginning with Soviet Comintern 
officials. We have already noted that Boris Shumiatsky, the original Comintern repre- 
sentative to the Far East, gave his support to the Irkutsk group when it was first 
organized in 1919. Probably the embezzlement charge against Kim Rip further 
compromised the Yi group in Comintern eyes. At least, Voitinsky appears to have 
been close to Kim Man-gyém after Kim’s break with the Yi-Kim Rip team. And Y6, 
another Irkutsk faction man, was said to be getting propaganda funds from a Russian 
source in China. 

Once again, our anonymous Chinese author has written a revealing account of 
Korean Communist factionalism as he observed it in Moscow, although we cannot 
check on all of his points.** According to him, the Korean Communists were divided 
into two groups. The first comprised the “old revolutionaries,” men like Yi (Tong- 
hwi?), Han (Hyéng-gwén?), and Kim (Rip?). This group had contacts with the 
Shanghai Provisional Government and the Korean National Congress in Russia. 
They were also “old friends of Lenin and Trotsky,” said the author. The other fac- 
tion was composed of younger men and had been organized following the Russian 
Revolution, in close cooperation with the Far Eastern Bureau. Shumiatsky had begun 
the work of this Bureau in Irkutsk, and Voitinsky had succeeded him, with opera- 
tions later centering in Shanghai. The new Korean group, as well as the creation of 
“that certain Chinese group” (Ch‘en Tu-hsiu CCP?) were the work of these two, 
said the author, and they had the support of the head of the Far Eastern Department 
of the Third International. 

The author described these men as “ruthless,” and said that the old Korean revo- 
lutionaries distrusted them, but could do nothing about the situation. According to 
him, an attempt was made to exclude the Yi group from participation in the Moscow 
Conference by the Irkutsk faction and their Russian allies. Some of the author’s 
details are in error, but the general story appears to be true. He claimed that Yi and 
Shumiatsky were bitter opponents, especially after the “Free City Incident.” Prior to 





16 Y6 Interrogation, p. 53. 
17 A Chinese Traveler, pp. 111-113. 
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Yi’s arrival in Moscow, Shumiatsky had sought to prevent Yi’s delegate (Han Hydng- 
gwon?) from participating in activities. The author asserted that Yi actually did not 
arrive in Moscow until after the Far Eastern Peoples’ Conference was concluded and 
his name was omitted from the list of signatures appended to the Conference reso- 
lutions. However, when Lenin noticed this, he insisted that Yi be asked to sign, 
since he was a famous revolutionary in East Asia. According to our author, however, 
Yi declined when approached by one of the functionaries, and when told that it was 
his duty as a Communist Party member, replied that he would do so only if he were 
presented with a written order from the Communist Party. 

We have confirmation of the enmity between Yi and Shumiatsky from another 
Chinese source. Chiang K‘ang-hu, a well-known non-Communist socialist was in 
Russia at this time.** Chiang wrote that Yi and his group blamed Shumiatsky per- 
sonally for the “Free City Incident.” They regarded him as the real boss of the Irkutsk 
movement, and charged that even before the bloody conflict at Alekseyevsk, he had 
jailed those Korean revolutionaries who opposed him and executed staunch radicals 
like Ke Pong-u, Kim Chin, and Chang To-jéng. Thus Yi, Pak Chin-sun, and others 
were coming to Moscow to bring charges against Shumiatsky before the Comintern. 
And according to Chiang, the reason that the Yi party had traveled by way of 
Europe rather than via Siberia was for fear of being “taken care of” by Shumiatsky 
and his men. 

Some type of debate or hearing was held on this matter. The Yi group sought 
Shumiatsky’s dismissal, the freeing of those Koreans imprisoned by him and the 
Irkutsk group, and the payment of proper compensation. Chiang wrote, however, 
that Shumiatsky had strong support at this time, both from within Comintern- 
Russian circles and from the Korean Irkutsk faction. (According to “the Chinese 
Traveler,” he soon quarreled with his superior and lost his position.) In any case, Yi 
was defeated in his campaign against his rivals. 

The Yi group did have a few assets that probably prevented their total liquida- 
tion. As has been noted, they had long had contacts with top Soviet leaders like Lenin, 
and Lenin seems to have wanted Yi in the fold. Perhaps this was largely because Yi 
did have great personal prestige among Koreans of diverse political views, or so 
Lenin and some others thought. Thus, the Yi group were able to save Yao Tso-pin 
when he came under heavy attack by Chinese opponents as a “false Communist,” 
although he was forced to leave Russia.*® And Y6 told Japanese interrogators that 
Yi’s arrest for having aided in the embezzlement of funds was considered but aban- 
doned because of the fear that if Yi, the most famous Communist Party leader of 
Korea, were arrested, many Koreans would resent the Comintern and the entire 
movement might be jeopardized.”® But Y6 also reported that in the course of the 
Moscow Conference, Yurin told him that the Soviet Government had no intention 
of paying the additional 1,400,000 yen (rubles) because they were disappointed in the 
actions of the Koreans.** Behind the scenes, there must have been much tough talk, 
especially to the Shanghai faction. 





18 Kiang Kang-hu (Chiang K‘ang-hu), Kiang Kang-hu hsin-O yu-chi [The Record of Kiang Kang-hu’s 
Travels in the New Russia (English title: One Year in Soviet Russia)], Shanghai, 1923, pp. 61 ff. 

19 A Chinese Traveler, p. 110. 

20 Y6 Interrogation, p. 52. 

21 Ibid., p. 48. According to Y6, the 200,000 yen (rubles) left by Han in Moscow from the initial pay- 
ment was eventually brought back to Shanghai by Ko Ch‘ang-il and Yun Hae. 
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Moscow Efforts to Reconcile Korean Factions 


Following the Far Eastern People’s Conference, Moscow took the obvious step: 
it ordered the two Korean Communist factions to meet, resolve their differences, and 
form one party. This conference was finally held at Verkhneudinsk (now Ulan Ude), 
probably in early November 1922.7* Most of the important leaders of the Korean 
Communist movement were present, and one account states that approximately two 
hundred persons participated. The leader of the Irkutsk faction was Han Mydng- 
song, with Kim Man-gyom and Chang K6n-sang also present. The Shanghai faction 
was led by Yi Tong-hwi with Yun Cha-yéng representing another important Shang- 
hai faction leader. Despite Comintern exhortations and careful preparations, this con- 
ference failed. Chéng Chae-dal blamed it on the fact that the Shanghai faction domi- 
nated the conference, and insisted upon their own proposals. 

The failure was naturally reported to the Third International, probably in many 
versions. In return, Comintern headquarters sent telegrams to Yi Tong-hwi and Yun 
Cha-yéng of the Shanghai faction, to Han Myéng-sbng and Kim Man-gyém of the 
Irkutsk faction, and to Chéng Chae-dal and Chéng T‘ae-sin who were classified as 
independents, instructing all of them to come to Moscow.” The group seems to have 
reached Moscow in mid-December 1922. Cho Pong-am related the following story: 
representatives of each group rushed to Bukharin, insisting that they were the proper 
group to lead the Korean Communist movement, and reciting the sins of the other 
side. Bukharin responded by saying, “You are both the same. None of you know 
the real facts about socialism or Communism. You're actually engaged only in an 
independence movement, so make up your personal differences and unify your- 
selves.” ** 

The two warring factions were ordered dissolved, to be replaced by a General 
Bureau of the Kory Communist Party (Kor-Bureau). The Commissars appointed 
to this Bureau included Yi Tong-hwi and Yun Cha-yéng of the old Shanghai faction 
and Han Myéng-séng, Kim Man-gyom, and Chang K6n-sang of the old Irkutsk fac- 
tion, with Voitinsky appointed as chairman.”* Ching Chae-dal was given the job 
of managing Bureau affairs, since he knew the Korean situation well. With this reor- 
ganization set forth, the disputants all returned to Vladivostok, the new Bureau head- 
quarters, at the end of January 1923. 

Even before this Comintern order, Shanghai Communist activities had almost 
ceased. After Yi’s departure for Moscow, Kim Rip had been put in charge of the 
“Shanghai faction,” but the strength of his group began to wane, and soon Kim 
himself was assassinated by two Koreans because of the embezzlement charge. Mean- 
while, many of the Irkutsk faction had gone to Russia or moved to Siberia, so 
Korean Communist activities in Shanghai were reduced to a minimum. 





22 The best account of the Verkhneudinsk conference is probably contained in the statement of Ching 
Chae-dal before the preliminary trial judge in Korean Government-General, Bureau of Legal Affairs, Chosen 
dokuritsu shisé undé no hensen (Changes in the Korean Independence Thought Movement], Seoul, 1931, 
pp. 46-7. (Hereafter cited as Chong Chae-dal Statement.) The senior author also interviewed Cho Pong-am, 
a participant in this conference, on September 27, 1957. 

283 Chong Chae-dal Statement, p. 47. 

24 Cho Interview, September 27, 1957. 

25 Katayama Sen was also appointed Commissar, representing Comintern headquarters, but he with- 
drew from this operation at an early point. Voitinsky also left rather quickly, returning to Shanghai. See 
Kim Ch‘an Trial, pp. 1885-6. 
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Errorts To EsTaBLisH A COMMUNIST PARTY WITHIN KorEA 


Another development of this period deserves emphasis. From the end of 1922, 
the Comintern dedicated itself to transferring the bulk of Korean Communist and 
nationalist activities to Korea proper. It was natural, of course, to want a Korean 
Communist Party to have its roots in Korea. Even earlier, Lenin had told Yun 
Cha-yéng that the Korean Communist Party could not be established as a recog- 
nized branch of the International as long as it was confined to foreign bases. It 
would first have to be established in Korea proper.?* By 1922, however, the Bolsheviks 
had much more reason to stress this point. In that year, Japan decided to withdraw 
her troops from Vladivostok and agreed to negotiations with the Soviet government. 
For the first time since the October Revolution, the immediate threat to Soviet Siberia 
was removed. 

Once the Japanese menace had declined, Soviet officials became much less en- 
thusiastic about the idea of a Korean Independence Army and a full-fledged Korean 
Communist Party on Siberian soil. These would be provocative forces, giving Japan 
ample reason to disregard Chinese and Russian boundaries. The Soviet government, 
in the midst of its many internal problems, did not want to court international trouble 
so openly. Thus, a damper was put upon Korean military and political activities in 
Siberia. Troops were caused to disband (unless they were part of the Red Army), and 
Russians became more and more insistent that the Korean Communist Party operate 
from Korea. An alliance with Korean nationalism was now less important to the 
national interests of the Soviet Union. A go-slow policy was therefore initiated, much 
to the dismay of those Koreans who had anticipated a quick victory over Japan with 
Bolshevik assistance. And the Soviet-Japanese treaty of January 1925, establishing 
official relations between these two states sealed this new policy, Korean hopes and 
aspirations notwithstanding. 

Meanwhile, the attempts to establish Communist roots inside Korea from a 
Vladivostok base met with serious difficulties. In the first place, the old factional 
rivalries continued, both in Siberia and in Korea. Cho Pong-am has said that there 
was a great deal of friction, and that once again, Korean representatives of various 
factions and regions went to Moscow for discussions and instructions.”’ The decision 
was made to reorganize the Vladivostok operation; a new Org-Bureau was created, 
with Yi Tong-hwi, Chéng Chae-dal, Nam Man-ch‘un, and Yi Sdéng-bok taking the 
leading role along with four or five others.”* 

A 1924 report of the Executive Committee of the Communist International ad- 
mitted that Korea represented a real problem: “The Korean Nationalist movement is 
torn by internal conflicts. A conference which was to bring about unification with 
the assistance of the Communists (National Representatives Conference) ended in 
failure.” *® 


This report argued that class differentiation was developing in Korea, with the 





26 Y6 Interrogation, Pp. 55- 

27 Cho Interview, September 27, 1957. 

28 Kim Ch‘an Trial, pp. 1891-2. 

29 From the Fourth to the Fifth World Congress, Report of the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International, London, 1924, p. 76. In another section, the report stated: “In Korea the attempts of 
the Eastern Department to unite all the groups have thus far been fruitless. At present, fresh attempts are 
being made to build a unified Communist Party.” p. 103. 
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peasants and workers disassociating themselves increasingly from the purely na- 
tionalist movement. 


The scattered and weak Labour organisations are rallying, and the question of an or- 
ganisation on a national scale which is to establish close contact with the Japanese Labour 
movement is one of the moment. Differences of opinion exist in the young Communist 
Party of Korea over this new situation. 

The Executive has thoroughly investigated this situation and drawn up instructions for 
the Communist Party of Korea. Besides strengthening the Communist Party, the chief 
task of our comrades in Korea should consist in furthering the formation and unification 
of the pure Labour organisations, and in substituting revolutionary-minded comrades for 
the Right Wing elements in the organisations. In the purely Nationalist movement, the 
Communists should work for the establishment of a united front of the National-revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

The necessary clarity on these questions has not yet been arrived at among the Korean 
Communists; the immediate task of the Party is to bring this about.*° 


Continuous disunity among the Korean Communists was only one of the factors 
that made organizational activities within Korea difficult. Japanese police and military 
efficiency was such that it produced a staggering casualty rate among organizers. Few 
Communist agents entering Korea managed to stay out of police hands for longer 
than a few months; many were picked up as they crossed the Yalu river, Japanese 
authorities having already obtained detailed information on their plans and route of 
travel. Even the Comintern paid homage to the remarkable effectiveness of the Japa- 
nese security apparatus.** 


“Progressive” Organizations and Communist Activity 


As we noted earlier, Communist penetration of Korea proper began as early as 
1921. We must now explore in somewhat greater detail, internal developments from 
that point. It should be indicated at the outset that the March Uprisings of 1919 pro- 
duced a change in Japan’s Korean policy. Rigid militarism gave way to the “cultural 
politics” of the Saito administration. The new policy was based upon increased 
fraternization between Japanese and Koreans, more attention to social policies, and 
greater freedom. It was an attempt to win support by persuasion rather than coercion, 
and it had some effect. But it also enabled a number of liberal, nationalist, and “pro- 
gressive” Korean organizations to emerge between 1920 and 1925. Perhaps these can 
be divided into three broad categories: press and publication groups; labor, farmer, 
and social service associations; and finally, intellectual “study groups.” 

The Korean press was given a new life by the policies of the Saito administration. 
Tong-A Ilbo |East Asia News|, Choson Ilbo | Korea Daily|, Shisa Shinbo {Current 
Affairs News|, and Onmun Shinmun [Vernacular News| were all established in 
1920, and several of these figured prominently in the nationalist movement of this 
period. By 1923, a number of independent magazines had also commenced publica- 
tion. These included Shin-saeng-hwal [New Life], Shin-ch'inji [New Universe], 
Chosén ji kwang {Light of Korea|, and Kaebydk [Creation]. Korean journalists 
were an important part of the intellectual class, and one of its most active political 





30 [bid., p. 76. 
81 See The Communist International, Between the Fifth and the Sixth World Congresses, 1924-28, 
London, 1928, pp. 458-63. 
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elements. A number were ardent nationalists, and some became involved in the 
Communist movement. As was noted, funds from the Yi faction went in 1921 to 
Chang Tok-su, editor of the Tong-A Ilbo, a newspaper which had great respect from 
nationalists and served as their unofficial organ. Chang was also a leader in the youth 
movement, and had a number of young associates grouped around him. Some of the 
Moscow money went to these men.** And yet Chang was not a Communist. He 
merely stood on the peripheries of the movement lending a bit of support. The world 
of Korean journalism was an excellent place in which to see the complex inter-rela- 
tions between nationalism and Communism during this period. Elements of both 
harmony and conflict existed, along with ample confusion, uncertainty, and change. 
Personal factionalism and various struggles for power completed the picture. 

The second category of “progressive” Korean organizations centered around the 
labor and youth movements. In April 1920, the first labor organization was set up by 
Ch‘a Kiim-bong, the Chosén Nodong Kongje-hoe, “Korean Labor Fraternal Associa- 
tion.” At first, this organization was based upon Christian socialist principles.** The 
slogan was “Solve labor problems in accordance with God’s will.” A leftward move- 
ment soon got under way, however, and by 1922 an internal split occurred. The 
radical faction created the Nam Chosén Nonong Ch‘ongdongmaeng, “South Korean 
Labor-Farmer Federation.” Beginning in September 1923, efforts were made to con- 
solidate various unions, and in April 1924, the Chosén Nonong Ch‘ongdongmaeng, 
“Korean Labor Farmer Federation,” was launched. Youth organizations followed a 
similar pattern and time-table. In November 1920, the Ch‘dngny6n Yonhaphoe, “Youth 
Federation,” was formed, and soon, scores of youth groups had sprung up. Internal 
friction was rife in this field also. Some elements accused Chang Tok-su of using the 
Moscow funds to promote his own interests. The Korean Youth League Federation 
organized in April 1924, which he led, eventually split, with the important Seoul 
Youth League seceding.** The latter group, led by Kim Sa-guk, Kim Han, and Pak 
Il-byéng became the nucleus of the so-called Seoul faction of the Communist move- 
ment.*® 

The first serious efforts to establish a Communist Party within Korea began in 
1923, after the establishment of the Kor-Bureau in Vladivostok. Chong Chae-dal left 
Vladivostok for Seoul in early May, going by way of Shanghai and Japan. He reached 
the Korean capital in late June or early July. A month or so earlier, Kim Ch‘an (alias 
Kim Nak-jun) had also come to Seoul, and had discussed with a few labor and youth 
leaders the possibility of organizing a Communist Party group. The men involved in 
the initial discussions in May 1923, included Kim Chae-bong and Shin Yong-gi, with 





32 For details, see Thought Section, Prosecutor’s Bureau, Keijo District Court, Chésen Kydsanté jiken 
[Korean Communist Party Incident], Seoul, no date, pp. 8 ff. 80,000 yen reportedly went to Chang, 
Kim Mydng-sik (Tong-A reporter), O Sang-giin, chairman of the Korean Youth Federation, and Ch‘oi 
P‘al-yong, manager of the Korean Student Union. 

33 Kim Tu-jéng, “A Short History of the Korean Communist Party” in Hankyd Sdsho [Anti-Com- 
munist Series], No. 8, Tokyo, October 30, 1939, p. 107. For a contemporary Communist account, see Ch‘oe 
Ch‘ang-ik, “The Korean Proletarian Movement” in the work edited by the Communist Korean Historical 
Editorial Committee, Chosen minzoku kaihé téso shi [The History of the Emancipation Struggle of the 
Korean People (Japanese translation of the 1949 Korean original) ], Kyoto, 1952, pp. 259 ff. 

34 Chasen Kydsanté jiken, p. 10. 

35 Jbid., p. 11. Kim Han of the Proletariat League, Kim Sa-guk of the Seoul Youth League, and Shin 
Paek-u of the Labor Mutual Assistance Society formed a triangular alliance against the Chang Tdk-su 
group, accusing Chang of using the name of the proletariat movement to promote his private interests. 
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others being brought into discussions during June. The hope was to unify labor and 
youth in the Seoul area at least, but the Seoul Youth Association would not cooperate. 
However, with men from the Labor Federation as its nucleus, a Kor-Bureau unit was 
established in Seoul at this time. Officers included Kim Chae-bong, Win U-gwan, 
Shin Paek-u, Kim Tu-jin, and Yi Pong-su. In July, Shin Yong-gi went to Vladivostok 
to report this organization and also the establishment of a Youth Bureau.** Ching 
Chae-dal, however, later told Japanese authorities that “due to the malicious propa- 
ganda of the Shanghai faction,” he was treated in an hostile fashion by Ch‘a Kim- 
bong and several others of the Labor Fraternal Association, even beaten by them; 
since he feared discovery by Japanese police, he left Seoul in September 1923, for the 
Soviet Union.** 

As a front organization of young intellectuals, the Shin Sasang Yongu-hoe, “New 
Thought Study Society,” was set up on July 4, 1923.2 On Marx’s birthday, November 
19, 1924, this Association was renamed the Hwayo-hoe, “Tuesday Society,” because 
the day happened to be Tuesday. Many key young Communists were active in the 
Tuesday Society, such as Kim Chae-bong, Cho Pong-am, Kim Tan-ya, Pak Hon- 
yong, Yim W6n-giin, and Hong Chiing-sik. Meanwhile, Korean students in the 
Tokyo area had organized the Pukséng-hoe, “North Star Society,” in 1922, as another 
group dedicated to the study of socialism. This North Star Society later merged with 
a group organized in Korea, the Kénsdl Tongmaeng, “Construction League,” and the 
amalgamated society called itself Pukp‘ung-hoe, “North Wind Society.” 

The influence of Japanese radicalism, of course, was very strong upon the young 
Koreans. This was a period of great intellectual ferment in Japan, and a rising tide 
of Marxism. Societies like the Shinjinkai, “The Society of New Men,” Reimetkai, 
“The Dawn Society,” and many other “progressive” student associations came into 
existence. Professors like Yoshino Sakuzo, Abe Isoo, and Sano Manabu—the former 
two social democrats, the latter a Communist—were having a major impact upon 
Korean students in Tokyo and elsewhere. The Japanese University was almost the 
only place where Koreans could feel the bonds of sympathy, equality, and comrade- 
ship. Naturally, they moved to the left at the same pace as their Japanese comrades, 
and in some cases, more rapidly. During this period, more Korean Marxists were be- 
ing made in Japan than were being made in Russia. 

Gradually, Communist cells were planted in various Korean cities, with the cen- 
tral targets being labor and study groups, and newspaper plants. Kim Ch‘an reported 
that about 130 members were obtained in the initial period.*® Bi-weekly cell meetings 
to discuss Kor-Bureau directives and policies were held. In Seoul, these meetings were 
first conducted in the homes of Kim Ch‘an or Pak Hén-ydng, and later, at the 
residence of Hong Chiing-sik. Various front youth organizations were formed, with 
a magazine, Shinhiing Ch‘éngnyon, “New Rising Youth,” serving as an organ. As 
yet, however, an official Korean Communist Party had not been organized. These 
activities were all regarded as preliminary steps. Moreover, they were not taken with- 
out trouble, both from Japanese authorities and internal quarreling. Before the first 





36 Kim Ch‘an Trial, p. 1887-8. 

87 Chéng Chae-dal Statement, p. 47. The Kor-Bureau unit was organized by Ku Yén-gun, Hong 
Chiing-sik, Hong Myéng-hi, and Pak Il-bydng, with others joining, including Kim Chae-bong, Hong Tok-u, 
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year had passed, a number of figures had dropped out or been ousted on charges of 
“sabotage.” The latter group included Yi Pong-su and Shin Yong-gi. The Shanghai 
and Irkutsk factions continued to battle inside as well as outside Korea, and a new 
“Seoul faction” was emerging. 

After the reorganization of the Vladivostok Bureau in the spring of 1924, Ching 
Chae-dal was sent back to Korea in the early summer, and was soon joined by Yi 
Chae-bok who had also been at the Siberian center receiving instructions. Chéng and 
Yi conferred with Kim Ch‘an and many others, looking toward an enlarged move- 
ment and the formal launching of the party. Before any action could be taken, how- 
ever, they were arrested by Japanese police and sentenced to three years in prison.*° 
At this point, the new Org-Bureau in Vladivostok was being supported by both the 
Irkutsk and the Shanghai factions. The former faction was dominant in the Tuesday 
Society, while the latter faction had its strength in the Korean Youth League Federa- 
tion and the Korean “Labor-Farmer Party” group. The Seoul faction, however, with 
its center in the Seoul Youth Association continued its refusal to cooperate, despite its 
dedication to Marxism. 


Tue First Korean CoMMUNIST Party 


The Seoul faction was still in opposition when the first official Korean Communist 
Party in Seoul was formed on April 17, 1925. The lead in the formation of this party 
was taken by Tuesday Society members, and indeed, the party was often called the 
Hwayo-hoe Communist Party. This group decided to take advantage of an All-Korea 
Press Reporters’ meeting, scheduled for mid-April, to convene party supporters. At 
1:00 p.m. on April 17, 1925, while the attention of the police was focused on a jour- 
nalists’ party being held elsewhere, some fifteen men gathered at Asowan restaurant 
in downtown Seoul, and formally organized the Korean Communist Party.* Kim 
Tu-jén presided and Kim Chae-bong presented the opening talk, stressing the im- 
mediate need for a formal party organization. 

Kim Chae-bong, Cho Pong-am, and Kim Ch‘an served as a nominating commit- 
tee, selecting seven members of a Central Executive Committee and three members 
of a Central Inspection Committee. The Executive Committee members included 
three Tuesday Society men, two North Wind Society men, and two members of other 
groups. The Inspection Committee was composed of one Tuesday Society man, one 
North Wind man, and Cho Pong-am, whose affiliation was not listed but who was 
an Irkutsk faction man. 

At the initial meeting, little was done beyond establishing the formal organization. 
The following evening, the Executive Committee held its first meeting at the home 
of Kim Ch‘an. The Committee was divided into sections, and various assignments 
were made. Kim Chae-bong was put in charge of the Secretariat; Organization was 
assigned to Cho Tong-u, Propaganda to Kim Ch‘an; Personnel to Kim Tu-jin, Labor 
and Agriculture to Chéng Un-hae, Politics and Economics to Yu Chin-hi, and In- 





40 Chésen Kydsantoé jiken, p. 11. 

41 Those present were Kim Tu-jén, Kim Chae-bong, Cho Pong-am, Kim Ch‘an, Yu Chin-hi, Kim 
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vestigation to Chu Chong-gon.** These were impressive titles to be bandied about 
by such a minuscule group! 

Preparations had also been made in advance for the restructuring of the old Youth 
Bureau into an official Young Communist League. On April 18, the day after the 
establishment of the KCP, the YCL was formally created.** A nominating committee 
composed of Cho Pong-am, Pak Hén-yéng, and Kim Tan-ya was named. They estab- 
lished a Central Executive Committee, and that same evening, this Committee made 
Pak Hon-yong head of the Secretariat, and gave Organization to Kwén O-sdl, Propa- 
ganda to Shin Ch‘dl-su, Education and Training to Kim Tan-ya, Investigation to 
Hong Chiing-sik, and Liaison to Cho Pong-am. 

Both the Communist Party and the Young Communist League held several 
Executive Committee meetings prior to November 1925. The Party held its second 
CEC meeting in May at the home of Kim Ch‘an to discuss the party constitution and 
by-laws which had been drafted by Cho Tong-u. It was decided at that time to send 
Cho Tong-u as official delegate to Moscow to request Comintern recognition for the 
new party, with Cho Pong-am going as deputy delegate and representative of the 
YCL. Cho Pong-am left Seoul almost immediately, with Cho Tong-u following in 
early June. Unofficial approval for the two Korean organizations was quickly granted 
in Moscow; official recognition came in May 1926. Cho Pong-am had also been charged 
with the responsibility of working out arrangements for a Korean student training 
program in Moscow. The Communist Youth International instructed him to send 
twenty students at once. At its fifth meeting on October 10, 1925, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the YCL in Seoul selected a group of students, and these were sent to 
Russia by the middle of November.** Meanwhile, the KCP had begun to make policy 
decisions; its first efforts were to struggle for control of the Korean Labor Federation, 
to establish a publication organ, and to create a KCP Bureau in Manchuria. 

Before the KCP was well established, however, the so-called “Shinuiju Incident” 
occurred at the end of November 1925, and most members of the new Communist 
Party were soon under arrest.*° This episode reveals the dangers to would-be con- 
spirators when they mix alcohol and subversion. Some members of the Korean Youth 
Association with Communist affiliation were holding a party in a Shinuiju restaurant. 
Later in the evening, after imbibing freely, a few of this group wandered downstairs 
and picked a fight with a Japanese policeman and a Korean lawyer who also hap- 
pened to be partying. One of the young radicals pointed to a piece of red cloth around 
his arm, and shouted, “This has succeeded!” The police were summoned, but the 
students escaped. The following night, however, the same group planned a celebra- 
tion in honor of “beating up officials and capitalists.” This time the police caught them. 

This stupid bravado naturally led the police to investigate the Youth Association 
and its members. In the course of the investigation, they found a business report of 
the YCL Central Executive Committee, and a list of students being sent to the Soviet 
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Union. It was also discovered that these documents had been entrusted by Pak Hon- 
yOng to others for delivery in Shanghai. When Pak and six associates were arrested in 
Seoul, the USSR Constitution (in Russian), a program for the establishment of Com- 
munist training schools, and other documents were found. By using these various 
documents and by intensive questioning of Pak and his comrades, almost every 
detail concerning the KCP was made known. Ultimately, about 100 persons were 
arrested and some 83 were convicted. The first Communist Party of Korea met a 
rapid end before it had really gotten launched. 


Tue Korean ExpertENCE AND COMMUNISM IN AsIA 


In and of itself, the early Korean Communist movement was not an event of earth- 
shaking importance, and yet, if it is studied in the proper context, it serves to suggest 
certain new approaches to Asian Communism and Soviet policy, and to confirm 
certain old ones. There has been a temptation in some quarters to depict the Soviet 
Union as having been born a fully developed giant with respect to its Asian policies, 
endowed with extraordinary cleverness and a terrifying certainty both of purpose 
and of method. Such interpretations are natural for Communist writers, but para- 
doxically, they are also advanced, often unwittingly, by many strongly anti-Communist 
writers, especially those who rely heavily upon party documents and Marxist classics 
instead of the detailed records of actual events. It is a major error to impose too great 
a sense of order, power, and control by Soviet Russia upon the Asian Communist 
movements of this period. Things were considerably more chaotic than either the 
Communists or some violently anti-Communist writers have been willing to assume. 

Leninism, moreover, despite its very real strengths, was not magic. Its strengths 
are most easily apparent when it is juxtaposed to the Western policies toward Asia 
of this period. But viewed in the strictly Asian context, Leninism contained certain 
weaknesses and contradictions quite apart from the question of its values. In the 
interests of a balanced appraisal of the initial Leninist impact upon the Far East, these 
should be further explored along with an assessment of its strengths. Perhaps there 
were two key and interrelated problems that involved both theory and practice. One 
was the relationship between nationalism and Communism, the other the question of 
revolutionary stages. 


Communism and Nationalism 


As is well known, Marx-Leninism held that Communism in Asia must support 
nationalist movements, encourage bourgeois-democratic revolutions, and exploit the 
growing cleavage between Asia and the West in the first stage of “the democratic 
revolution.” But at the same time, internal Communist movements were to be seeded 
and nurtured, their purity and integrity were to be protected at all costs, and they 
were to be groomed for leadership in the critical second stage. Leninism was based 
upon the premise that for certain purposes and periods it was essential that national- 
ism and Communism work together, but Lenin was totally opposed to any homogeni- 
zation of these two movements. At all times the Communist movement had to be 
the supreme object of loyalty, an entity unto itself, disciplined, pure, and firmly inter- 
nationalist. In these respects, the early Korean Communists were a great disappoint- 
ment to the Lenin government. The Korean Communist movement was an homog- 
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enized movement, and the nationalist element in it could never be satisfactorily 
strained out. 

But has this not proven true in large measure of successful Communist movements 
everywhere? Nationalism has not only shown a capacity to survive, it has shown an 
ability to flourish under Communist aegis. Did it not take Communism to bring 
nationalism to its zenith in modern China? Has not nationalism taken on new and 
impressive dimensions in the Soviet Union itself? Perhaps it would be fair to say 
that Marx-Leninism has been in the curious position of being “wrong” in some of its 
most basic theoretical assumptions both about Communism and about Asia, but being 
“right” in certain equally basic tactical decisions drawn from those assumptions. To 
understand this seeming paradox is vital to an understanding of the Communist role 
in the Far East. 

Marx and Lenin were wrong in assuming that nationalism and Communism could, 
or should, not be homogenized. But Lenin was right in understanding that the Com- 
munist movement could profit greatly by using nationalism, working with and 
through it. Communism in Asia has only been successful where it has been able 
to integrate and interact with nationalism on a continuing basis—where it has been 
able to create an homogenized movement. If this has been contrary to one funda- 
mental tenet of Marx-Leninism, so much the worse for that tenet, for it has satisfied 
another, more important tenet: Marxism is the science of successful revolution. 

In a general sense and in the long run, therefore, Lenin’s tactical sense was tech- 
nically correct, whereas his theoretical stance was demonstrably faulty. But precisely 
because there was conflict between tactical sense and theoretical stance, actual policy 
directives were often slippery and impossible to follow. It is obvious that the elements 
of strain and contradiction within Marx-Leninism created harsh difficulties for the 
early Asian Communists, and perhaps the Korean Communists were the first victims. 
It was all right, of course, to be both Communist and nationalist in and toward the 
Soviet Union, for that was to protect “the fatherland of socialism and the proletariat.” 
Otherwise, it was dangerous. Toward those Asian Communists whose nationalist 
quotient was high, Soviet leaders frequently applied such epithets as “petty bour- 
geois” and “right-wing opportunist.” Almost the entire Korean Communist move- 
ment of this era ultimately fell under these labels. But toward those whose militancy 
and aggressiveness on behalf of Communism led to hostility on the part of non- 
Communists, a collapse of the popular front, isolation, and impotence, another label 
could be applied, that of “left-wing extremist.” In the course of Asian Communism’s 
first ten years, many a Japanese, Chinese, and Korean Communist fell under this axe 
also. 

To steer between the Scylla of “right-wing opportunism” and the Charybdis of 
“left-wing extremism” was tremendously difficult for sincere Asian Communists be- 
cause Leninism was itself basically slippery on the issue of nationalist-Communist 
relationships and hence capable of measuring “the correct position” only in the after- 
math and in terms of its results. And if it was difficult to follow the Comintern line 
in the early period when the Communist movement was still relatively fluid and free, 
it became much more difficult as discipline became more rigorously enforced by a 


Soviet Union that was steadily growing in power and in a sense of its own national 
interest. 
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Revolutionary Stages 


There is a second, closely related concept concerning which Lenin’s tactical judg- 
ments were sound although his theoretical premises were faulty, namely the concept 
of the two-stage revolution. Marx-Leninism has proven basically incorrect in its thesis 
that all societies must undergo the same general economic and political stages of 
evolution, and that a given economic stage would produce a given political form. 
Indeed, it has itself helped mightily to disprove this thesis by its own impact upon 
such societies as Russia and China. Thus the insistence that Asia would first pass 
through a “bourgeois-democratic” revolution in the Western mold was faulty. But the 
tactic of this insistence was politically sound. In this fashion, Marx-Leninism could 
align itself with currently popular ideas, values, and institutions, seeking to appropriate 
these while at the same time attacking their shortcomings. Lenin’s tactic of the use 
and abuse of Western-style democracy was a brilliant tactical maneuver in a setting 
such as Asia where its successful practice has been at best difficult, but where its appeal 
to the intelligentsia has been great. It was a maneuver that did not have to stand upon 
the soundness of the theoretical premise that supposedly underlay it. Indeed, it was 
perhaps better served as a tactic by the inadequacy of that premise. 

Once again, however, this paradoxical situation trapped a number of Asian Com- 
munists. If Marx-Leninist theory were taken too seriously or too literally, it could 
only lead to frustration and tactical error. None but the thorough-going Communist 
pragmatists (or opportunists) were likely to succeed—or survive. Tactics could not 
be based upon the thesis that Japan was reaching the advanced stage of liberal democ- 
racy, or that Chiang Kai-shek should be regarded as a bourgeois, petty or otherwise. 
(Of course, Communist theorists added some caveats to these themes, but were they 
ones of consequence?) And if the Communists truly dedicated themselves to “com- 
pleting” the bourgeois-democratic revolution in Asia as their first goal, a very long 
task lay ahead. 

Here we have explored only the first few years of the Korean Communist move- 
ment, but this is sufficient to reveal some of the incipient strengths and weaknesses 
of Asian Communism writ large. The strengths were considerable, as we have sug- 
gested. Communism had come to the Far East as a movement promising the libera- 
tion of colonial peoples, and this alone could arouse many a patriot. But the Russian 
Communists did not stop with promises; they rendered material aid in money, weap- 
ons, and technical assistance. They entered into an alliance with people like the 
Koreans whose identity had been taken from them, men who were outcasts before 
the world. Communism, moreover, pledged something beyond the liberation of 
colonies, namely, the liberation of man. It catered to men desirous of drastic change, 
and Asia had many such men, especially from the modern intellectual class of a society 
like Korea. It preached the gospel of a new democracy more comprehensive than the 
old, a social order that abolished privilege, poverty, and exploitation. 

Yet, as has been indicated, the weaknesses implicit in the Korean Communist 
movement were even more impressive. In major degree, of course, these were deriva- 
tive from the nature of Korean society and its current political status. Korea was a 
deeply conservative society, steeped in hierarchy and Confucianism, especially in the 
rural areas. It was also a society basically anti-foreign in many respects, and hence less 
easily attuned to any Western ideology. Some seventy-five per cent of the people were 
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peasants, there was a negligible urban working class, and a very small middle class. 
The Communist movement was essentially a movement of students and intellectuals, 
many of whom could not communicate with the common man. 

Intellectually led movements are guided by visions, beliefs, and values—in short, 
by an ideology. But it is possible to overweigh this factor when studying Communism 
or other movements of modern Asia. Because it is stimulating, one is tempted to put 
these movements on a lofty plateau and there dissect the arguments of rival theorists, 
play with the nuances, subtleties, and distortions revealed in their thoughts. This is 
legitimate, up to a point. But unfortunately, most intellectuals have a well-developed 
ego, an extra-sensitivity, and certain other qualities that are conducive to factions and 
personal animosities. Obviously, it would be foolish to make Asian politics merely a 
matter of personal ties or hostilities, but it is time to strike a balance; we are dealing 
with the full range of human behavior, whether the discussion pertains to Commu- 
nism or any other movement. 

Factionalism in Korean Communism, of course, was not due merely to the exten- 
sive role played by the intellectuals. The problem of any movement largely in exile, 
operating from different bases and in the face of seemingly hopeless odds, is extraor- 
dinarily great. How many European movements in exile have survived more than 
a few years? People with nothing to do except to worry about the future soon begin 
to fight with each other. But equally important, factionalism in Korean life was, in 
one sense, impersonal, because it was deeply imbedded in the social system, in the 
familial, groupistic character of all human relations in that society. Marxism-Leninism 
has not yet solved this problem—either for Korean or Japanese Communism. 

One must also pay homage to the efficiency of the modern state, and its capacity 
to cope effectively with a subversive movement. Korean Communism was weaker 
than it might have been because it never had a chance to organize, to keep any con- 
tinuity of leadership, or to reach the masses within Korea. Japanese authorities, 
through their agents, spies, and informers, obtained an incredible amount of detailed 
information about the Korean Communist movement on an almost current basis. It 
is intriguing to read the Japanese official files, and one wonders how so many top- 
secret documents and so much information fell into Japanese hands. The Japanese 
police knew more about the Korean Communist movement than any individual Ko- 
rean Communist! 

To be sure, such incidents as the Shinuiju affair do not indicate much sophistication 
on the part of the young Korean Communists. It must also be borne in mind, however, 
that Japanese authoritarianism, while often brutal and cruel, was by no means as 
complete or as thorough as the totalitarian societies spawned by the modern West. And 
yet, it was fully capable of controlling both nationalism and Communism in Korea. 
At no point was its power seriously threatened by an internal movement there. 
Perhaps one lesson to be drawn from the early Korean Communist movement is that 
only the relatively inefficient states or the relatively democratic ones which fail to 
meet the needs of their people are likely to fall to an internal foe in our times. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, Korean nationalists recognized that fact as early as 1918, 
and that is why many chose the ideological coating to their nationalism in accordance 
with their assessment of which foreign power was most likely to challenge Japan. 

This was the basis of the Korean-Russian alliance, and a source of strength for 
Communism—but a source of weakness, as well. In one sense, a goodly number of 
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Korean nationalist-Communists turned Lenin upside down, making Communism the 
tool to achieve nationalist ends. Bukharin’s statement to the warring Korean Com- 
munist factions, “You don’t know the real facts about socialism and communism. 
You're actually engaged only in an independence movement,” had more than an 
element of truth. But we have also emphasized the fact that Marx-Leninism had its 
own complexities and contradictions. Speaking in long-range, impersonal terms, these 
contradictions were not fatal, and even had some advantages to the Communist move- 
ment. But in short-range, personal terms, they were exceedingly costly to the first 
Asian Communists. Almost all of these men were ultimately sacrificed; only in this 
fashion could the internal contradictions within the Marx-Leninist movement be 
propitiated. It is not surprising that modern Communists—whether Korean, Chinese, 
or Japanese—must castigate their early leaders. 








The Anti-Christian Tradition in China 
PAUL A. COHEN 


ts is a fact of singular note that in nineteenth century China the vast majority of the 
educated classes either passively or actively rejected Christianity. Passively, they 
did so by remaining coldly indifferent to Christianity’s message; the percentage of 
officials and literati who embraced the foreign religion was infinitesimally small. 
Actively, they expressed their hostility by writing and disseminating inflammatory 
anti-Christian literature; creating countless stumbling blocks for the Christian mis- 
sionary; issuing threats of retaliation against any who dared enter the religion or 
have dealings with its foreign transmitters; and by the direct instigation of, and 
participation in, anti-Christian riots. 

The extent of this anti-Christian activity is suggested by the situation in the 1860’s. 
At one time or another during this decade vast sections of China appear to have been 
literally swamped with anti-Christian propaganda. Moreover, although the exact 
number of cases of open or veiled opposition to the missionary and convert will 
never be known, one Chinese bibliography lists over fifty of these important enough 
to require top-level diplomatic activity," and the record indicates that the number 
of less important cases, which were settled locally during the 1860’s, may well have 
run into the thousands.” Naturally, we have no way of proving that the great majority 
of these cases were directly or indirectly inspired by the educated classes. But the 
evidence available and the virtually unanimous opinion of contemporary foreigners 
both tend to support such an assumption. 

In part, of course, this intense hostility to Christianity arose in response to pecul- 
iarly nineteenth century circumstances—to Christianity’s identification with the 
Taiping rebellion, its association with the use of foreign force and gunboat diplomacy, 
the interference of some missionaries in Chinese administrative affairs, etc. It is 
seldom recognized, however, that above and beyond these immediate factors theré 





The author is engaged in post-doctoral studies in Taipei. This article is based on a paper delivered in 
New York at the 1960 meeting of the AAS. It is part of a study, Chinese Hostility to Christianity: A 
Study in Intercultural Conflict, 1860-1870, which he completed for his dissertation at Harvard. 

1Ch‘en Tseng-hui and Wu Sheng-te, Chiao-an shih-liao pien-mu (A bibliography of Chinese source 
materials dealing with local or international cases involving Christian missions) (Peking, 1941), pp. 12-38, 
199-203. An indispensable aid to the study of the impact of Christian missions in nineteenth century China. 

2E.g., a Chihli Catholic missionary wrote in the mid-1860's: “More than two hundred minor local 
persecutions, resulting from the ill will of the pagans, and sometimes also from the imprudence of the 
neophytes or the catechumens, came this year to hamper the movement of conversions.” Annales de la 
propagation de la foi, recueil périodique (Lyon, 1842 et seq.), XXXIX (1867), 383. Father Lebouca, S.J., 
wrote (in a letter of Jan. 18, 1870) that in Ho-chien prefecture, Chihli, Christian subjects placed about 
50 lawsuits connected with religious matters in the hands of the missionaries each year, Annales... , 
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Dec. 3, 1869), p. 160. In Kweichow, missionaries and converts were attacked almost incessantly through- 
out the decade of the sixties. Cf. Adrien Launay, Histoire des missions de Chine: Mission du Kouy-Tcheou, 
II (Paris, 1908), 74-191, 325-402, 541-89, passim. 
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was a tradition of anti-Christian thought in China. This tradition went back at least 
as far as the early seventeenth century. Its literature was abundant. And it proved 
a major influence on, as well as source for, the anti-Christian attitudes of the nine- 
teenth-century Chinese intellectual. 


The Heterodoxy-Orthodoxy Antithesis in China 


Before proceeding to examine this tradition it may be well to place it in historical 
context. The Chinese, long before the entrance of Christianity, possessed a well- 
established cultural category which they used to label teachings and practices which 
deviated from a particular ideal or norm. This category has been variously designated 
as i-tuan," tso-tao,” hsieh, and so on. In spite of the genuine differences which exist 
among these terms, they all share a common meaning which may be roughly (if 
somewhat ambiguously) rendered, “contrary to the Way of the Sages.” Frequently, 
they are used in opposition to cheng,* meaning “right, straight,” or cheng-tao,° “the 
right (or straight) path.” In the past, Western writers—notably de Groot—have used 
the words “heterodoxy” and “orthodoxy” to characterize this antithesis.* Although 
these words, for the Westerner, have certain connotations derived from our own 
history, etymologically and semantically they are, I feel, similar enough to the Chinese 
terminology to justify their continued use.‘ 

I-tuan, hsieh, and tso-tao were all used before the Christian era, the first term going 
back at least as far as the time of Confucius.® Naturally their precise connotations 
varied, depending upon whom they were used by, when they were used, and what 
they were used against. But whether employed by Mencius in the fourth century B.C. 
to characterize the schools of Yang Chu and Mo Ti, or by Han Yii (786-824) in the 
ninth century A.D. to vilify Buddhism, the basic underlying meaning of the words 
seems to have remained fairly intact. Invariably they were used by the upholder of 
one philosophic or cultural norm to stigmatize the beliefs and practices of those who 
were either captivated by, or professed allegiance to, other and divergent norms. 
Naturally, from the Sung period on, as the norm in China came to be constituted 
more and more by one or another strand of Confucianism, the beliefs and practices 
which were characterized as heterodox tended increasingly to be those beliefs and 
practices which presented the greatest threat—social, political, and cultural—to a 
Confucian-oriented orthodoxy. 





3 See J. J. M. de Groot, Sectarianism and Religious Persecution in China: A Page in the History of 
Religions (Amsterdam, 1903-04). 

From a purely semantic standpoint the resemblance is close enough, the antithesis being used in both 
China and the West to characterize a polarity between a norm and one or more departures from that norm. 
Again, etymologically, the evolution of the two sets of terms exhibits a striking parallelism. “Orthodoxy” 
stems from the Greek orthos signifying “right, straight” (both, primary meanings of cheng) and doxa 
signifying “opinion,” while “heterodoxy,” also from the Greek, has the literal meaning of “other opinion” 
—a close approximation to i-tuan (lit., “other [or different] strand”). See Vergilius Ferm (ed.), An 
Encyclopedia of Religion (New York, 1945), pp. 334, 552. 

5In the Lun-yii, Confucius says: “The study of strange doctrines [i-tuan] is injurious indeed!” James 
Legge, The Chinese Classics, 1 (Oxford, 1893), 150. Waley’s rendering attempts to retain something more 
of the original figure: “He who sets to work upon a different strand destroys the whole fabric.” The 
“different strand” (i-twan) is the opportunistic Way of the world as opposed to the moral Way. Arthur 
Waley, The Analects of Confucius (London, 1949), p. 91. With regard to Asieh, Chinese dictionaries give 
as the locus classicus the Ta Yii Mu section of the Book of History. This section, however, is a later addi- 
tion and is probably predated by Mencius’ use of the term against Yang Chu and Mo Ti. See Legge, The 


Chinese Classics, Il (1895), 282-84. Tso-tao appears to have been first used in the wang-chih section of the 
Li Chi. 
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Christianity as Heterodoxy 


It will come as no surprise to learn that when the Christian religion resumed its 
evangelical efforts in China in the late sixteenth century,® it was tarnished almost 
immediately with the stigma of “heterodox.” Like Buddhism earlier,’ its foreign 
origin, its fundamental non-adherence to Confucianism, the miraculous content of 
some of its doctrines, and its suspected motives of political subversion all combined 
to cast it in this undesirable role. Although this did not prevent Christianity from 
making considerable headway at times, its general and legal position was rarely 
secure. Before, as well as during, the nineteenth century, severe persecutions were 
frequently carried out against it at the local level, and, in some instances, throughout 
the empire.* Moreover, even when Christianity escaped the active hostility of the 
government, it was ever subject to the disapprobation of the Chinese author—official 
and non-official alike. In this brief article I cannot, of course, do justice to the sheer 
quantitative aspect of this anti-Christian tradition. I should like, therefore, to focus 
on a few of the more important writings of different periods, in the hope that the 
scope and content of the tradition may be roughly suggested. 

To the best of my knowledge, the earliest work of importance to be directed 
exclusively against Christianity and other aspects of Western civilization was the 
P’o-hsieh-chi [An anthology of writings exposing heterodoxy].° This work, compiled 
by a man from Chekiang and with a preface dated 1640, contains almost sixty essays, 
memorials, and other short pieces written by some forty Buddhist and Confucian 
scholars of the late Ming. As it is a large work and contains enough material on early 
Sino-Western intellectual conflict to merit monographic treatment,’ a brief résumé 
of some of its more prominent arguments is all that can be attempted here. 

As in some of the early anti-Buddhist writings, the argument based on reason and 
common sense is employed in the P’o-hsieh-chi with considerable effectiveness. If, one 
writer asks, God is really as good and as powerful as the Catholics claim, how could 
He permit Adam and Eve to commit a sin so contaminating that it was transmitted 
to all subsequent generations? If even man, in his weakness and impotence, can to 





6 Of the earlier, abortive efforts of Christianity to gain a foothold in China, we know relatively little. 
See K. S. Latourette, A History of Christian Missions in China (New York, 1929), pp. 46-77. 

7On early anti-Buddhist thought, see Kenneth Ch‘en, “Anti-Buddhist propaganda during the Nan- 
ch‘ao,” HJAS, XV (June 1952), 166-92; Arthur F. Wright, “Fu I and the rejection of Buddhism,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas, XI (Jan. 1951), 33-47; E. Ziircher, The Buddhist Conquest of China: 
the Spread and Adaptation of Buddhism in Early Medieval China (Leiden, 1959), passim. 

8 For a survey of the persecutions directed against the Catholics prior to 1800, see Bernward H. Willeke, 
Imperial Government and Catholic Missions in China during the Years 1784-1785 (St. Bonaventure, 1948). 

9 The P’o-hsieh-chi (or Sheng-ch‘ao p'o-hsiech-chi)* was compiled by Hsii Ch‘ang-chih.* The edition 
used here is a Japanese reprint dated 1855, consisting of 8 ¢ts‘e. 

10 A step in this direction has been taken by Chang Wei-hua and Ch‘en Shou-i who in their respective 
analyses of the late Ming-early Ch‘ing opposition to Western religion and culture rely heavily on the P’o- 
hsieh-chi. See Chang Wei-hua, “Ming-Ch‘ing chien Chung-Hsi ssu-hsiang chih ch‘ung-t‘u yii ying-hsiang” 
[“The ideological conflict between China and the West during the late Ming and early Ch‘ing and its 
effect”], Hstieh-ssu, 1, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), 19-24; Chang Wei-hua, ‘“Ming-Ch‘ing chien Fo-Yeh chih 
cheng-pien” [“The dispute between Buddhists and Christians during the late Ming and early Ch‘ing”], 
Hstieh-ssu, 1, No. 2 (Jan. 1942), 12-17; Ch‘en Shou-i, “Ming-mo Ch‘ing-ch‘u Yeh-su-hui-shih ti ju- 
chiao-kuan chi ch‘i fan-ying” [“The Jesuits’ conception of Confucianism in the late Ming and early 
Ch‘ing and its repercussions’), Kuo-hstieh chi-k‘an, V, No. 2 (1935), 49-64. 
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some extent safeguard against evil, should not an all-powerful God have been capable 
of rooting out this evil altogether? * 

Another form of argument, based more on skepticism than on reason per se, is the 
argument which demands “proof.” One writer in the P‘o-hsieh-chi remarks: “[The 
Catholics] chide the Buddhists and Taoists on the ground that . . . their doctrines 
of cause and effect and transmigration are vague and unsusceptible of proof. Is [the 
Catholic doctrine] that those who worship God are assured of going to heaven .. . 
while those who reject God are certain to enter hell . . . , alone, capable of being 
examined into and proven?” In addition to the skepticism suggested in this state- 
ment, one detects a curious note of defensiveness regarding the teachings of Bud- 
dhism and Taoism. This is confirmed a few lines later by the statement: 


The Tao-te-ching of the Taoists and the Buddhists’ Yin-kuo-ching . . . have always 
taught men to serve their rulers loyally and their parents filially, to revere the gods in the 
spiritual sphere and to love others in the temporal. These [precepts], moreover, complement 
Confucianism. There is nothing in them comparable to the statements of the Catholics, 
which would have our emperors and princes do away with all sacrificial rites and our 
gentry and people cast off all ceremonies pertaining to ancestor worship.’ 


This phenomenon of comparing Catholicism unfavorably with Buddhism and 
Taoism is one which is seen again and again in the P’o-hsieh-chi and other anti- 
Christian works of the Ming and Ch‘ing. On doctrinal grounds alone, the orthodox 
intellectual of these periods frequently tended to reject Buddhism and Taoism as 
heterodox, or at least, to place them in a lower position vis-a-vis Confucianism. But 
when it came to defending Chinese culture as a whole, the two Chinese teachings 
were, more often than not, drawn protectively to the bosom of orthodoxy in an 
attempt to marshal all available forces against the new foreign invader.’* 

From the point of view of a modern Westerner (but not necessarily a seventeenth- 
century Chinese), the least convincing mode of reasoning in the P‘o-hsieh-chi is the 
argument which rests its case on established authority. One writer points out that 
in the Catholic religion it is not necessary to perform the sacrifices to one’s ancestors 
and deceased parents. He then remarks: “What sense does this make? The Book of 
Rites states: “The son of heaven sacrifices to heaven and earth, the feudal lords sacri- 
fice to the hills and streams within their fiefs. . . ”*® In such cases as this, the 
author is clearly less interested in pointing out possible contradictions within Chris- 
tianity, and more concerned with showing where Christian beliefs run counter to 





11 Shih Ju-shun, “T‘ien-hsiieh ch‘u-p‘i” [“The origins of t\ien-hstich’”’], P’o-hsieh-chi, 8.26a-26b. 

12 Lin Ch‘i-lu, “Chu-i lun-liich” (“A short discourse on exterminating the barbarians”), P‘o-hsieh-chi, 
6.3a. 
18 P’o-hsich-chi, 6.3a-~-3b. 

14 The fact that the anti-Christian writings of Buddhists form an important part of the P’o-hsieh-chi 
merely serves to underscore this point. See, e.g., the essay by Shih T‘ung-jung, entitled “Yiian-tao p‘i-hsich 
shuo” [“A discussion of the original Way and its rejection of heterodoxy”], 8.3a—3b. The author, in dis- 
cussing the “heterodox views” of Matteo Ricci, fastens upon Ricci’s statement that God has neither begin- 
ning nor end, but is timeless, and states: “[Ricci] is quite ignorant of the fact that this object with neither 
beginning nor end is the very essence of our great Way and, in addition, the leading idea of our Ch‘iian- 
chen [school (a Taoist sect)].” In a later section of the same essay, Shih, in much the same fashion, defends 
“our Buddhism” against the “slanders” of Ricci (8.11b). (Italics inserted.) 


15 Huang Wen-tao, “P‘i-hsieh-chich” [““A commentary on the refutation of heterodoxy”], P’o-hsich-chi, 
5.20b. 
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established Chinese beliefs. To invalidate Christianity, therefore, it is only necessary 
for him to quote the Chinese classics. 

A final argument of consequence employed against the Catholics in the P’o-hsieh- 
chi is the legalistic argument. Here the provisions of the Ming code proscribing 
communication with heaven by private individuals, the incantation of charms, the 
assembling of crowds in all-night gatherings, etc., are pitted against the suspicious 
practices of the Catholics, demonstrating that the foreign religion could be viewed 
as heterodox for political, as well as doctrinal, reasons.'® 

The next great literary outburst against Christianity came from the pen of the 
early Ch‘ing official, Yang Kuang-hsien (1597-1669).17 Yang’s reputed violence of 
temper, his anti-foreignism, and his jealousy of the power held in Peking by the 
prominent Jesuit astronomer Adam Schall (1591-1666), all combined to make him 
the self-appointed antagonist of the Western religion. Yang’s attacks on Christianity 
and on the calendar devised by Schall began in 1659, and were published some six 
years later under the collective title, Pu-te-1 [I could not do otherwise]. The argu- 
ments voiced in this work are not particularly original. Nor are they presented in 
as closely reasoned a manner as were some of the arguments in the earlier P’o-hsieh- 
chi. Their importance lies, rather, in the emotional fervor with which they are 
saturated and in the fact that they were widely disseminated, in somewhat abbrevi- 
ated form, in the last century.’* The most pertinent question then is that of Yang’s 
later appeal. What was it about his writings that made him the favorite of the nine- 
teenth-century opponents of Christianity? 

Central to Yang Kuang-hsien’s way of thinking was his ardent xenophobia. This 
was vented by him in politics in his crusade against Schall. It was also unleashed in 
the intellectual sphere against the theories of the Catholic convert Li Tsu-po (d. 1665), 
who asserted that the Chinese race had originated in Judea, and that the Christian 
god had been worshipped in ancient China under the name of T‘ien or Shang-ti.'® 
In Yang’s view, Christianity, even in the seventeenth century, was a real menace to 
the Chinese way of life. It was bad enough that Europeans flouted the age-old social 
conventions and elevated their teachings above those of Confucius. But when they 
held positions of influence in the capital and roamed at will through all the provinces, 
making careful maps of Chinese military installations, was it not high time to 
sound the bell of warning? *° 

Here, I think, we have a clue to Yang’s later appeal. Huang Tsung-hsi (1610- 





16 “Na-huo hsieh-tang hou kao-shih” [“The proclamation issued after the arrest of the heterodox 
parties”), P’o-hsieh-chi, 2.23a-23b. 

17 See Yang’s biography in Arthur W. Hummel (ed.), Eminent Chinese of the Ch'ing Period (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1943), II, 889-92. 

18 Substantial selections from the Pu-te-i were included in the following works, among others: Wei 
Yiian, Hai-kuo t‘u-chih [An illustrated gazetteer of the maritime countries], 1st ed. (1844), 15.25a-32a, 
3rd ed. (1852), 27.8a—15a; Pi-hsieh chi-shih® [A record of facts to ward off heterodoxy] (1871 ed.), 
chiian-shang, 9a-15a; Hsia Hsieh, “Hua-Hsia chih chien” [“The gradual deterioration of China”], in Hsia 
Hsieh, Chung-Hsi chi-shih [A record of Sino-Western affairs], (1st preface dated 1851, 2nd preface to rev. 
ed. dated 1859, last preface dated 1865, extra title page dated Oct. 1868), 2.6a—gb. The selections from 
Yang Kuang-hsien contained in the Hai-kuo t'u-chih and Pi-hsieh chi-shih are identical, and present most 
of the important elements in Yang's attack on Christianity. The edition of the Pu-te-i used here is the 
photolithographic one of 1929. 

19 On Li’s ideas, see Hummel, II, 890; Pu-te-i, shang-chiian, 8b-gb; Pi-hsieh chi-shih, chiian-shang, 
ga—9gb. 

20 Py-te-i, shang-chiian, 16a—16b; Pi-hsieh chi-shih, chiian-shang, 11b. 
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1695), Ku Yen-wu (1613-1682), and other of his contemporaries were convinced that 
the fall of the Ming dynasty had been occasioned, in large part, by the fact that its 
intellectuals had lost touch with reality. To combat these ruinous metaphysical ten- 
dencies they therefore immersed themselves in empirical studies. Yang, however, 
more in the tradition of the sixth century anti-Buddhist thinker, Hsiin Chi! (d. 547),* 
ascribed the collapse of the Ming to the relaxation of the laws restricting intercourse 
with foreigners.” Unlike Huang and Ku, his great concern was with the problem 
of China and the West. Of course, at the time, this was Yang’s fantasy. The West 
was in no position to threaten China, even if it wished to. But the sense of urgency 
which Yang imparted to the question and the violence of his proposed solution 
appealed strongly to later Chinese for whom the problem of the Western invasion 
had become a paramount reality. 

Other Chinese who followed Yang Kuang-hsien continued to attack Christianity 
vigorously,”* and in 1724 the religion was authoritatively stamped as heterodox by 
the Yung-cheng emperor.** At times, however, the weapons employed were more 
indirect and subtle. This is clearly seen in the mid-eighteenth century work entitled 
Ao-men chi-liieh [A brief record of Macao].”” This book was reprinted several times 
in the nineteenth century and was frequently quoted in works on the West. Its two 
authors, noting that in certain portions of the Bible doctrines were expounded which, 
in their view, did not differ very greatly from the Buddhist doctrines of heaven and 
hell, proceeded to construct a theory which would account for this curious phenome- 
non. According to this theory, the countries of the West originally worshipped Bud- 
dhism and Mohammedanism. But because of the characteristic fondness for novelty 
of the Westerners, their clever scholars appropriated the Moslem nomenclature of 
“serving heaven” (shih-t‘ten), and stole the Buddhists’ doctrine of heaven and hell, 





21 Hsiin was convinced that a dynasty which wedded itself to the foreign religion, Buddhism, was 
destined to be short-lived. Cf. K. Ch‘en, HJAS, XV, 191. This view was apparently shared by Hsiin’s later- 
day fellow in arms, Han Yii. Cf. E. O. Reischauer, Ennin’s Travels in T’ang China (New York, 1955), pp. 
221-24. 

22 Pu-te-i, shang-chiian, 16a; Pi-hsich chi-shih, chiian-shang, 11a-11b. 

28 See, e.g., Chang Yii-shu (1642-1711), “Wai-kuo-chi” [“A record of foreign countries”] (written 
some time after 1675) in Chao-tai ts‘ung-shu (1833 rev. ed.), tse 104, gb-10a; Ming-shih [History of 
the Ming dynasty] (Chung-hua shu-chii ed. of 1933), 326.10b-11a; Tung Han, Ch‘un-hsiang chui-pi 
[Ch‘un-hsiang scribblings], in Wu Chen-fang (ed.), Shuo-ling (1702-05), hou-chi, 20.14a-15b; Chang 
Po-hsing (1652-1725), memorial of 1709, Cheng-i-t‘'ang chi [A collection of writings from the Cheng-i- 
t‘ang] (1876), ch. 1 (Asia), 40b—41b. 

24In this year Yung-cheng reissued, along with extensive commentaries, the so-called Sacred Edict 
(sheng-yii) of sixteen moral maxims, originally composed in 1670 by his father and predecessor, the K‘ang- 
hsi emperor. In his commentary on the seventh maxim, entitled “Ch‘u i-tuan i ch‘ung cheng-hsiich”? 
[Destroy heterodox doctrines in order to elevate orthodox studies”], the emperor lumped Christianity 
together with the White Lotus and other forbidden heterodox sects. Cf. Sheng-yii kuang-hstin chih-chich 
[A colloquial rendering of the Sheng-yii kuang-hsiin] (n.d., preface dated 1724), shang-chiian, 50a-52a. 
The Chinese text of this edict along with an English translation may also be found in de Groot, I, 244-48. 
For a résumé of the reasons why Christianity was to be regarded as heterodox, along with a fascinating 
discussion of the heterodoxy-orthodoxy antithesis in general, see the Yung-cheng emperor's edict of 1727, 
in Yung-cheng shang-yti [The edicts of Yung-cheng] (1741), under the date Yung-cheng 5th year, 4th 
month (ts‘e 9, 13a-15b). 

25 Written by two officials who served successively on Macao, Yin Kuang-jen and Chang Ju-lin™ (1709- 
1769), and first printed in 1751, fully one half of the Ao-men chi-liieh is devoted to a description of the 
maritime trading countries of the southeast (e.g. Portugal and Holland) and a detailed account of the 
way of life, religion, calendar, and language of the Portuguese at Macao. The edition used here is an 
1800 reprint put out by the Chiang-ning fan-shu in Kiangsu. The same work was again issued in the 
Chao-tai ts‘ung-shu, ts‘e 145. 
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in order that they might incorporate them into their own religion.?® Of course, this 
bizarre theory can be partly explained by the Catholics’ use of traditional Chinese 
religious terminology to characterize their own doctrines, and by certain superficial 
similarities which actually did exist among the three religions. But nineteenth century 
Chinese who were much more familiar with the West—Wei Yiian (1794-1856) and 
Wang T‘ao (1828-1897), for example*’—developed theories of the origin of Christi- 
anity which were not substantially different. It would appear, rather, that this was 
a subtle instance of the same sort of xenophobia or Sinomania expressed earlier in the 
P’o-hsieh-chi and Pu-te-t. By characterizing Christianity as a religion which, far from 
adding anything new to the “traditional” religions of China, was actually borrowed 
from them, Christianity was placed in a position in China which was at best super- 
fluous. 

In the nineteenth century, as the Western impact became infinitely more complex 
than it had ever been previously, the tradition of anti-Christian thought in China 
became correspondingly more vigorous and intense. Wei Yiian, the celebrated Hun- 
anese historian-geographer, incorporated a lengthy compendium of anti-Christian 
sources into his Hat-kuo t'u-chih {Illustrated gazetteer of the maritime countries], 
first published in 1844.7° A few years later, Hsii chi-yii (1795-1873), although adopt- 
ing a somewhat more scholarly approach toward the West, nevertheless dotted his 
Ying-huan chih-liieh [A brief description of the oceans’ circuit] with a varied assort- 
ment of slurs against the foreign religion.”® 

More important than either of these two works, from the standpoint of Chinese 
anti-Christian thought, was a pamphlet which first appeared in the early 1860's, 
entitled Pi-hsieh chi-shih [A record of facts to ward off heterodoxy]. Written under 
the pseudonym, “the most heart-broken man in the world,” the Pi-Asieh chi-shih 
was issued again and again in different forms and under different titles.*° Together 
with its derivatives, one of which appears to have been entitled Pi-hsieh shih-lu, it 





26 4o-men chi-liich, hsia-chiian, 51a-51b, Another author who criticized Christianity on the basis of his 
experiences at Macao was the Fukien literatus, Chang Chen-t‘ao (1713-1780). Several of Chang’s essays 
may be found in Hsiao-fang-hu-chai yii-ti ts ung-ch‘ao (1877-97), ts‘e 48. 

27 Wei seems to have believed that both Mohammedanism and Christianity were derived from the 
ancient Indian religion of the Brahmins. Cf. Hai-kuo fu-chih, ist ed., 15.44a-45a; 3rd ed., 27.29a-30a. 
Wang T'ao’s similar views may be found in his essay, “Ko-kuo chiao-men shuo’”’ [“A discussion of the 
religious sects of various countries], in Wang T‘ao, T‘ao-ytian wen-lu wai-pien [Supplement to T‘ao-ytian 
wen-lu] (Hong Kong, 1882), 7.22b-24a; the same essay was reissued in Huang-ch‘ao ching-shih-wen hsii- 
pien (1888), 112.12b—13a. 

28 Cf. ch. 15 of the 1st ed. of the Hai-kuo fu-chih and ch. 26-27 of the 3rd ed. I have not seen the 
2nd ed. of 1847. 

29 Hsii, describing the writings of the Christians as vulgar and lacking in smoothness, felt that the 
spread of Christianity into China was superfluous in view of the fact that China had Confucianism. Ying- 
huan chih-liieh (1850 ed.), 6.39a. Whatever claims the religion might hold to a separate identity, more- 
over, were belittled by his assertions that it was an offshoot of Buddhism (Ying-huan chih-liieh, 6.39a), 
that some of its most important doctrines had been established by Moses long before Jesus (Ying-huan 
chih-liieh, 3.376, 40b—41a; 6.39a), and that the only difference between Christianity and Mohammedanism 
was that the followers of the latter did not eat pork (Ying-huan chih-liieh, 3.414)! 

I have been unable to examine the work of another Chinese scholar who attacked Christianity during 
the 1840's, Liang T‘ing-nan (1796-1861). Liang’s essay, Yeh-su-chiao nan ju Chung-kuo shuo [A discus- 
sion of the obstacles confronting the entry of Christianity into China] (1844), has, however, been sum- 
marized in article form. Cf, Hsien Yii-ch‘ing, “Liang T‘ing-nan chu-shu k‘ao” [‘‘An examination of the 
writings of Liang T‘ing-nan’’], Ling-nan hstich-pao, 1V, No. 1 (Canton, 1935), 142-43. 

80 The edition of the Harvard-Yenching collection is an 1871 reprint. The first preface is dated 1861, 
the second and another section, 1862. 
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achieved notoriety in at least five different provinces,** and was so explosive in 
content that it was reportedly banned by Chinese authorities in Shantung and 
Kiangsi.** 

Although there is considerable evidence that the Pi-hsieh chi-shih was penned by 
a single individual, possibly a Hunanese attached to Tseng Kuo-fan’s military staff,®* 
the contents of the work are quite heterogeneous. In some sections the author: pro- 
vides us with an unparalleled anthology of previously written materials hostile to 
Christianity, while in other portions of the book he records anecdotes and incidents 
concerning the religion which were related to him orally. Fact and fiction, history 
and folklore, reasoned criticism and obscene calumny are. skilfully blended into a 
whole which is calculated to incense the credulous reader and convince him that 
Christianity (or, for that matter, Western culture generally) is the worst of all evils 
—an evil which China must at all costs avoid. 

On the more inflammatory side, Christians are accused of indulging in incestuous 
and homosexual relations, of fornicating freely with the members of the clergy, of 
glorifying and attaching special powers to the menstrual flow of women, of emascu- 
lating little boys, and of using black magic to accomplish their weird and unfathom- 
able ends. As the following excerpt will show, quasi-esoteric terminology is a charac- 
teristic feature of the work: 


During the first three months of life the anuses of all [Christian] infants—male and 
female—are plugged up with a small hollow tube, which is taken out at night. They call 
this ‘retention of the vital essence’ [/iu-yiian]. It causes the anus to dilate so that upon grow- 
ing up sodomy will be facilitated. At the juncture of each spring and summer, boys procure 
the menstrual discharge of women and, smearing it on their faces, go into Christian 
churches to worship. They call this ‘cleansing one’s face before paying one’s respects to the 





31 One clear derivative of the Pi-hsieh chi-shih was widely circulated in Shantung and was translated 
by a group of Tengchow missionaries under the title, Death Blow to Corrupt Doctrines: a Plain Statement 
of Facts (Shanghai, 1870). In Sept. 1870 an anti-Christian riot in Wu-ch‘eng, Kiangsi was apparently 
inspired by the Pi-Asieh shih-lu (“Pi-hsieh-shi-lu”), which was described as a “farrago of obscene calumnies 
against Christians of all denominations . . . similar to one published in 1861 or 1862, copies of which 
were sent to the various district magistrates in Hoopeh [Hupeh] for gratuitous circulation. . . .” Consul 
P. J. Hughes to T, F. Wade, Kiukiang, Sept. 29, 1870, Parliamentary Papers, China. No. 1 (1871), Papers 
relating to the Massacre of Europeans at Tien-tsin on the 21st June, 1870, pp. 160-62. In 1873, the French 
representative at Peking wrote that the anti-missionary disturbances in Honan province were entirely the 
result of the distribution of the Pi-Asieh chi-shih there. Communication of July 25, 1873, as summarized 
in Ch‘ing-chi ko-kuo chao-hui mu-lu [A catalogue of the communications sent by the various nations 
during the late Ch‘ing] (Peiping, 1935), Fa-kuo, No. 287. Finally, in the early 1890’s the English Prot- 
estant missionary Griffith John learned from a Chinese official that the “Death Blow to Corrupt Doctrines” 
was to be found in every city, village, family, monastery, and bookshop in Hunan. Letter of Jan. 27, 1892, 
in The Anti-Foreign Riots in China in 1891 (Shanghai, 1892), p. 220. 

32 Parliamentary Papers, China. No. 1 (1871), pp. 162, 198-99. See also Timothy Richard, “Relation 
of Christian missions to the Chinese government” (speech), Records of the General Conference of the 
Protestant Missionaries of China, Held at Shanghai, May 7-20, 1890 (Shanghai, 1890), p. 411; and 
Gilbert Reid’s comment, p. 584. 

83 Fang Hao,™ “Ch‘ing-tai chin-i T‘ien-chu-chiao so shou Jih-pen chih ying-hsiang” [“Japanese influ- 
ence on the persecution of Catholicism during the Ch‘ing dynasty”], in Fang Hao wen-lu [Essays of Fang 
Hao] (Shanghai, 1948), p. 50. If Fang Hao’s assertion—made, incidentally, with no apparent hesitancy— 
should prove true, it would provide a very interesting commentary both on the relationship of the Taipings 
to anti-Christian activity and on the ideological program instituted by Tseng Kuo-fan to combat the rebels. 
Although this is the only source I have seen which connects the authorship of the Pi-hsieh chi-shih either 
directly or indirectly with Tseng, there is ample textual evidence suggesting that the pamphlet was com- 
posed by a Hunanese. Given the intensely anti-foreign feeling which prevailed in Hunan during the latter 
decades of the nineteenth century, this circumstance, alone, would be of considerable significance. 
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holy one’ [chieh-mien chao-sheng"], and regard it as one of the most venerative rituals by 
which the Lord can be worshipped. Fathers and sons, elder and younger brothers behave 
licentiously with one another, calling it ‘the joining of the vital forces’ [lien-ch‘i]. They 


say, moreover, that if such things are not done, the affections between father and son, 
brother and brother will become estranged.** 


An appendix to the Pi-Asieh chi-shih opens with a rhymed ballad of about three 
hundred lines, in which much of the excitatory material in the book proper is 
repeated in condensed form for popular consumption. Following this there is a 
section entitled “Measures for militia defense,” which details an entire action program 
to implement what has been broadly suggested throughout—that the pestilence of 
Christianity be rooted out of China. The book closes finally with an extremely 
valuable catalogue of over two hundred works—a few written by missionaries and 
converts, but most by anti-Christian Chinese. One would have to go a long way to 
find more impressive evidence than this bibliography of the existence of a rabid 
and prolific anti-Christian tradition in China. 


The Modern Anti-Christian Tradition 


From the preceding it is apparent that in traditional Chinese society Christianity 
was viewed as heterodox for a variety of reasons. In some cases, as in the P’o-hsieh-chi, 
it was attacked on grounds which were primarily doctrinal. In other instances, Yang 
Kuang-hsien’s work providing the most obvious case in point, it was denounced be- 
cause of its foreign origin or because its adherents were regarded as a political menace. 
In still other cases, as in the Pi-hsieh chi-shih, the religion was identified with Western 
civilization as a whole, and was condemned because it seemed to threaten the very 
bases of Chinese culture and society. Similarly, the arguments used to support the 
label of heterodoxy varied widely in nature and tone, depending to a considerable 
extent on whether the writer’s main purpose was to communicate with other intel- 
lectuals or to stimulate mass action. 

Other writings which came after the Pi-Asieh chi-shih continued, to a greater or 
lesser degree, to view Christianity from the standpoint of the traditional heterodoxy- 
orthodoxy antithesis.** At the same time, however, a radically new departure was 
taken in the Chinese anti-Christian tradition—a departure which in all its variety 
has remained dominant up to the present day. The essentially new ingredient in this 
development was the realization by some Chinese that there were forces in the West 
itself which were hostile to Christianity, or, if not to Christianity, at least to the 
Christian missionary enterprise. From this realization it was but a short jump to the 
appropriation of these new forces and their assimilation into the domestic anti- 
Christian tradition. Although my primary concern in this article has been to survey 
the premodern anti-Christian tradition, as a factor to be taken into account in any 





34 Pj-hsich chi-shih, chiian-chung, 3b. 

35 See, e.g., Hsia Hsieh, Chung-Hsi chi-shih, ch. 2; Sung Yii-jen, “T‘ai-hsi ko-kuo ts‘ai-feng chi” [“An 
account of some of the customs of the Occidental countries”], in Hsiao-fang-hu-chai yti-ti ts‘ung-ch‘ao, 
tsai-pu-pien, ts‘e 79; Chin-tsun sheng-yii pi-hsieh ch‘tian-t'u (Heresy Exposed in Respectful Obedience to 
The Sacred Edict. A Complete Picture Gallery), as reproduced in The Cause of the Riots in the Yangtse 
Valley. A “Complete Picture Gallery” (Hankow, 1891). Lao Nai-hsiian’s survey of Christianity in China, 
“Hsi-chiao yiian-liu” [“The origins and history of the Western religion”), summarizes the reasons why 
Christianity has been regarded as heterodox. See Chiao-wu chi-yao [Selected documents on Church affairs] 
(Hupeh, 1898), ch. 4 (tsa-lu), 68b—69b. 
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explanation of the nineteenth century Chinese reaction to Christianity, it is impor- 
tant that this new current at least be traced. 

One of the earliest illustrations of this development was a short essay by a Chekiang 
literatus, Yang Hsiang-chi. Writing some time between 1855 and 1878, Yang attacked 
Christianity from the point of view of modern Western science. In a manner remi- 
niscent of the anti-religious forays of kindred spirits in the West, he pointed enthusi- 
astically to the contradictions between the principle of gravitation and various state- 
ments made in the Book of Genesis and Milton’s Paradise Lost, concluding that if 
Christianity was unable to reconcile these contradictions it could not be worth much 
as a teaching.*® 

One of modern China’s pioneer journalists and reformers, Wang T“ao,*? was 
another who, at a relatively early date, made use of the intra-Western critique of 
Christianity. In spite of his long and intimate association with the Protestant mission- 
ary-translator James Legge, Wang appears to have been a vigorous opponent of the 
Christian missionary enterprise, feeling, not unjustifiably, that it had forced its way 
upon China.** In a brief piece written before 1882, he noted the recent rise in France 
and England of a new teaching called Positivism. This teaching, according to Wang, 
was utterly opposed to both Protestantism and Catholicism. Its adherents did not 
worship God. Nor did they recognize such doctrines as retribution beyond the grave. 
Rather, they regarded the search for truth and the verification of facts as man’s most 
important responsibilities. Conceiving them in these terms, Wang was quite taken 
with the Positivists and likened them to true “disciples of the ancient sages.” *® 

A variation in this general approach was taken by Yen Fu (1853-1921), the 
famous translator. The first work translated by Yen, in the early 1890’s, was a book 
by the English correspondent, Alexander Michie, entitled Missionaries in China. 
Michie, although apparently committed to the Christian religion, was a persistent 
and forceful critic of many of the practices indulged in by missionaries in China. 
By making his book available to a Chinese audience, therefore, Yen Fu made it 
abundantly clear that Westerners were not unanimous in the uncritical condona- 
tion of Christian missionary operations.*° 

In the twentieth century, as Chinese intellectuals became increasingly more attuned 
to the whole range of recent Western thought, the arguments voiced against Christi- 





36 Yang Hsiang-chi, “Yang-chiao so yen to pu-ho Hsi-jen ko-chih hsin-li lun” [“A discussion of the 
discrepancies between the statements of the Western religion and the new principles of Western science’’], 
in Huang-ch'ao ching-shih-wen hsii-pien, 112.11b-12a. Yang was branded by the English missionary, 
Joseph Edkins, as “a full blown materialist.” It was Edkins who wrote the synopsis of Paradise Lost on 
which Yang based his information. See his discussion and partial translation of Yang’s essay in Records... 
1890, pp. 561-65. 

87 See his biography in Hummel, II, 836-39. 

38 See his essay on the propagation of Christianity (“Ch‘uan-chiao”) in T‘ao-yiian wen-lu wai-pien, 
3.2b—6b. See also H. McAleavy, Wang T‘ao, the Life and Writings of a Displaced Person (London, 1953), 
p. 21. 

89 “Chi Pu-ssu-tich-ni-chiao”’ [“A note on Positivism’’], T‘ao-yiian wen-lu wai-pien, 6.gb-10b. 

#0 A. Michie, Missionaries in China (Tientsin, 1891), translated by Yen Fu under the title Chih-na 
chiao-an lun [A discussion of Church cases in China]. I have been unable to see this translation. A fur- 
ther example of the use of Western literature to attack Christianity is found in Chang Tzu-mu’s Ying-hai 
lun [A discussion of the circuit of the seas], in Hsiao-fang-hu-chai yti-ti ts‘ung-ch‘ao, ts‘e 60, 483a—495a. 
From the Protestant missionary weekly, Wan-kuo kung-pao (Review of the times) (started by Young J. 
Allen in 1868), Chang cites certain passages describing the anti-Catholic measures taken by Bismarck in 
Germany and by Giovanni Lanza and Quintino Sella in Italy. He also mentions a book by English Prime 
Minister Gladstone which takes the Catholics to task (see pp. 485b—486a, 4944). 
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anity became correspondingly more varied and Western-oriented. The predominant 
belief underlying these new currents in the 1920’s was that Christianity, along with 
other religions, was superstitious and had no place in a modern world ruled by 
science. This was the conviction shared by such diverse leading figures as Hu Shih, 
Ch‘en Tu-hsiu, and Ts‘ai Yiian-p‘ei.*? Gradually, however, it was superseded in 
importance by another argument nurtured by the twin forces of nationalism and 
Marxism-Leninism. One application of the Leninist theory of imperialism which has 
had support from patriotic Chinese of all political hues is the notion that the Christian 
missionary enterprise was inseparable from other more obvious forms of Western 
imperialism. The present-day Chinese Communist view of the missionary as a politi- 
cal agent of the imperialist powers is but an extension and refinement of this attitude.** 
The above views—from Yang Hsiang-chi on—differ from premodern anti-Chris- 
tian thought both in the nature of the arguments used and in the sources drawn upon. 
These differences, however, are counterbalanced to some extent by continuities in the 
Chinese anti-Christian tradition. One such continuity has been the belief that Christi- 
anity is irrational and superstitious—unworthy of the attention of serious-minded 
people. This theme is found in the earliest anti-Christian writings. It was strongly 
echoed in the 1920’s. And it remains a basic component of the Marxist religious 
outlook in contemporary China. Another continuity has been the notion that the 
missionary was a foreign political agent. This may indeed be consciously formulated 
policy on the part of the Communists. But it was genuinely believed by many nine- 
teenth century Chinese and constituted the keystone of Yang Kuang-hsien’s attack 
two centuries earlier. Finally, closely related to this last element, there has, I think, 
been an emotional-psychological continuity—the intangible of deep-seated resentment. 
The Chinese Communists, by ejecting the foreign missionary and bringing strong 
pressure to bear upon the native Church to sever all connections with the West, 
have given dramatic fulfillment to a wish which was cherished in vain by numerous 
Chinese of the nineteenth century. Although Communist actions in this regard have 
unquestionably been dictated, in small or large part, by considerations of Realpolitik, 
it would be difficult to deny that they have also been influenced, perhaps significantly, 
by bitter resentment against a long history of foreign interference in Chinese 
affairs—a history in which the Christian missionary was inextricably involved. 





41 See Kiang Wen-han, The Chinese Student Movement (New York, 1948), Ch. ii. 

42 See, e.g., Ting Tse-liang, Li-t‘i-mo-t'ai: i-ko tien-hsing ti wei ti-kuo-chu-i fu-wu ti ch‘uan-chiao-shih 
[Timothy Richard: a typical missionary in the service of imperialism] (Peiping, 1951); Li Shih-yiieh, 
“Chia-wu chan-cheng ch‘ien san-shih-nien chien fan yang-chiao yiin-tung” [“The movement against Chris- 
tianity during the thirty years prior to the war of 1894"], Li-shih yen-chiu, 1958, No. 6, pp. 1-15; and 
Hsieh Hsing-yao, “‘How did imperialism use religion for aggression on China,’ Jen-min jih-pao (Peking), 
Apr. 13, 1951, as trans. in Current Background (Hong Kong), No. 68, Apr. 18, 1951. 
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Public Service Commissions in the 
Federation of Malaya 


ROBERT O. TILMAN 


| is an essential feature of merit bureaucracy that there must exist within the in- 
stitutional framework of government some method of guaranteeing that fixed 
standards of recruitment, promotion, and discipline are applied without discrimina- 
tion to all members, or potential members, of the public services. In the Federation of 
Malaya, as in most Commonwealth :ountries, institutional machinery intended to 
satisfy this requirement of merit bureaucracy takes the form of public service com- 
missions. It is the purpose of this study to trace the development of these institutions 
in Malaya, to outline briefly the organization, composition, and procedures of the 
commissions, to point out social and political factors in Malaya which affect the ap- 
plication of the principles underlying the institutional machinery, and to comment on 
the future of the service commissions in the Federation. 

Prior to the Second World War the administration of Malaya fell into seven sepa- 
rate governmental systems, each subjected in varying degrees to British guidance. 
Most influenced by British authority was the Crown Colony of the Straits Settlements, 
which, after 1826, consisted of Penang (including Province Wellesley), Malacca and 
Singapore, but which could trace its origin to 1786 when Francis Light occupied the 
island of Penang pursuant to an agreement secured from the Sultan of Kedah. At 
the time of the Japanese invasion of Malaya, the Straits Settlements had a form of 
government common to most Crown Colonies: a Governor, an Executive Council 
composed entirely of official members, and a nominated Legislative Council of official 
and unofficial members. 

Half way between the center and the circumference of the British circle of influ- 
ence stood the four states that eventually became the Federated Malay States 
(Selangor, Pahang, Perak and Negri Sembilan), where British authority was based 
on a series of treaties with the individual states beginning in 1874 and culminating in 
the Treaty of Federation of 1895.’ British Residents in each of the four states (the 
highest posts normally held by members of the Malayan Civil Service) were respon- 
sible to a Resident-General? located in the federal capital in the state of Selangor, 





The author is Executive Secretary to the Committee on Commonwealth Studies of Duke University. He 
wishes to record his indebtedness to the Social Science Research Council and the Duke University Common- 
wealth-Studies Center, under whose auspices he did field work in the Federation of Malaya and Singapore 
during 1959-1960. 

1 See Federated Malay States, Correspondence Respecting the Federation of the Protected Malay States 
(Taiping, Perak: Government Press, 1896), p. 9. 

2 The title has varied. The post was “Resident-General” through 1910; during the period 1911-1935 
the title was changed to “Chief Secretary,” although the duties of the office remained virtually unaltered. 
However, the responsibilities, prestige and salary of the post were reduced in 1935, and it was renamed 
“Federal Secretary,” a title that continued until the creation of the Malayan Union, when it again became 
“Chief Secretary.” 
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Kuala Lumpur, which is also the capital of the present Federation. The Resident- 
General in turn was responsible to the Governor of the Straits Settlements in Singa- 
pore, not in his capacity as executive head of the Straits Settlements, but in his con- 
comitant position as High Commissioner of the Federated Malay States. According 
to these agreements the sovereignty of the state rulers was preserved, although this 
concession was more de jure than de facto since, at the state level, the rulers were 
obliged to accept the advice of the local British officer in all matters except those 
touching upon the Islamic religion and Malay custom. After the creation of a Federal 
Council in 1909 the supreme authority of the Federated Malay States was theoretically 
vested in the Rulers-in-Council,® but in practice the centripetal movement of political 
power that focussed on Kuala Lumpur concentrated de facto authority in British 
hands, not in the hands of the native rulers. 

At the periphery of British authority on the Peninsula stood the five Unfederated 
Malay States. While the five states were subjected in varying degrees to British con- 
trol, all were less affected by direct control than were the four Federated Malay States. 
The four states of the north (Kedah, Kelantan, Perlis and Trengganu) passed from 
Siamese to British suzerainty in 1909, and by a series of agreements British Advisers 
were appointed to each state, although the fiction of the complete sovereignty of each 
state remained.* Johore, the southernmost Malay state, entrusted foreign affairs to 
Britain in 1885 but did not accept a British Adviser until 1914. Although Great Britain 
exercised considerable control in these states, it is evident even today that they pre- 
served much cultural, and to a lesser extent, political, independence, for—with the 
exception of Johore—these formerly Unfederated Malay States are the strongholds of 
traditional Islam and politics based on this religious traditionalism.° 

This seven-fold fragmentation of administration was brought to a dramatic close 
by the Japanese invasion of Malaya. After the surrender of the Japanese there ensued 
a period of British Military Administration that continued until the creation of the 
ill-fated Malayan Union by Order in Council of 1946.° Although the proposals of 
Sir Harold MacMichael had been assented to by the sultans of the nine states,’ under 


3 After 1927 the enacting clause attached to legislation of the Federal Council was changed from 
“Rulers of the Federated Malay States in Council” to “Rulers of the Federated Malay States by and with 
the advice and consent of the Federal Council.” A discussion of the legal implications of this change is not 
within the scope of the present study. 

* The official attitude of the British Government toward the locus of sovereignty in these Unfederated 
Malay States is well demonstrated in Duff Development Company, Ltd. v. Government of Kelantan [House 
of Lords, A.C. 797 (1924)] where the contention of the Government was accepted that Kelantan, being an 
independent state, was entitled to sovereign immunity. 

5 In the 1959 elections the Pan-Malayan Islamic Party (P.M.I.P.) was able to capture a majority in only 
two of the Federation's eleven states, Kelantan and Trengganu. 

® Great Britain, Rules and Orders, 1946, vol. 1 (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1947), pp. 
543-571, “Malayan Union Order in Council, 1946” [No. 463 of 1946]. For an explanation of the Order in 
Council, see Great Britain, Colonial Office, Malayan Union and Singapore: Statement of Policy on Future 
Constitution (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1946) [Cmd. 6724]; and Great Britain, Colonial 
Office, Malayan Union and Singapore: Summary of Proposed Constitutional Arrangements (London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1946) [Cmd. 6749]. The Malayan Union virtually erased state boundaries; 
however, most distasteful to the Malay elite were liberal citizenship provisions that created a Malayan Union 
citizenship for which most Chinese could qualify. 

7™On the MacMichael mission, see Sir Harold MacMichael, Report on a Mission to Malaya (Kuala 
Lumpur: Government Press, 1946). The MacMichael treaties granted “full power and jurisdiction” to His 
Majesty the King of England. [See clause 2 in each of the nine treaties, which are reprinted in idid., 
appendix II.] Pursuant to these treaties the Malayan Union was established. 
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the leadership of the newly organized United Malay National Organization (which 
was created for the primary purpose of defeating the Union), opposition to the Union 
crystallized rapidly and the sultans soon repudiated the hastily concluded agreements. 
Following extensive talks with the leaders of U.M.N.O3 and after belated talks with 
the other communities, there emerged in 1948 the Federation of Malaya Agreement? 
upon which was based the Constitution of the Federation of Malaya, implemented 
by Order in Council of February 1, 1948. According to the terms of the various agree- 
ments, the Head-of-State of the Federation was the High Commissioner, who pos- 
sessed wide legislative and administrative powers.’° He was assisted by a Federal 
Legislative Council consisting of fourteen Official Members and thirty-four Un- 
official Members, over which the High Commissioner presided, and a Federal Execu- 
tive Council. While Singapore remained separated from the states of the Peninsula 
and continued to function as a Crown Colony, Penang and Malacca were attached 
to the Federation, thus increasing to eleven, as it remains today, the total number of 
state and settlement governments. From 1948 to 1957, despite the disruption of the 
Emergency, the movement was in the direction of independence. Responsible cabinet 
government was introduced in stages following the first elections to the Federal 
Legislative Council in July 1955, and on August 31, 1957, the independence of the 
Federation of Malaya was proclaimed. The Constitution of the new Federation was 
based on the Federation Agreement of 1948, the Report of the London Constitutional 
Conference of 1956 and the Reid Commission Report of the following year, three 
documents which relate directly to the subject of the following section and will there- 
fore be reserved for discussion in later paragraphs. 


The Development of Service Commissions 


During the period of colonial administration in Malaya, the responsibilities usually 
assumed by service commissions—such as matters dealing with recruitment, promo- 
tion, and discipline of members of the public services—were either delegated to 
various local department heads or, in the case of overseas recruitment, left in the 
hands of the Colonial Office or Crown Agents. Recruitment of local personnel was 
undertaken either by the Chief Secretary, by department heads in the name of the 
Chief Secretary, or by departmental selection boards composed of senior government 
officers who conducted interviews and advised the department head in making selec- 
tions. In the case of overseas recruitment, from which came most of the higher ad- 
ministrative and professional personnel, machinery was set up in the United Kingdom 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The promotion of lower grade servants, as 
in local recruitment, was generally left to the discretion of the department heads, 





8 For the text of the proposals at this stage see Malayan Union, Government Gazette, December 24, 1946. 

® Federation of Malaya, The Federation of Malaya Agreement, 1948 (Kuala Lumpur: Government Press, 
1948 [reprinted 1956] ). 

10 See Great Britain, Statutory Instruments, 1948, vol. 1, part 1 (London: His Majesty's Stationery Office, 
1949), pp. 1231-1339, “Federation of Malaya Order in Council, 1948” [no. 108 of 1948]. There was ac- 
tually a series of agreements. The Federation of Malaya Agreement was similar in form to a multi-lateral 
treaty, while there was also necessitated a number of agreements of a bi-lateral nature between Great Britain 
and the rulers of the various states individually. As a last resort the High Commissioner had an absolute veto 
over legislation and could declare in force bills unpassed by the Legislative Council; similarly, although ad- 
vised by the Federal Executive Council, he was not obligated to act on such advice. In practice, the High 
Commissioner’s broad powers were seldom invoked. 
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usually acting on the advice of departmental boards composed of senior officers. In 
the case of senior officers, after 1934, recommendations for promotion emanated from 
a special board constituted within the Malayan Establishment Office. Disciplinary 
measures also were generally within the purview of the departments, except in the 
case of senior public servants, and for this latter group such matters were the concern 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The Colonial Office White Paper No. 197 of 1946 introduced a new era in the 
internal administration of the colonial services, for, according to this pronouncement 
of official policy, Great Britain, recognizing that “the future of each Colony rests 
ultimately in the hands of its own people,” proposed to establish in each of the 
colonies conditions that would foster the development of local responsibility. One of 
the means of producing conditions conducive to the development of responsible self- 
government was through the establishment of local public service commissions: “Pub- 
lic Service Commissions should be established in the Colonies. Subject to the general 
overriding powers of the Secretary of State, the selection and appointment of candi- 
dates in the Colonies to posts in the local service will lie with the Governor of the 
Colony. It is desirable that the Governor should be advised in these matters by a 
Public Service Commission appointed by him and so composed as to command the 
confidence of the Service and the public.”™ 

Following this White Paper, which was concerned with all colonies, the Trusted 
Commission Report of 1947'* recommended the establishment of a public service 
commission—composed of one carefully selected permanent officer and at least one 
other senior officer—which could have the advantage of the advice of a Puisne Judge” 
and direct access to the Governor. It must be so constituted, the Commission pointed 
out, as to gain the confidence of the services, for, as it was sagely concluded, “it is 
essential not only that justice should be done, but also that it should appear to be 
done.” ** 

Shortly after the publication of the recommendations of the Trusted Commission 
a member of the Federal Legislative Council introduced a motion recommending 
that Government should “create a Public Services Commission for the Federation of 
Malaya,” but upon the urging of Government the motion was “deleted for further 
consideration” in order to permit time to study all aspects of the subject more closely, 
although Government conceded that it felt sympathetic toward the point of view 
expressed by the member.” It was almost immediately following this expression of 
interest in the establishment of a public service commission that the Emergency was 
declared, and for five years the subject was not officially reopened. 

In 1953 a committee was established to investigate further the creation of a public 
service commission, and on March 31, 1954, the committee’s Report was placed before 





11 Great Britain, Colonial Office, Organization of the Colonial Service (London: His Majesty's Stationery 
Office, 1946), p. 9. 

12 Malayan Union and Singapore, Public Services Salaries Commission of Malaya [Sir Harry Trusted, 
Chairman], Report (Kuala Lumpur: Government Press, 1947), especially pp. 12, 13. 

18 “Puisne Judge” is used technically by the Judicial and Legal Service to describe the posts of senior 
judges in the Federation, of which there are nine appointments at the present time. 

14 Trusted Commission, Report, p. 13. 

15 The motion was introduced in March 1948. See Federation of Malaya, Legislative Council (First 
Session), Proceedings (Kuala Lumpur: Government Press, 1951), pp. B74-B78. 
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the Legislative Council.’* This Report, recognizing the desire of the Colonial Office 
as expressed in 1946—that public service commissions should be established in colonial 
territories—recommended the creation of such a body, advisory in nature, in order 
that the head of administration might have the benefit of its experience and that there 
might be secured “a satisfactory system of recruitment and promotion in the Govern- 
ment Service which will have the confidence of the public.” The Report continued 
by pointing out that the changing composition of the more senior public services of 
Malaya had made some form of local control imperative: 


So long as the majority of the higher appointments to the Public Services were the con- 
cern of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, expert advice concerning the examination and 
selection of candidates for service in Malaya was available through machinery long estab- 
lished in the United Kingdom, but with the steadily increasing number of local officers 
entering Division I of the Public Service, there is now a pressing need to provide suitable 
local machinery for regulating the selection of candidates to new appointments. The pres- 
ent .. . Departmental Selection Boards . . . were not designed for the task which has now 
to be undertaken. . . . It would be more appropriate that these important functions should 
be undertaken by a permanent body . . . above the level of a Departmental Committee.'? 


Specifically, the Report recommended that there should be created, by legislation to 
be introduced in the Legislative Council in “due course,” a Public Service Com- 
mission, which would include within its jurisdiction all matters dealing with (1) 
appointments to the public services, including methods of recruitment, conditions and 
qualifications governing entry into the public services, and the recommendation of 
specific applicants for particular posts; (2) all questions of promotion, including the 


making of recommendations in individual cases, and (3) “such other matters as the 
High Commissioner may specifically refer to the Commission for advice.” Until such 
a statutory commission could be established, it was announced that an interim body 
would be created almost immediately thereafter, functioning “on the same lines as 
the Commission,” in order that there might be the opportunity “to test the ma- 
chinery . . . as well as the range of functions” to be assigned to the statutory com- 
mission.*® 

The jurisdiction of the Public Service Appointments and Promotions Board, as the 
interim body was known, was not intended to extend so broadly as would the 
statutory commission, but was limited to advising the High Commissioner on the se- 
lection of candidates for first appointment (other than temporary agreements) to posts 
in Divisions I, II, and III and on the promotion and transfer of serving government 





16 Federation of Malaya, Legislative Council (Seventh Session), Minutes and Council Papers, Paper 
No. 9 of 1954, “Establishment of a Public Service Commission,” (Kuala Lumpur: Government Press, 
1954). The future role of a public service commission in connection with recommended Whitley Councils 
was discussed briefly in another Report of the period; however, the chief topic was Whitleyism and little 
attention was devoted to service commissions. See W. J. Haimes, Report to His Excellency the Officer 
Administering the Government, Sir Donald MacGillivray (Kuala Lumpur: unpublished, dated May 29, 
1953), paragraphs 74-77. 

17 [bid., paragraph 5. In the public services of the Federation of Malaya there is a horizontal stratifica- 
tion (Divisions I-IV) superimposed upon the vertical functional services. Thus, Division I posts are filled 
by the senior administrative, professional, and technical officers, while Division IV posts represent the most 
menial jobs in the public services. 

18 Jbid., paragraph 7. 
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officers in these posts. Excluded from the jurisdiction of the board were six classes of 
officers.’® 

Consisting of a Chairman and six members, the Public Service Appointments and 
Promotions Board, which began functioning in May 1954, made no final decisions 
in the selection and promotion of personnel since the Board was purely advisory 
in nature. In offering its advice, however, the Board’s record appears outstanding, 
for in its more than two and one-half years of existence, there was not a single 
case in which the advice of the Board was rejected outright,”° although in several 
relatively minor cases the Board had been requested to reconsider its decisions.** 

Since, as it has been pointed out, it was intended that the life of the temporary 
Board should be brief, the Public Services Commission Bill was introduced by the 
Government in June 1955.” This Bill encountered immediate opposition on the floor 
of the Legislative Council, and its merits were never rationally debated. In the main, 
criticism centered around the posts to be excluded from the jurisdiction of the pro- 
posed Commission, which several Malayan Members of the Council considered to be 
certain evidence that the British intended to delay the Malayanization of senior ap- 
pointments as long as possible. To the chief Malayan critic of this Bill, it was the 
primary purpose of a public service commission not to guarantee impartiality but to 
ensure that important posts in the governmental services were given to locally re- 
cruited officers. As one critic declared, “the intention behind the proposed creation of 
the Public Service Commission—at least my own intention—is solely and primarily 
for the purpose of establishing and accelerating the Malayanization of the Govern- 
ment service in the country. . . , and all of us are in favor of Malayanization in the 
shortest possible time.”** The same speaker urged the rejection of the Bill in order 
that “we ourselves [may] decide and fix the functions of the Public Service Com- 
mission in such a manner as to attain complete Malayanization to suit our own 
aspirations.” Facing such strong opposition, the second reading of the Bill was 
promptly deferred and the temporary Public Service Appointments and Promotions 
Board gained several added years of life. While such an attitude toward the public 
services might appear to have jeopardized the necessary neutrality of any permanent 
service commission, these speeches may well have served a useful purpose. It seems not 
improbable that sentiments such as these could have influenced less emotional political 





19 (a) The Chief Justice of the Federation, the Attorney-General, a Judge of the Supreme Court, and the 
Solicitor-General; 

(b) any office of which the holder is ex-officio a member of the Executive Council for the Federation or a 
member of the Government of the Federation of Malaya; 

(c) appointments in the Staff Grades A and B of the Malayan Civil Service; 

(d) first appointments to the Malayan Civil Service whether by promotion or recruitment; 

(e) any office or rank (other than a civilian office) in any Naval, Military or Air Force constituted by or 
raised under any written law; 

(£) any office or rank of a member of any Police Force constituted or raised under any written law. 

20 See Federation of Malaya, Report of the Public Services Commission for the years 1957 and 1958 
(Kuala Lumpur: Government Press, 1960), p. 16. The Constitution [Article 146 (1)] requires that the 
service commissions shall lay before both Houses of Parliament annual reports. The first of such reports, of 
which the above Report is one, were presented in mid-February 1960. [Each of these Reports, after first 
citation, will appear in abbreviated form.] 

*1 Public Service Appointments and Promotions Board, Report for the Year Ending December 1956 
(Kuala Lumpur: unpublished), pp. 9-10. 

22 Federation of Malaya, Legislative Council (Eighth Session), Proceedings (Kuala Lumpur: Govern- 
ment Press, 1956), pp. B573, B680—690. 

23 Ibid., p. B684. [Speech by Inche Mohamed Rashid. ] 
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leaders to place the permanent controlling body on a footing more insulated from 
political pressures than had originally been intended. 

From January 18 to February 6, 1956, British and Malayan representatives met in 
London to work out the basic scheme whereby there could be secured “the early 
establishment of a fully self-governing and independent Federation of Malaya within 
the Commonwealth on the basis of parliamentary institutions.” Recognizing that “an 
efficient and contented public service . . . is of particular importance during time of 
rapid political change” and that this can be achieved only when there is “a reasonable 
security of tenure and absolute freedom from the arbitrary application of disciplinary 
provisions,” the Report recommended the inclusion in the Federation Agreement of 
a Public Service Commission, a Judicial Service Commission and a Police Service 
Commission.”* It was agreed that details for the operation of these commissions must 
necessarily be left to the Federation Government, but the Report set forth five prin- 
ciples it considered essential to any such machinery, suggestions that were followed 
closely in constituting the present-day service commissions:*° 


(a) it is of vital importance that the Public Service Commission should be independent 
and free from political influence; 

(b) the members of the Public Service Commission should be appointed by the High 
Commissioner, in his discretion, after consultation with the Chief Minister; 

(c) taking advantage of experience elsewhere, care should be taken in delineating the 
respective functions of the Public Service Commission and those of Government in relation 
to the public service, the broad principle being that the government and legislation are 
necessarily responsible for fixing establishments and terms of employment while the Public 
Service Commission is charged with the internal administration of the service as a profes- 
sional body and with the responsibility for public service matters, including appointments, 
promotions, and the application, when necessary, of disciplinary provisions in respect of 
members of the public service; 

(d) members should be carefully chosen to be widely representative but should be men 
capable of working as a team and speaking not merely for sectional interests; 

(e) the Chairman should be a person who will command the respect both of govern- 
ment and the Service and should be given the authority and standing necessary to establish 
the Commission as an important and respected national institution. 


The Report acknowledged that to create the necessary statutory basis would unques- 
tionably take considerable time, but a goal of not later than July 1, 1957, should be 
set for its establishment. During the interim period of approximately eighteen months 
the Report recommended that Commission Members should be designated and that 
this new group should take over in an advisory capacity the responsibilities of the 
Public Service Appointments and Promotions Board, “with terms of reference ex- 
tended as necessary to cover the subjects which will be dealt with by the Public 
Service Commission.” 

Following the recommendations of the London Conference Report, the three 
Commissions (Designate), as they were officially known, began functioning on Jan- 
uary 1, 1957. The delay was occasioned by the necessity of awaiting the outcome of 





24 Federation of Malaya, Second Legislative Council (First Session), Minutes and Council Papers (Kuala 
Lumpur: Government Press, 1957), Paper No. 6 of 1956, “Report of the Federation of Malaya Constitutional 
Conference Held in London in January and February 1956,” pp. 3-10. 

26 Ibid., p. 10. 
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the deliberations of the Reid Constitutional Commission, which had completed its 
work in the closing months of 1956.7® 

The Reid Commission, composed of a distinguished group of jurists, statesmen, 
and scholars from Great Britain, Australia, India, and Pakistan,?’ met in Malaya be- 
ginning in June 1956. Proceeding beyond the suggestions of the London Conference 
of early 1956, the Reid Commission chose to place the service commissions on a con- 
stitutional basis rather than establishing them on legislative statutes passed pursuant 
to the amended Federation Agreement. The Reid Commission Report is in itself a 
document of considerable importance and interest in Malayan constitutional history. 
However, since its recommendations regarding the public services were incorporated 
with few alterations into the Constitution of 1957, it will be more profitable to pro- 
ceed directly to a consideration of the service commissions as they exist today, point- 
ing out only in passing the occasional divergencies from the Reid Commission pro- 
posals. 


Composition and Procedures of the Commissions 


The Constitution of the Federation of Malaya originally provided for an Armed 
Forces Council and four service commissions. Three of the four commissions—the 
Judicial and Legal Service Commission, the Public Services Commission, and the 
Police Service Commission—had been recommended by the Reid Commission Re- 
port, while the fourth, the Railway Service Commission, made its initial appearance 
in the Constitution of 1957.7* By amendments to the Constitution of April 1960, the 
number of service commissions was reduced from four to three by eliminating 
the Judicial and Legal Service Commission and transferring most of its functions to 
the Public Services Commission.”” 


Jurisdiction of the specialized commissions extends, with certain exceptions, over 
the services from which their titles are derived—that is to say, the Police Forces 
Commission and the Railway Service Commission, in general terms, hold jurisdiction 
over members of these two services. To delineate the jurisdiction of the Public 
Services Commission requires a more detailed investigation. All members of the 
“general public service of the Federation” and the “joint public services” *® fall within 
the jurisdiction of this general service commission. In addition, the state public serv- 





26 Although the Commission completed its deliberations late in 1956 and communicated pertinent deci- 
sions regarding the service commissions to authorities of the Federation, the Report was not published until 
February 1957. [See Great Britain, Colonial Office, Report of the Federation of Malaya Constitutional Com- 
mission 1957 (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1957), especially Chapter VIII.] 

27 The Chairman and one member (Sir Ivor Jennings) were appointed by the United Kingdom. Australia 
selected a former Governor-General, Sir William McKell; India sent a former Chief Justice of the Allahabad 
High Court, B. Malik; and Pakistan nominated Abdul Hamid, a Justice of the West Pakistan High Court. 
(The Canadian appointee was forced to withdraw at the last moment due to illness.) The high quality of 
their collective effort reflects the individual competence of the Commission members. 

28 Although members of the Railway Service are recognized as public servants, it was decided that a 
separate Commission should be established. See Federation of Malaya, Constitutional Proposals (Kuala 
Lumpur: Government Press, 1957), p. 15. 

29 At the same time the Police Service Commission was reconstituted similar to the Armed Forces Council 
and was renamed the Police Forces Commission. [At the time of writing, these amendments have not been 
Gazetted. For the text of the initial bill, see Federation of Malaya, A Bill intituled An Act to Amend the 
Constitution of the Federation (Kuala Lumpur: Government Press, 1960).] 

380 Tbid., article 32 (1)(c) and (f). “Joint public services” is defined by the Constitution [Article 133(1)] 
as services “common to the Federation and one or more of the States . . . or to two or more States. . 

As yet no “joint public services” have been formed. 
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ices of both Penang and Malacca are included within the constitutional jurisdiction 
of the Public Services Commission, and it is provided that other states, by law of the 
appropriate state legislature, may invite the Commission to extend its jurisdiction to 
that state.** Moreover, after any state has incorporated certain stipulated provisions* 
into its constitution, such a state must either establish its own public service com- 
mission,** or, failing to do this, the jurisdiction of the Public Services Commission 
may be extended to the public services of this state by federal law. To prevent the 
abrogation of this provision through state inaction, the Constitution provides that any 
state which has no public service commission and has failed to incorporate the pro- 
visions of the Eighth Schedule by December 31, 1962, will thereafter be liable to the 
jurisdiction of the Public Services Commission should Parliament by federal law so 
provide. 

Prior to the recent constitutional amendments, there was interlocking membership 
between the four service commissions which was centered on the Public Services Com- 
mission, and, at the present time, this practice continues in the case of the Public 
Services Commission and the Railway Service Commission. The Public Services 
Commission consists of a Chairman and a Deputy Chairman, one or both of whom 
shall have been members of a public service within five years prior to their first ap- 
pointments, and four to eight members, all of whom are appointed for five-year terms 
(and are eligible for reappointment) by the Yang di-Pertuan Agong acting on the 
advice of his Prime Minister.** The Railway Service Commission is composed of a 
Chairman and a Deputy Chairman, one or both of whom must have been public 
servants within the five-year period preceding their first appointments, and two to 
six other members, one of whom shall be a member of the Public Services Commis- 
sion and two of whom (if such persons are available) should have had experience in 
railway service or railway administration. All appointed members of the service com- 
missions serve five-year terms and can be removed from office only through the 
elaborate procedures established by the Constitution for the removal of a judge of 
the Supreme Court.*® 

The Constitution provides that, “it should be the duty of a Commission . . . to 
appoint, confirm, emplace on the permanent or pensionable establishment, promote, 
transfer and exercise disciplinary control over members of the service or services to 
which its jurisdiction extends.”** In addition to these duties, Commissions may be 





31 Jdid., article 139(1). Thus far three states have requested the jurisdiction of the Public Services Com- 
mission. [See Federation of Malaya, State of Pahang, Public Services Commission (Extension of Jurisdiction) 
Enactment, 1958 (Pahang No. 9 of 1958); Federation of Malaya, State of Perlis, Public Services Commission 
(Extension of Jurisdiction) Enactment, 1958 (Perlis No. 7 of 1958); and Federation of Malaya, State of 
Negri Sembilan, Public Services Commission (Extension of Jurisdiction) Enactment, 1959 (No. 5 of 1959).] 

82 These provisions are contained in the Eighth Schedule, Part I. The states have been requested, although 
they are not required, to incorporate these provisions into their state constitutions with a view to standard- 
izing state constitutional law throughout the Federation. 

83 Public service commissions have been established in Johore, Selangor, and Perak. In addition, Kelantan 
and Trengganu have a joint service commission. 

84 The Yang di-Pertuan Agong is the titular head-of-state, whose executive powers, for all practical 
purposes, are exercised only on the advice of his Prime Minister. 

35 To remove a judge of the Supreme Court the Yang di-Pertuan Agong must receive the remommenda- 
tion for such removal from a special ad hoc tribunal presided over by the Chief Justice and composed of at 
least five judges or former judges of the Supreme Court (or persons who have held equivalent offices in any 
Commonwealth country). See Article 125(3), (4). 

86 Article 144(1). 
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assigned such other duties as federal law may provide. Thus, it may be seen that the 
basic duties of the service commissions fall into the broad categories of appointment, 
promotion, and discipline, and, in the case of the Public Services Commission, there 
has been added the task of selecting officers for study leave and training courses and 
selecting candidates for the award of federal and Colombo Plan Scholarships and 
bursaries.** 

The procedures adopted by the service commissions** for selecting appointees to 
the public services are those outlined for the Commissions (Designate) on the eve of 
their establishment in January 1957.5 After an advertisement of a vacant post in the 
Government Gazette (or in the public press, or in both), applications are screened by 
a single member of the service commission working in conjunction with the head of 
the department in which the vacancy occurred. As a result of this screening process, 
it is recommended that several (usually four or five) applicants be requested to ap- 
pear for interview before a preliminary board, which is composed of two or three 
members of the commission and, in an advisory capacity, the department head con- 
cerned. The report of this interview board is then forwarded to the full commission, 
which in most cases ratifies the recommendations of the preliminary board, but which 
may request the re-appearance of any applicant before the full board. Similar proce- 
dures are followed in matters of promotion with the difference, of course, that ap- 
plications emanate from within rather than without the government service. More- 
over, if by the appropriate Scheme of Service promotion is limited to members of a 
particular service, advertising in the Gazette is unnecessary. In such cases, the Federa- 
tion Establishment Office forwards to the service commission a list of the officers 
within the promotion zone, together with their service records, and the specific 
recommendation of the department head concerned. From this point, the screening 
and interview procedures are almost identical to those used in the case of first ap- 
plications. 

Little can be said of the work of the Public Services Commission in the field of 
disciplinary matters at this time, since recently published Reports have touched only 
lightly on the subject. However, there have been several recent legal developments 
affecting the scope of jurisdictional power of the service commissions and the right of 
judicial appeal beyond disciplinary rulings of the commissions. The Constitution of 
the Federation outlines no avenue of appeal beyond the service commissions, and the 





87 These additional duties, which have greatly increased the work of the Commission, were assigned to 
the Public Service Appointments and Promotions Board in 1956 [see Public Service Appointments and 
Promotions Board, Report for the Year Ending 31st December 1956 (Kuala Lumpur: unpublished), p. 6] 
and apparently devolved automatically upon the Board’s successor, the Public Services Commission. Strictly 
speaking, these duties are extra-constitutional since they were not assigned by federal law, the rationale for 
them being that—in the case of training awards—officers will return qualified for higher posts, and, in the 
case of scholarships and bursaries, most of these recipients will eventually enter government service. Added 
to this is the simple fact that the machinery necessary for handling a large task was conveniently ready at 
hand. 

38 See Public Services Commission Report ... 1957 and 1958, pp. 4-6; Federation of Malaya, Report 
of the Police Service Commission for the Years Ending 31st December 1957 and 1958 (Kuala Lumpur: 
Government Press, 1960), p. 5; and Federation of Malaya, Report of the Activities of the Judicial and Legal 
Service Commission for the Years Ending 31st December 1957 and 1958 (Kuala Lumpur: Government 
Press, 1960), p. 5. [The Railway Service Commission has yet to publish an annual report. ] 

89 For these procedures in detail, see Federation of Malaya, The Public Services Commission, The Judicial 
and Legal Service Commission and the Police Service Commission (Kuala Lumpur: Government Press, 
1956) [General Circular No. 2 of 1956], pp. 1-8. 
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question is yet to be decided finally. However, if a recent decision of the High Court 
of Kuala Lumpur stands unchallenged, it appears that at least the procedures whereby 
the Commission arrived at its quasi-judicial decision, if not the substance of the de- 
cision, are open to review by the courts.*° The practice is not firmly established at this 
time, however, and further legal developments must be awaited before the extent of 
judicial review of administrative decisions by the Commission can be delineated 
clearly. 

The task of selecting candidates for the award of federal scholarships and training 
awards has greatly increased the work of the Public Services Commission. Following 
procedures of shortlisting and interviewing similar to those described above, the 
Commission in the three-year period 1956-1958 has processed almost ten thousand 
applications, interviewed slightly more than one half of these applicants, and awarded 
over one thousand scholarships, federal bursaries, and training awards. Additional 
miscellaneous duties undertaken by the Public Services Commission have included 
the recruitment of doctors from India and the recommendation of several candidates 
for foreign-sponsored study grants, including one Colombo Plan Scholarship. 

Such then is the system of public service commissions that has evolved in Malaya 
since the close of the Second World War. The constitutional bodies possessing 
statutory powers date only from the independence of the Federation in August 1957, 
too brief a period, especially for a country undergoing a transition in its public serv- 
ices, to permit generalizations. However, despite the comparative youth of the com- 
missions, several observations and conclusions of a general nature are possible at this 
time. It is possible to indicate the major political and social factors affecting the work 
of the service commissions in Malaya, and to comment on the past record and the 
future possibilities of the commissions and their antecedent body. 


Communal Groups and the Service Commissions 


The Federation of Malaya is confronted with one of the most troublesome prob- 
lems of communal relations faced in Southeast Asia, and the influence of the complex 
situation is clearly evident in the public services. There undoubtedly were some con- 
tacts between China and Malaya as early as the sixth century A.D., and it is reported 
that there were some 300 Chinese in Malacca at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; however, it was not until the development of the tin and rubber industries in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries that the great Chinese immigration into the 





40 See Rasiah Munusamy v. The Public Services Commission, High Court of Kuala Lumpur, Originating 
Motions 2/59 and 3/59 (unpublished). This case involved a request for a writ of mandamus to compel the 
Public Services Commission to reinstate one Rasiah Munusamy to the position of Assistant Passport Officer, 
Federation Overseas Service, from which he had been removed after it came to be known that he did not in 
fact possess the requisite qualifications for the post. The case was complicated by several legal technicalities 
and by an earlier criminal suit brought by the Government against Munusamy, a charge on which Munusamy 
was acquitted, but again on legal technicalities. [See Public Prosecutor v. Rasiah Munusamy, Kualu Lumpur 
Summons Case No. 1 of 1958 (unpublished); and Public Prosecutor v. Rasiah Munusamy, The Supreme 
Court of the Federation of Malaya in the High Court at Kuala Lumpur, Criminal Appeal No. 11 of 1958 
(unpublished).] Although the actions of the Commission were upheld in this case, obiter dicta of the Court 
clearly indicated that it felt itself competent to review the manner by which the Commission arrived at its 
decisions. Pointing out that certain procedures in disciplinary matters are detailed in the Constitution [ Article 
135(2)], the Court commented that “any action by the Commission in contravention of the Article must be 
constitutionally invalid. . . . In such cases, certiorari can and must issue to quash the order, because it is 
the right and the duty of the Court to maintain the rule of law and declare invalid any transgression of the 
limits of the constitution.” [O.M. 2/59 and 3/59, p. 9.] 
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Malay States took place.** In the present Federation of Malaya the Chinese represent 
37.2% of the total population,*? and the economic importance of the Chinese is even 
greater than their numerical proportion would seem to indicate. Chinese merchants, 
artisans, and laborers provide many of the goods and most of the services for urban 
consumers, who are themselves predominantly Chinese.** In addition, approximately 
40% of the tin produced in Malaya comes from mines owned by Chinese; Chinese 
own and operate most of the non-European rubber estates; and the pineapple indus- 
try is almost entirely Chinese from estate to can.** 

While the Chinese have monopolized the non-European segment of the economy, 
they have been extremely slow to participate actively in the political and administra- 
tive machinery of government. There has indeed been a great political awakening of 
the Chinese in Malaya since the Second World War, and Chinese are now serving in 
government services in the largest numbers ever; however, even among the younger 
generation, this political awareness is limited.** There are still many Chinese citizens 
of Malaya who know little, and perhaps care little, about the governance of the 
Peninsula. There is no doubt that past and present policies of the British and the 
Malays have contributed to a great extent to the political aloofness of the Chinese. 
Nevertheless, whatever the source of this attitude,*® it is still present in a large (but 
fortunately diminishing) proportion of the Chinese population, and the problems it 
engenders are very real. 

The Malay elite, for their part, have exhibited a genuine fear that the enterprising 
Chinese may overshadow them politically in their own country if proper safeguards 
are not established. Certain guarantees for Malay rights were therefore written into 
the Constitution of 1957, among which is the indirect guarantee that several of the 
public services will remain predominantly Malay. Thus, the Public Services Com- 


mission, by administrative order, is directed in its recruitment policies to ensure that 
certaiti quotas are maintained in some of the government services.** 





41 See Victor Purcell, The Chinese in Malaya (New York, 1948), chapters II-V; and Norton Ginsburg 
and Chester F. Roberts, Jr., Malaya (Seattle, 1958), pp, 243-249. 

#2 According to the most recent census [Federation of Malaya, Department of Statistics, 1957 Population 
Census, Report No. 1 (Kuala Lumpur: Department of Statistics Press, 1958), p. 1], the population of the 
Federation is 6,278,763. Of this number, 3,126,706 are Malaysians (49.8%); Chinese, 2,332,936 (37.2%); 
Indians, 695,985 (11.1%); and others, 123,136 (1.9%). “Malaysian” is defined by the Report as including 
“all persons of Malay, Indonesian or Aboriginal races,” while the category “ ‘Indians’ does not include 
Pakistanis and Ceylonese, who are included in ‘others.’ ” 

#3 According to the 1957 census [ibid., pp. 36-61], of the eight cities exceeding 50,000 population, 
Chinese are in the majority in all. 

#4 Ginsburg and Roberts, Malaya, pp. 254-265. 

#5 Interest in Malayan politics and government, based on the observations of the author, seems keenest 
among Chinese who have received English-language educations, and weakest among those who have 
attended the vernacular schools. The author, once when questioning an intelligent and educated, but non- 
English-speaking, Hainanese girl, received several answers that—if perhaps exhibiting greater political 
naivete than many such interviewees—was at least not atypical of the general nature of the response. When 
asked about the role of the Yang di-Pertuan Agong, she failed to comprehend at first who he was or what 
he did. After the author had carefully explained that he was the ‘King’ of Malaya, she promptly replied: 
“the ‘King’? Oh, that’s Malay; it’s no concern of mine.” 

46 On this complex question see Victor Purcell, The Chinese in Southeast Asia (London, New York and 
Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1951), Part V and Appendix IV; Victor Purcell, Malaya: Communist or 
Free? (Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1954); and Lucian Pye, Guerrilla Communism in 
Malaya (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956), especially Part III. 

47 The Constitution provides that the Yang di-Pertuan Agong, whose responsibility it is “to safeguard 
the special position of the Malays and the legitimate interests of other communities” [Article 153(1)], in 
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Probably the most important services in which fixed ratios of Malays to 
non-Malays (Chinese, Indians, and other ethnic groups) are maintained are the 
Malayan Civil Service and the External Affairs Service. The present quota of the 
former is 4:1, while the External Affairs Service has been instructed to maintain a 3:1 
ratio. In these cases the Public Services Commission is compelled, in effect, to apply 
two standards when selecting new appointees. There can therefore be little argument 
that within this area of its activities the Public Services Commission does not, as it 
was suggested in the introduction, guarantee “that fixed standards of recruitment. . . 
are applied without discrimination to all . . . potential members of the public services.” 
While it cannot be disputed that the Malayan Civil Service and the External Affairs 
Service are two of the most important services in the Federation, they include only a 
small number of public servants,** and to evaluate the work of the Public Services 
Commission in the field of recruitment it is necessary to view a broader segment of 
the bureaucracy. Moreover, since the turnover of personnel has been abnormally large 
during the past several years due to “Malayanization,”** the recruitment work of the 
Public Services Commission has been greatly augmented during this relatively brief 
period in the history of the public services. 

“Malayanization” of the government services, within the definition of the term 
usually encountered in the Federation, began in late 1956, and in the two years fol- 
lowing the announcement of the program the composition of the senior public services 
changed radically. In fact, in Division I of the services, which includes the senior 
officers of the bureaucracy, the change represented a complete reversal: on January 1, 
1957, expatriates held 61.8% of all posts, while Malayans held the remaining 38.2%; 
on January 1, 1959, Malayans were serving in 63.4°%% of Division I posts and European 
officers held but 36.6%.°° Thus, recruitment during this transitional two-year period 
merits a careful examination since the rate of increase of the various communities in 
the governmental services should be indicative of the degree to which the factor of 
ethnic origin influenced the Public Services Commission in making new appointments. 

The following chart is based on tabulations for all Division I services appearing 
on the Federation Establishment.** 





order to “ensure the reservation for Malays of such proportion as he may deem reasonable of positions in 
the public services” [Article 153(2)], may therefore “give such general directions as may be required for 
that purpose to any Commission” and the commission “shall duly comply with the directions.” [Article 
153(3)-] : 

48 There are some 300 members of the Malayan Civil Service and about 175 officers of the External 
Affairs Service. The total monthly-salaried bureaucracy of Malaya is approximately 70,000. 

49 The term is not self-defining. As currently used it is applied to the program enunciated in 1956 
whereby expatriate officers (usually British) serving in the public services of the Federation are replaced 
on payment of fixed scales of compensation by Malayan officers according to a pre-arranged schedule. 
[Policy matters regarding Malayanization are enunciated in Federation of Malaya, Malayanization of the 
Public Service: A Statement of Policy (Kuala Lumpur: Government Press, 1956); and Federation of Malaya, 
Report of the Committee on the Malayanization of the Public Service (Kuala Lumpur: Government Press, 
1956). For procedural and financial details, see Federation of Malaya Agreement, 1948, Tenth Schedule, as 
amended 1956, contained in Federation of Malaya, The Federation of Malaya Agreement (Amendment 
No. 4) Ordinance, 1956 (Kuala Lumpur: Government Press, 1958).] 

50 These figures were compiled by the author from published and unpublished material provided by the 
Federation Establishment Office, Kuala Lumpur. 

51 The Federation Establishment Office has not collected statistics of the governmental services by ethnic 
group since 1956, except in the case of services in which quotas are imposed. Figures appearing in this study 
were tallied by the author from the annual Staff Lists prepared by the Federation Establishment Office for 
the years ending January 1, 1957, 1958, and 1959. No List is available for 1960. 

Generally speaking, the Federation Establishment contains all Division I officers serving in Federal and 
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Total Division I Officers 
1957 1958 1959 





Expatriate 1766 1268 

Malay 390 512 653 
Chinese 366 520 684 
Indian 213 298 396 
Others 127 166 120 


Total 2862 2764 2927 


From an examination of this chart it may be seen that while the percentage of Divi- 
sion I posts held by Malays increased from 13.6°% on January 1, 1957, to 22.39% two 
years later, at the same time senior posts filled by the Chinese grew from 12.6% to 
23.3%. Moreover, on January 1, 1959, there were actually 31 more Chinese serving in 
Division I than there were Malays, and, when the total of non-Malay Asian officers is 
compared with the tally of Malay officers for the same date, it can be seen that Malays 
were outnumbered in the senior services by a ratio of almost 2:1. 

From the above analysis it may be concluded that the Chinese have been accepted 
in the public services in surprising numbers, and if the trend indicated in the pre- 
ceding chart continues, in the coming years they will hold increasingly larger pro- 
portions of the higher posts. However, an examination limited to the numerical 
strength of the communal groups in government service is misleading; some con- 
sideration must also be given to the nature of the posts filled by each group. 

As it was suggested in an earlier paragraph, the Malayan Civil Service, the most 
important and prestigious service in the Federation, is predominantly staffed today 
by Malay officers. According to figures collected for all the services (which are correct 
only to January 1, 1959), the small Malayan Civil Service was composed of 104 
European officers, 166 Malays, and 28 non-Malay Asians. By January 1, 1960,” the 
Service had 62 Europeans, 193 Malays, and 33 non-Malay Asians. Moreover, of the 
superscale** posts of the Malayan Civil Service, at that time all were filled either by 
European or Malay officers. It was not until July 1, 1960, that the first two Chinese 
M.CSS. officers were confirmed in superscale appointments by the Public Services 
Commission. 

While non-Malays are severely handicapped in entering the administrative serv- 
ices,"* great numbers have gained entrance into many of the professional and technical 
services. Based on the most recent figures available Division I of the Educational 
Service is predominantly non-Malay,” while in the Medical Service, Chinese alone 





State posts throughout Malaya. There are a few exceptions to this generalization, but so minor as not to 
affect greatly the tabulations employed in this study. 

52 Since figures for the Malayan Civil Service are prepared independently of the other services on the 
Federation Establishment, more recent information is available. 

53 Superscale posts are the most senior appointments in Division I, of which there were 89 actual appoint- 
ments in the M.C.S. as of January 1960. 

54In addition to the Malayan Civil Service, there are two junior administrative services—the Malay 
Administrative Service and the Executive Service. The former is limited exclusively to Malays while the 
latter is open to all communities, but is staffed primarily by non-Malays. However, even in the junior 
services non-Malays are at a distinct disadvantage. Promotion from the M.A.S. to the M.C.S. is permitted 
and is the general rule, even for personnel who are actually underqualified. There is no provision for pro- 
motion from the Executive Service to the M.C.S. 

55 Europeans, 28.4%; Malay, 18.1%; Chinese, 28.4%; Indian, 18%; others, 7%. 
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outnumber even expatriate officers, and non-Malay Asians account for more than two 
thirds of the total Division I appointments of the Service. Moreover, as the following 
chart of the communal structure of the Medical Service will suggest, Chinese and 


Indians are entering the Service in large numbers each year while the recruitment of 
Malays is extremely limited. 


Federation Medical Service 
(Division I Posts) 
1957 1958 1959 





Expatriate 196 141 143 
Malay 38 42 52 
Chinese 151 196 248 
Indian 94 112 156 
Other 45 56 44 


Although the contrast is less striking, a number of other services, most notably the 
Public Works and Inland Revenue Departments, are strongholds of the non-Malay 
public servants. It might also be pointed out that in the Police Service, which is pre- 
dominantly Malay in the junior grades, the senior posts in January 1959 were almost 
evenly divided among Europeans, Malays and non-Malay Asian officers.™® 

From the preceding discussion of recruitment during a two-year period of Malay- 
anization, it may be observed that the Public Services Commission, in areas in which 
it is allowed absolute discretion, has exhibited no preference for one communal group 
at the corresponding disadvantage of another. To be sure, it is no secret in Malaya 
that in the selection of new appointees there exists double standards which are 
weighted in favor of Malays in several of the most important Federal services. More- 
over, among those who have had the opportunity to spend some time among Malayan 
government officers it is also apparent that there are a number of non-Malays in the 
public services who resent this obvious discrimination. However, whatever may be an 
observer’s criticism of the situation, the fault lies not with the Public Services Com- 
mission but with the system that permits the imposition of these quotas. The potential 
value of an applicant must be the sole criterion for selection if the P.S.C. is to fulfill 
its rightful function in a merit system of bureaucracy.** 

It is difficult to present a documented analysis of the work of the Public Services 
Commission in the field of the promotion of government officers already serving in 
the public services. Information that would be necessary to assess the objectivity of the 
Commission is contained in the confidential personal files of each officer, and these 
files are open only to a relatively few officers even within the government service. 
However, it is generally accepted that the most important criterion for promotion is 
seniority, a belief which is borne out both by the comments of a large number of 
public servants and by a cursory study of the Staff Lists. According to the Malayan 





56 Expatriates,161; Malays, 150; non-Malay Asians, 174. 

57 Although a lengthy subject in itself and one which is not particularly relevant to a discussion of 
service commissions, it is the author’s conviction that the present quota system is less conducive to furthering 
the social and political advancement of the Malays than most Malays are willing to admit. And, viewed from 
a broader perspective, Malaya may find that the practice of preserving unrealistic ratios in the key services is 
considerably more harmful than helpful in contributing to the total development of the nation. 
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Civil Service List of January 1, 1960, of the Asian officers holding superscale posts, 
with but a single exception®® all entered the Service between 1941 and 1952. All Asian 
officers serving in posts below superscale rank have, with only six exceptions, entered 
the Service since 1952. No Chinese applicant was appointed to the Malayan Civil 
Service until 1953, when two entered, and in July 1960 both were confirmed in super- 
scale posts. It is true that in promoting these Chinese to superscale posts the P.S.C. 
actually passed over some officers with more lengthy service, but the two officers were 
in the normal “promotion zone,” and those passed over again were the six who had 
not been promoted earlier. Thus, from these limited observations, it can only be con- 
cluded that seniority is a factor apparently more important than communal member- 
ship. 

The present structure of the public services is of course of the British colonial 
model, and the same must be said of the service commissions. Although the Public 
Services Commission did not legally come into existence until Merdeka (inde- 
pendence), it is nevertheless a British product, and in a large degree guidance of the 
Commission has been in expatriate hands.°® Expatriate officers are now leaving 
Malaya and the most difficult period to be faced by the public services, including the 
P.S.C., is rapidly approaching. This is not of course meant to imply that Malayans 
are incapable of staffing the public services and the service commissions. To the con- 
trary, with the demands of planned Malayanization there are many young Malayans 
of all communities who have performed brilliantly despite the distinct disadvantage 
of limited experience. A large number of Malayan officers have ascended to posts of 
high responsibility with many years less experience than their European predecessors 
enjoyed. It is only the intent of the author to point out that just as Malayan govern- 
ment is in a transitional period, so too are the public services. The services and the 
service commissions have grown out of European practice and in many cases were 
designed to satisfy colonial needs. Goals are now being redefined, and, with this re- 
definition, the means to these altered ends must inevitably undergo some changes. It 
will be the task of the Malayan Government to assure that alteration does not mean 
deterioration, and to make the services peculiarly Malayan, while retaining the many 
good features of the bureaucracy that are products of their colonial heritage. In the 
Public Services Commission the British foundation is sound, but the strength of the 
Malayan superstructure will depend upon the adaptability of all Malayans in govern- 
ment to the changed political situation. 





58 One superscale officer entered the M.C.S. in 1954. 

59 On the Public Services Commission are three Malays, one Chinese, one Indian, one Eurasian and one 
European. The British member is Deputy Chairman, the same post he held in the Public Service Commission 
(Designate), and has actually been the guiding hand that has directed the course of the Commission since 
the period of the Public Service Appointments and Promotions Board, of which he was Chairman. 





The Web of Tibetan Monasticism 


BEATRICE D. MILLER 


A ieee study of the Tibetan religious institution, usually regarded as the province 
of Orientalists, Sanskritists, and students of comparative religion, has much of 
value to offer the social scientist. The institution represents a striking demonstration 
of a cultural force that has defied the dominant cultural patterns of China and India, 
under whose political authority a major portion of the religion’s followers live. Simul- 
taneously, the institution has united in a distinctively Tibetan cultural pattern many 
disparate groups, such as the Lepcha of Sikkim and to an extent even the revitalized 
Buddhist Newars of Nepal, whose original cultures resembled that of either their 
tribal or Hindu neighbors.’ Into this institution are woven nomadic pastoralists and 
urban craftsmen, slash-and-burn agriculturalists and people engaged in international 
trade, world-travellers and serfs bound to the land, brigands and saintly mystics. 
Rather than Tibet and its monasteries being an isolated geographic and cultural 
“refuge” area, the study of this key institution reveals a far more dynamic picture. 
Common ideology and common faith provide the basis for the institution, and it 
is well-known that in the monastic Order they find their most complete expression. 
Less appreciated is the fact that the nature of this monastic Order and of Buddhist 
doctrine not only permits but necessitates a process of “cross-fertilization,” a constant 
re-enforcement of Buddhist ties and ideas through contact with, and study of, the 
teachings of other Buddhist Sects. This process integrates the entire pan-Lamaist com- 
munity and, moreover, ties pan-Lamaism with the non-Lamaist Buddhist world. At 
the same time, it preserves, perhaps even enhances, the cleavage between the Lamaists 
and their non-Buddhist neighbors, so that Professor Tucci in 1948 could observe that, 
“Kalimpong and Darjeeling are towns thrown like a bridge between two cultures. 
But these [the Indian and Lamaist cultures] come in touch with each other only out- 
wardly. There is no real welding of the souls or the customs. The people meet and 
look at each other. ... They are thrown together but keep innerly apart. . . . Customs, 
dress and languages brush shoulders but do not mix, as if they were engaged in a 
mutual resistance test. There isn’t even the smallest hint at a bridging over which 
could precede a merging of both cultures.”* The events of the twelve years since 
Tucci’s observation have increased, more likely than not, the validity of this statement. 
To understand the role of the Tibetan religious institution, one must have in mind 
this process which is common to all Buddhism. To see the part it plays in helping to 
produce what can best be described—despite the mixed metaphor—as the web of 





Mrs. Miller teaches anthropology at the University of Wisconsin Extension Center, Madison, This article 
is a revised version of a paper read at the annual meeting of the Association in April 1960. It is based on 
field research undertaken in 1953-55 and is part of a broader study of the Tibetan Buddhist monastic sys- 
tem which she completed for her dissertation at the University of Washington. 

1 David Snellgrove, Buddhist Himalaya (Philosophical Library, New York, 1957), pp. 97-98 discusses 
the role of Tibetan monks among the Newars. 

2 Giuseppe Tucci, To Lhasa and Beyond, trans. Mario Carelli (Rome, 1956), p. 12. 
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Tibetan monasticism, it is necessary to present two pictures, the surface appearance 
and that which exists below the surface. Although contradictory, both are “true.” It 
is the existence of both which gives strength to the institution. Understandably, it is 
the surface picture which is most frequently found in the literature on Tibet. Here 
too it requires consideration first. 


The Surface Picture: divisive tendencies 


Although the dGe-lugs-pa or Yellow Sect is the official state sect of Tibet, it must 
share ecclesiastic importance with several other sects whose number depends upon 
what sets of criteria are employed. For our purposes there is a four-fold division, 
designated as (1) rNying-ma-pa (also called the “Old” or “Red” or “Unreformed” 
Sect); (2) bKa-rgyud-pa (“White” Sect, including the Karma-pa branch sects); (3) 
Sa-skya-pa (also known as the “Multi-colored” Sect); and (4) dGe-lugs-pa. All sects 
are represented in Tibet; one or more may hold sway in the peripheral areas where 
the others are not to be found. In Mongolia, for example, all the monasteries belonged 
to the dGe-lugs-pa, whereas in Sikkim and in Bhutan there is no dGe-lugs-pa Sect 
representation. In India, specifically in the Darjeeling District and in Calcutta, there 
were rNying-ma-pa, bKa-rgyud-pa and dGe-lugs-pa, but no Sa-skya-pa. 

The inter-sect rivalry which had marked much of Tibet’s early history may have 
started with doctrinal disagreements, but it soon solidified under the stress of political 
and economic competition. Each sect, by turn as it were, made more-or-less successful 
bids to achieve effective secular control over portions of the Tibetan cultural sphere. 
Many of the new schools and sects developed in outlying areas, but they all aspired 
to establish themselves in central Tibet. To achieve their goal their representatives 
traversed the total area. When a sect achieved political dominance it established itself 
in the central provinces. Then, as a result both of the political pressures, sometimes 
accompanied by pillage and repression of the defeated sects, and of the proselytizing 
spirit characteristic of Buddhism, Tibetan Buddhism constantly radiated out from 
central Tibet to the peripheral areas. The rival sects would retain their more distant 
holdings, even if their central power and influence diminished. This pattern of cen- 
tral development and subsequent radiation and dispersal as new schools achieved 
control was partially interrupted with the rise to power of the dGe-lugs-pa. 

Previously, the other sects had encountered intense competition from ecclesiastic 
and lay rivals. In contrast, the dGe-lugs-pa’s secular and ecclesiastic authority in Tibet 
has endured for over three hundred years. This is a phenomenon due less to the in- 
ternal situation than to external developments, such as the intercession of the Mongols 
under Gusri Khan, the Dzungar invasion, and Manchu manipulations. Taking ad- 
vantage of these factors, the Yellow Sect hierarchs utilized their secular control to 
attempt to circumscribe and limit the power of the rival sects. However, even today 
in those areas where such secular control has been lacking one finds outspoken re- 
sentment and repudiation of the dGe-lugs-pa claims to religious or moral superiority. 
This, in brief, is the traditional surface: picture of inter-sect hostility and persistent 
rivalry. 

Bitter hostilities and divisions have long existed within the dGe-lugs-pa itself. The 
best known example of this tendency is the contest between the parties of the Panchen 
and Dalai Lamas; an historic rivalry which has again come to our notice with recent 
developments in Tibet and the Communist Chinese attempts to put the Panchen 
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Lama in control. The first Dalai Lama who achieved secular control (“The Great 
Fifth”) “recognized” or “discovered” that his tutor—and rival—was an incarnated 
Buddha, rather than a Bodhisattva. This recognition was a typically Lamaist act, at 
least inferentially negating the Panchen Lama’s potential claim to secular influence by 
very respectfully, very properly elevating him into a strictly spiritual eminence. To 
understand fully the situation, it must be recognized that behind this rivalry within the 
dGe-lugs-pa, as expressed by the Dalai-Panchen conflicts, stands the historic regional 
competition between the forces of gTsang or the Panchen’s seat, and those of dBus or 
Lhasa. gTsang interests, and its rivalry with dBus, were once represented by the 
Sa-skya-pa and then later by the Karma-pa. Most recently these interests have been ex- 
pressed through the Panchen Lama and his party, even when it has served neither 
Nationalist nor Communist Chinese interests. 

The capital, Lhasa, the seat of dGe-lugs-pa authority, presents a similar scene of 
intense rivalry which periodically has broken out in bloody conflicts between the 
major dGe-lugs-pa monasteries of Se-ra, hBras-spungs (Depung) and, to a lesser 
extent, dGa-ldan (Gandan). Historically, Se-ra and hBras-spungs have lined up on 
opposing sides in Tibetan conflicts, most of which revolved around the selection of 
the powerful regents who ruled Tibet during the minority of the Dalai Lamas. Even 
in the relatively recent past the five to seven thousand armed monks of Se-ra have 
defied the authority of the national Tibetan government, and the more than ten 
thousand monks of hBras-spungs on other occasions have had to be forcibly sup- 
pressed—with the eager assistance of Se-ra.* 

Still other divisive tendencies exist in the secular realm. For example, while 
Lhasa’s political control primarily applies to the central provinces of gTsang and dBus 
and to the very sparsely settled regions of the north and west, in these areas there are 
small enclaves. of quasi-independent principalities. Also to the east, prior to recent 
developments, one found independent principalities; some under the nominal pro- 
tection of the Lhasa government, most under the control of China. These local gov- 
ernments and principalities, relatively independent of the central authority, have been 
described frequently but inaccurately as “tribes” (such as the “Kham-ba tribesmen”) 
within the Tibetan state. 

To complicate the picture further, it should be noted that the central Church-State 
and the local states must contend with the opposing interests of lay and ecclesiastic 
factions as well as those of nomadic pastoral and land-bound agricultural populations. 
Add to this the fact that Chinese, Indian, Nepalese, and Bhutanese governments have 
controlled major portions of the Lamaist population, and attempted to orient them 
toward their own capitals rather than toward Lhasa. The picture then is of an 
area rent by political divisions, sectarianism, and regional conflicts, where some iso- 
lated monasteries are independent and powerful and the vast majority of monasteries 
must depend either on the favor of the lay authorities or on the poverty, backward- 
ness, and superstition of the population. 





3 Sir Charles Bell, Tibet, Past and Present (Oxford, 1924), p. 120 and Li Tieh-tseng, Historical Status 
of Tibet (New York, 1956), p. 68, discuss the past role of hBras-spungs. Li discusses (p. 188) Se-ra’s de- 
fiance of the government. In view of statements made by Bell and others about hBras-spungs being “pro- 
Chinese,” perhaps because so many of its monks came from areas under Chinese control, it was especially 
interesting to note that reports indicated that the monks of both Se-ra and hBras-spungs, as well as of 
dGa-ldan, had united to hold off the Chinese in 1959. 
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Why then has not the whole system fallen under the impact of British and Indian 
“enlightenment” or of China’s ruthless attempts at reorganization and control? For 
the last two hundred years Chinese governments, whether Manchu, Kuomintang, or 
Communist, have tried to modify the Tibetan system. The uprisings in 1959 only 
brought to public attention the fact that the Chinese People’s Republic had con- 
stantly been forced to revise and moderate its attempts at altering the Tibetan pattern. 
Long before the flight of the Dalai Lama, the Peking government openly confessed 
to encountering much more difficulty in controlling the situation in Tibet than in 
other areas. To gain some understanding of the resilience and durability of Tibetan 
society it must be examined from the vantage point of the web of inter-connections. 


The Sub-surface Picture: the web 


One must start with the sectarian divisions. Despite the fact that each sect has 
reached ascendancy by political control, there are universally respected and venerated 
figures. Thus the founder of the rNying-ma-pa, Padma Sambhava, is worshipped by 
all sects. The Sa-skya hierarchs occupy a position in the official Lhasan ecclesiastic- 
secular hierarchy just below that of the Dalai and Panchen Lamas. The only woman 
who occupies a similarly high position in this hierarchy is a non-dGe-lugs-pa incarna- 
tion. The poet-saint, Mi-la ras-pa, whose poems are recited by itinerant monks and 
whose name and songs are revered by all Lamaists, was one of the founders of the 
dGe-lugs-pa’s major rival. 

In some instances, the dGe-lugs-pa Church-State has appropriated key personnel 
from other sects. This is especially important in the case of the State Oracles, whose 
voices still play a significant role in every major decision, whether it be the validity 
of a child’s claim to be the incarnation of the previous Dalai or Panchen, or whether 
it be to collaborate or to revolt against China. Despite their forming so important an 
element in the State’s officialdom, they remain unregenerate rNying-ma-pa. 

But inter-sect ties reach beyond the question of the dGe-lugs-pa State organization. 
The system of incarnating hierarchs also contributes to the ties. Thus it is quite usual 
to find a dGe-lugs-pa incarnation in a non-dGe-lugs-pa stronghold, or to find power- 
ful bKa-rgyud-pa or rNying-ma-pa hierarchs among the close kin of leading dGe- 
lugs-pa families. This same system helps to tie the quasi-independent outlying regions 
to dBus. It seems no coincidence that few, if any, Dalai Lamas have been born to 
dBus families. 

The potential threat to the Dalai’s authority posed by the Panchen should, in 
theory, be minimized by the doctrine whereby the survivor is to help choose and 
then to educate and ordain the successor to the deceased’s throne. Under the excep- 
tionally strong teacher-pupil tie found in Tibetan Buddhism, this would mean ideally 
that the young incarnation would heed the council of his tutor. In fact, however, no 
Dalai in the nineteenth or twentieth centuries was ordained by a Panchen Lama. 
The Panchen Lamas have been much longer lived, so the question of their ordina- 
tion by a Dalai Lama rarely has arisen. However, more direct means of checkmating 
the Panchen exist in the fact that, although gTsang-based, the Panchen Lama has 
secular control over only minor portions of the province. Except for his monastic seat 
of bKra-shis-lhun-po (Tashilhunpo), the Panchen Lama did not hold authority over 
gTsang’s important center of Shigatze. The other major trading center of Gyantse 
similarly was under Lhasan control. Furthermore, the Sa-skya hierarch’s continuing 
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influence in gTsang still helps to divide the Panchen’s potential following. Com- 
bined with the Panchen’s spiritual status and the Dalai’s claims to sole legitimate 
succession to the throne of the ancient Tibetan Empire, as an incarnation not only 
of sPyan-ras-gzigs (Chen-re-zig, AvalokitéSvara) but also of Srong-btsan -sgam-po 
(Srong-btsan Gampo), Tibet’s most famous emperor, these facts keep the Panchen 
and his party perpetually striving, but never arriving. 

When the Dalai is in secular control even the Se-ra hBhas-spungs rivalry is held 
in check. Before he had become the head of the dGe-lugs-pa State the Dalai had been, 
and still is, the incarnate hierarch of hBras-spungs. Conveniently, the Se-ra incarna- 
tion traditionally has presided over a monastery in Peking, so that the Dalai acted as 
head of Se-ra too. Moreover, in religious matters both Se-ra and hBras-spungs must 
bow to the smaller but more authoritative voice of dGa-ldan. dGa-ldan’s hierarchs 
are selected for specific terms on the basis of their learning and sanctity. They are 
regarded as the nearest approach to a concept of final authority in dGe-lugs-pa 
doctrine. 

Further examination of the system reveals that the spread of the Tibetan monastic 
institution was accomplished by the branching out of the major monasteries. The 
whole network of mother-daughter monasteries is still expanding. This does not 
mean the spread of approximately four thousand independent monasteries of various 
sizes and degrees of influence, but rather the growth of about a dozen mother monas- 
teries, each of which has innumerable subsidiary monasteries scattered throughout the 
whole Lamaist area. This is, of course, a somewhat simplified picture. In fact, in 
many instances major subsidiaries have their own dependent branches, so that an 
important subsidiary or daughter monastery may serve locally or regionally as a 
mother monastery. In these instances the tie to the actual mother monastery is some- 
what obscured, but it is still there. 

The mother monastery is the training ground for the heads of its various sub- 
sidiaries. Ascending the ladder of ecclesiastic rank even in the most remote areas is 
dependent upon training at one of the centers. Not even incarnations can assume 
controlling positions until they have received such instruction. The mother monas- 
tery maintains ties with its “daughters” in other ways as well; sometimes in the form 
of economic aid, more often through the periodic visitations of high-ranking monks 
who assume leadership of the local monastery during their stay. In many instances, 
suggestions and advice from the mother monastery form part of the normal busi- 
ness of the local monastery’s biweekly convocations. Even where, as in the case of the 
rNying-ma-pa, political and doctrinal bases tend to minimize the “daughter’s” de- 
pendence upon the mother monastery, the latter’s potential control is recognized and 
accepted with more-or-less good grace. Consequently, instead of speaking for just 
the twenty-odd thousand monks around Lhasa, the Big Three represent directly or 
indirectly almost the entire dGe-lugs-pa monkhood. When the Sa-skya hierarch 
speaks, he speaks not only for Sa-skya but also for sDe-dge (Derge) and all the 
subsidiaries that these two major monasteries control in eastern Tibet and in Ladakh. 
When sMin-grol-gling (Mindoling) speaks, Sikkim and parts of Nepal, as well as 
Tibet, are involved, and so on. An attack on the obscure monastery or branch is 
noted and, if possible, avenged by the mother monastery and its subsidiaries. This 
accounts for the fact that Chinese Communist interference with monastic holdings in 
distant Amdo had repercussions in Lamaist circles in India and Nepal, and the fact 
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that Amdowa monks could successfully solicit support for their embattled monas- 
teries of the Northeast. 

Not only head monks are involved in this mother-daughter system. Especially in 
Tibet, where many monasteries are actively engaged in trade and in the organiza- 
tion of trading caravans, a minor monk from a small branch monastery may serve 
as muleteer or guard for a caravan heading for Lhasa. Or he may have been sent out 
from Tibet to India to set up a caravanserai which brings income to the mother 
monastery as well as shelter and sanctuary to the caravaneers who travel the route. 
Through both trading activities and pilgrimages, there is a constant coming and 
going of personnel from outlying areas to the center at Lhasa. En route they find 
shelter and sustenance at the local monasteries, or in encampments or villages to which 
they bring news of events of secular and religious importance. 


Metta 


At this point, one must examine a basic tenet of Buddhism, the concept of metta— 
sometimes translated as friendship, brotherhood, or love, but perhaps more accurately 
as tolerance. Within the religious, as opposed to the political, realm metta refers to 
the right of every individual to follow that path or “career” which is best suited 
to his own quest for enlightenment. The particular “career” may be deprecated, 
“with metta” of course, but it must be recognized as a legitimate activity. This concept 
of metta is the basis for the process of “cross-fertilization” and provides a foundation 
for inter-sect ties. As a result, in Tibet the dGe-lugs-pa may claim orthodoxy, but there 
is no corresponding heresy involved in following a non-dGe-lugs-pa path. As long as 
an ordained monk of any sect abides by the rules of the particular institution, he must 
be accepted as a fellow monk. Consequently, one finds dGe-lugs-pa monks in resi- 
dence at non-dGe-lugs-pa monasteries, studying the teachings of the founders of the 
various other sects. One can similarly find non-dGe-lugs-pa monks at dGe-lugs-pa 
monasteries who are free to pursue their studying so long as there is no infraction 
of the rules. dGe-lugs-pa monasteries have Guru Rin-po-che temples for the con- 
venience of rNying-ma-pa worshippers. Each sect’s teachers or founders are regarded 
as the masters of particular paths, all of them of importance. Where an activity 
is regarded as the specialty of some other sect (for example, the Sa-skya-pa control 
of witches and the rNying-ma-pa control of the elements), neither the State, nor the 
monastery, nor the lay community, hesitates to call in the appropriate expert.‘ 

Thus the threads of the web spread even more thoroughly over the area, tying 
together not only subsidiary branch monasteries of each sect, but also interweaving 
the sects on a local as well as a state level. Through religious, political, and economic 
activities, through incarnations and through the prospect of more rapid social mobil- 
ity within Tibet, the clerical career enmeshes a very broad representation of lay 
families—the nobility for greater political power, the poor for economic gain. The 
poor laity also can profit from having family members in the monastic system. 

Along the southern periphery of Tibet, including northern India, Bhutan, and 
Sikkim, lay involvement takes other forms. But there, even now, the monastery 
becomes a focus. From the monasteries “all roads lead to Lhasa.” The Tibet-orienta- 
tion has been enhanced beyond the strictly religious sphere in these areas. It has 





*In fact, within the strongholds of the dGe-lugs-pa there is some question as to the actual doctrinal 
derivation of the Medical School, and perhaps also of the school for clerical officials. 
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served to integrate even non-Tibetan border people into the composite “pan-Lamaist” 
picture. 


What do the surface and sub-surface pictures mean when taken together and of 
what significance are they for understanding the Chinese People’s Republic’s prob- 
lems in dealing with Tibet? The divisiveness seen in the surface picture results in 
“strength through weakness.” There is no secular authority that can permanently 
defrock monks. Neither is there any overall ecclesiastic authority which can do so. 
Therefore, even if the Dalai Lama had become an effective puppet of the Chinese 
People’s Republic, he still would have had no final authority with which he could 
have dictated to the entire institution. Since the absence of immutable centers of 
authority prevented the growth of effective central control, the Chinese historically 
have had to take a piecemeal approach. When they resorted to more subtle means 
and attempted to work within the web, their efforts were undermined by the system. 
When they were too blatant in their efforts to control the institution, they only suc- 
ceeded in antagonizing the population and in driving the centers out into the periph- 
ery where they could regroup. It is true that China has always been able to find indi- 
viduals or monasteries prepared to collaborate in order to serve their own interests 
or grudges. But this approach could work only within the institutional framework, 
and succeeded only when it served the collaborating party’s interests. Any attack on 
the monastic institution per se, rather than on particular monasteries or personnel, 
would lose the Chinese even this unreliable support because the web of the insti- 
tution is so pervasive and of such value to all factions and all groups that it has held 
together. Furthermore, any attempt to control or to abolish the entire monastic system 
involves close supervision of more than four thousand monasteries, any one of which 
might suddenly become the center for the major leaders, and some of which lie far 
outside the area over which even the People’s Republic can exert control. 

The Tibetan monastic institution has a widespread sub-surface basis which acts 
to unify all of cultural Tibet, even in those areas where Tibetan is spoken and known 
only by the monks, and even where, superficially, the people are secularly-oriented. 
Within the web of the institution there is room for the non-believer and the skeptic 
to fit into the pan-Lamaist sphere. The web radiates into the very heart of Hindu 
India, through Lamaist connections with the Maha Bodhi?® Society and Lamaist repre- 
sentation at revered Bodh Gaya. It also penetrates into the newly-independent Bud- 
dhist nations of Ceylon and Burma. The concept of metta may be strained by the 
differences between Theravadin and Lamaist, but it still applies. Lamaist representa- 
tives were present at the Sixth Buddhist World Council at Rangoon. Lamaists have 
visited the other Buddhist lands and have taken part in the renascence of Buddhist 
activities which marked the independence of these former colonies. Thus through 
the monastic institution and the web it weaves, “remote” Tibet and its fate in the 
present period are very much a part of the modern world. 





5 The Lamaist Maharajas of Sikkim and of Bhutan are sponsors of the Maha Bodhi Society which is 
comprised primarily of Indian Buddhists and numbers many Indian government officials among its mem- 
bership. 








NOTE 
The Deccan Education Society 


D. D. KARVE 


Education on western lines began in India by the middle of the nineteenth century 
with the establishment of a few high schools and colleges in the larger cities of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Bombay, and Poona. The three oldest universities in India, those at the 
“Presidency” capitals of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay were incorporated in 1858 and 
the first graduates in arts and law came out soon thereafter. Normally most of the 
arts graduates entered the middle ranks of the administrative services and received, 
according to the standards of the times, relatively attractive remuneration. Also, they 
were greatly respected in the middle class society of those days. The law graduates 
also did well as advocates and lower grade judges, and a few even won such coveted 
posts as seats on the benches of the High Courts. 

There were a few among these young college educated men who looked beyond 
their immediate financial and social advancement and gave thought to the larger 
interests of the country. They understood that if ever the dream of India taking its 
rightful place among the nations of the world were to be realized, it could only come 
through the education of the masses, through the reduction of ignorance, superstition, 
and prejudice. No country could either free itself from foreign domination or remain 
free for long if its citizens continued to be immersed in traditional thought and be- 
havior, oblivious of what was happening outside their narrow circle of daily life. 
Education, more education, and still more education was seen as the only way to real 
and lasting freedom. 

But—and it was a very serious “but”—a foreign government, bent on maintaining 
its hold on a conquered country and preventing it by all possible means from gaining 
freedom, was not likely to render any significant help in the spread of education. Of 
course it was obvious that because of the impossibility of manning the civil or military 
services from top to bottom exclusively with Britishers, a certain number of Indians 
had to be educated and trained to work under British administrators and officers, but 
their number was to be carefully regulated. The number of institutions for the spread 
of education and the money allotted for this purpose was kept down to the barest 
minimum. Further, the amount of government finance made available to privately- 
conducted educational institutions was kept at a fairly low level. 

All these thoughts were matters of concern to at least a few of those Indians who 
had become acquainted with new ideas through their own higher education. They 
had read the works of Mill and Spencer, about the movement for the liberation of 
slaves, about human equality and dignity, about democracy and parliamentary gov- 
ernment, about the conquest of vast territories by Europeans, about the economic 
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exploitation of the colored peoples and they were fired with the urge to liberate their 
country and to enlighten their brothers. The spread of education which, they felt, was 
the only way to achieve their cherished goals, necessarily would involve lives dedi- 
cated to the service of their country in the manner of Christian missionaries, lives of 
relative poverty, but lives of great personal satisfaction. 

It was in the years immediately preceding 1880 that two young Maharashtrian 
college students, B. G. Tilak and G. G. Agarkar, discussed these matters with each 
other and with a few other friends and decided to establish a non-government high 
school in Poona as soon as they had taken their degrees. They realized that the task 
before them was a difficult one for several reasons. First, they had to secure the co- 
operation of properly qualified men who would be willing to dedicate their lives to 
this work and be prepared to live in very modest circumstances. In order to make the 
high school an instrument for the spread of education, it was proposed to charge 
lower fees than in the government high schools; with the meager amount of govern- 
ment grant-in-aid available, the scale of salaries paid to the teachers had to be kept 
low. Second, public confidence and recognition would have to be created in order for 
such a venture to succeed. Third, it was necessary to maintain good relations with the 
government in order to secure the little financial aid that might be forthcoming, and 
also to enable students graduating from the newly-established institution to secure 
suitable posts in government offices and business concerns. 

The new high school, called the New English School, was established in Poona 
on January 1, 1880. The four founders of this institution were Vishnu Krishna 
Chiplonkar, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Gopal Ganesh Agarkar, and Mahadev Ballal 
Namjoshi. Chiplonkar was one of the best known Marathi writers of his time. 
He had resigned from a junior post in the administrative service of the government 
of Bombay because of the atmosphere of humiliation and drudgery, and was already 
known to Maharashtrians as the author of some of the finest essays written in their 
language. Tilak and Agarkar, who were later to rise to eminence as leaders in the 
public life of their region and of their country, were then young graduates filled with 
patriotic zeal. Namjoshi, though an undergraduate and not so well known as his 
colleagues, was equally enthusiastic about the need for the spread of education among 
his countrymen. 

The new high school gained a surprisingly good reception in Poona and it also 
proved to be academically well able to hold its own in competition with the older and 
better endowed government institutions.’ In a short time, the school began to attract 
good students because of its high standards, no less than for the lower fees. In the 
declaration issued by the founders, one of the principal objectives was stated as 
“cheapening and facilitating education” and this goal has been persistently kept be- 
fore their eyes by the generations of workers who followed the original founders. 

A few years after the starting of the New English School, the organizers decided 
to expand their field of activities by starting a college. When one considers that only 
about two and a half years after the opening of the high school this band of patriotic 
young men had suffered a crippling blow in March of 1882, with the death of their 
senior colleague, Chiplonkar, one’s admiration certainly rises. In the meanwhile, other 





1 The number of students rose from 35 on the opening day to 336 on the last day of the first academic 
year. 
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young men had come forward to join the institution and to participate in the service 
of their country. Chief among these was V. S. Apte, a noted scholar in the field of 
Sanskrit, who was to be the first principal of the proposed college. Further, it was 
recognized that if the activities of the group were to be widened and made more effec- 
tive, it was essential to have a central authority to coordinate and direct general 
policies—administrative, financial, and educational. It was decided, therefore, that 
simultaneously with the establishment of the college, an organization should be 
brought into being which would serve the purpose of being the parent body. And so, 
on January 2, 1885, Fergusson College (named after Sir James Fergusson, the then 
Governor of Bombay) and the Deccan? Education Society were founded. 

The Deccan Education Society (DES) embraced two main ideas: first, that it 
should be a kind of secular missionary organization on the lines of Christian missions 
in which the workers, called life members, would take a vow of self-sacrifice in the 
cause of education and devote the best part of their lives to it; and, second, that the 
internal administration and educational policies of the Society’s institutions would be 
the joint responsibility of the life members sitting in a “board” and having equal 
status, irrespective of their seniority or their position as heads of the individual in- 
stitutions. 


In order to prevent the Society from becoming a closed corporation, and par- 
ticularly because it depended so heavily upon financial support from the public, it was 
provided that there should be overall supervision by a Council. This Council included, 
along with the life members, an equal number of representatives of those who con- 
tributed to the funds of the institution, and regulated such questions as the budgets 
of the individual schools or colleges, the starting of new institutions, etc. Later, when 
the Council became too unwieldy to manage matters of detail, a small Governing 


Body was formed to work as an executive committee of the Council. 

It is not appropriate in this short essay to go into details of organization, but a 
few facts may be mentioned in order to give the reader a general view of the Society 
as a working body. The minimum term for which a person was admitted as a life 
member by his colleagues was twenty years. There was generally a year’s probation, 
during which time both parties considered themselves free to change their initial de- 
cision. After a period of twenty years, a life member was free to retire and receive a 
small pension. This period of twenty years appears to have been a compromise. In 
the first place, conditions in those days were such that educated people who were free 
to undertake outside activities—social, political, or other—were so few that it was 
considered proper for life members to give up work in the DES and take up other 
activities at the end of the twenty-year period. In fact, most life members in the early 
days engaged in various kinds of outside activities even during their life membership. 
Thus Tilak and Agarkar edited two weekly Marathi papers, the Kesari and the 
Sudharak respectively; Gokhale worked in the field of politics and economics; Karve 
was deeply involved in the social reform movement; and so on. But, if after serving 
for the stipulated period of twenty years, a life member felt that outside work claimed 


more of his time and energy than he could spare after his work in the DES, he was 
free to go. 





2 The anglicized form of dakshina (south) and meaning South India. 
8 This was formerly Rs. 70 per month, but has been raised to Rs. 100 per month. 
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Second, it must be remembered that in the nineteenth century the average life 
expectancy of even educated middle class Indians was not very high. Sixty was con- 
sidered to be the limit of a man’s active life, and the twenty-year period, assuming that 
one became a life member at the age of twenty-five or so, would still leave him only 
about a dozen years to devote to his second choice. Actually, if one considers the age 
at death of a large number of the life members who had joined the DES prior to 1910, 
this twenty-year minimum service appears to have been justified. Many of them died 
at an age which would now be considered premature, and a few while still in active 
service before completion of twenty years. It is only in the last two or three decades 
that life expectancy has gone up, but the twenty-year condition remains unaltered. 
Of course, many life members continue to serve the DES much beyond the minimum 
period. However, recently a new condition that a life member must retire at the age 
of sixty has been introduced, particularly because for a nearly self-governing body of 
workers some principle not subject to individual variation has to be maintained. (It 
may be mentioned that sixty is also the normal age of retirement in most universities 
in India, though in institutions directly run by the government it is fifty-five, as it was 
under British rule.) 

The seed sown in 1885 with the establishment of Fergusson College has now 
grown into a large tree. The DES at present runs, in different parts of Maharashtra, 
five liberal arts and commerce colleges, six high schools (one of them exclusively for 
girls), a small technical institute, and a model kindergarten and elementary school. 
The total number of students studying in these institutions in 1959-60 was 14,401 
(2,959 girls and 11,442 boys), and the number of those who are “old students” must 
be near a hundred thousand spread over all parts of India and in all walks of life. The 
annual expenditure of the institutions totalled Rs. 3,509,611 in 1959-60, which was met 
from fees, help from state funds, and donations from the public. 

On the face of it, the establishment of a Society which starts and conducts a few 
high schools and colleges in one section of the vast subcontinent of India may not 
appear to be a very significant event. But there are two special features about the DES 
which need to be mentioned. An institution is usually known by the achievements of 
its members. The DES has been singularly fortunate in having among its life mem- 
bers some of the most eminent sons of India, and naturally the DES has gained in 
status by the respect and admiration that these men won. Among such life members 
who have rendered outstanding and meritorious services to Maharashtra and to India 
in various fields of public life are the following men. 


Mr. B. G. Tilak, one of the founders, later became the leader of the nationalistic 
school of politicians and of the Indian National Congress. He is recognized as 
the father of the movement for the liberation of India, which later was so ably led 
by Mahatma Gandhi. Tilak’s articles in Kesari, his public speeches, his incarcera- 
tion in jail in Burma for six years (from 1908 to 1914) on charges of sedition (de- 
fined as spreading disaffection against the British Indian government), and his 
valuable efforts to obtain mass support for the Nationalist movement may be said 
to have laid the foundation on which Gandhi and his colleagues built the super- 
structure after Tilak’s death in 1920. 

Mr. G. G. Agarkar was a pioneer in the movement for reforms in Hindu society 
such as the liberation of women from age-old customs like child marriage, the 
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elimination of untouchability and more humane treatment of widows in the 
higher castes. Agarkar’s articles in his weekly paper, Sudharak (“The Reformer”), 
written in his characteristic trenchant style, on all subjects ranging from women’s 
dress to funeral rites, did yeoman service in the cause of social reform. 

Mr. G. K. Gokhale was the leader of the “liberal” school of politicians in India, 
who believed in all-round progress, unlike Tilak and many others who empha- 
sized only the political aspects of the movement for freedom. As a member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, he tried on every possible occasion to put India’s case 
not only before the intelligentsia in India, but also in England. He founded, after 
retiring from the DES, that unique institution, the Servants of India Society, which 
has won nation-wide respect and admiration as a band of enthusiastic and selfless 
workers in the public life of the country. 

Mr. D. K. Karve, still living at the age of 102, is well-known as an ardent social 
reformer, particularly as a pioneer in the emancipation of women. He founded a 
number of institutions for the education of women, including the Indian Women’s 
University in Bombay. He was, in 1893, one of the first Brahmans to marry a 
widow and bravely faced excommunication and ill-treatment for his act. In Maha- 
rashtra high caste society it is now considered quite normal for a widow to marry 
again if she wants to, and actually the movement that Karve started some sixty 
years ago to fight prejudices against such marriages had to close down its doors 
as it had become quite superfluous. 

Mr. R. P. Paranjpye, who passed the mathematics tripos at Cambridge, England, 
with top rank, in spite of several highly tempting offers, joined the DES and 
became the principal of the Fergusson College. After retiring from the DES he 


filled various offices with great distinction—Minister of Education in Bombay 
Province, Member of the Secretary of State’s Council in London, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Universities of Lucknow and Poona, and High Commissioner for India at 
Canberra, Australia. 


The importance of the DES as a landmark in the development of Indian edu- 
cation lies in the fact that it has served as an inspiration and a model for many similar 
efforts, not only all over Maharashtra, but in several other parts of India as well. The 
DES set, as it were, the pattern for non-government efforts for the spread of education 
and gradually local enthusiasm and talent came to be channelled into the field of edu- 
cation through this mode of action. Dozens of organizations similar to the DES, with 
of course local variations, came to be founded, usually by bands of young workers 
fired by the desire to serve their town or region—a process which has been responsible 
in large part for the spread of education in Maharashtra, particularly at the secondary 
and higher levels. 

A question that has been cropping up in academic circles, among social planners, 
and the intellectuals, especially after India became free in 1947, is whether the princi- 
ples on which the DES was founded and is working now need to be modified in 
the new context. These principles, as mentioned above, were: first, the system of life 
membership involving the admission of young men who take a vow of comparative 
poverty and agree to serve for a fairly long period; second, the vesting of the admin- 
istrative responsibility in the Board of life members with only formal control by the 
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public through a supervisory body; and third, the equality of status of all life members 
irrespective of their seniority. 

In the days of British rule, the urge towards sacrifice in the cause of education, 
which was rightly supposed to be the key to the liberation of the country, was not 
unusual. As the history of the DES and other similar institutions has shown, well 
qualified young men did come forward to join such organizations, in spite of the 
fact that they could have reaped much higher financial rewards in other fields of life, 
or even as educators in government institutions. One of the factors influencing their 
decision to be satisfied with a career with comparatively moderate financial returns 
was that they did not become employees of any outside authority, but became full 
members of a body of equals which was more or less free of external control in the 
administrative and academic management of the schools and colleges it conducted. 
This arrangement whereby the teachers also became at the same time the administr- 
tors, proved attractive to young men of independent outlook. Also, it must be remem- 
bered that the British-Indian government kept the money it sanctioned for education 
at a minimum: in order to obtain the maximum benefit from the available resources, 
teachers had to be satisfied with a lower scale of remuneration. 

A fundamental change has now been introduced by the achievement of freedom. 
The present government, is not only not opposed to the spread of education, but 
indeed vigorously promotes the spread of education, both at the central and state 
levels. Although at the secondary and higher levels non-government institutions still 
carry the major burden, the scale of government aid is somewhat higher. The public 
no less than the policy-makers have realized that teachers and managers of non- 
government schools and colleges are doing important work of nation-building and 
that they should not, as a class, be expected to make greater sacrifices in the service of 
country than others with comparable qualifications. Of course, as in many other 
countries, the high school and college teachers are still not paid adequately, but their 
remuneration is somewhat higher relative to other comparable professions than it 
used to be. Nowadays young men who graduate from the universities do not, as in 
the days of British rule, think that the spreading of education is the major way open 
to educated Indians to serve their country. Even in the field of education, there are 
many avenues open to them as educators other than life membership in organizations 
such as the DES. These organizations are feeling the effects of all these changes— 
social, political, and psychological—and finding it increasingly difficult to recruit 
well-qualified young men to take the double vows of comparative poverty and long- 
term commitment to teaching. 

Another change must also be noted. When the DES was founded, the remunera- 
tion paid to life members was relatively low, and it remained constant throughout the 
period of service. In other words, a young life member on being admitted received 
the same monthly salary as one who had ten or fifteen or more years of service behind 
him. This was one of the measures initially adopted and guaranteed by the Society’s 
constitution to ensure equality of status, giving all life members the same rights, 
privileges, and opportunities for occupying places of authority in individual insti- 
tutions. The original salary of Rs. 75 per month was later raised to Rs. 100 to com- 
pensate for the rising cost of living, and then during World War I an allowance of 
Rs. 40 was added. With inflation and the rapid rise in the cost of living during World 
War II, remuneration was raised again to approximately Rs. 250, with a flexible 
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“dearness allowance.” A few years later the principle of equal remuneration to all 
life members was abandoned. The new scale of salaries was identical with the one 
adopted by the University of Poona for professors in affiliated colleges and now involves 
a regular increase in salary year by year until the maximum in the scale is reached. 
Thus by about 1945 one of the original features of the life member system was altered; 
although all life members still have equal status and rights, salaries are not identical. 
The advocates of the new system pointed out that it was proper to pay a lower salary 
to a life member in the initial stages when his experience was limited and his family 
responsibilities were not so heavy. Later, when he would probably be required to edu- 
cate his children and perhaps support his aged parents or other relatives, it would be 
right to pay him more, although by and large his personal standard of living would 
still remain the same. It may be mentioned here that even though the salaries that the 
life members receive are lower than those in the state colleges and schools (particularly 
for the more senior faculty members), they are identical with those that are received 
by teachers in most non-government institutions, and cannot be termed “self-sacrifice” 
salaries in the same sense that this was true in the early days. 

When the New English School and later Fergusson College were started, many 
more teachers were required and recruited than could be or were admitted as life 
members. Thus in the early years of the New English School not more than three or 
four life members were working as teachers, while the total number of teachers was 
twenty or more. The others were employees of the Society, some of them tempo- 
rary, and some on a permanent basis with tenure. In the initial stages of development 
it could be said that, by and large, anyone with a good academic record and at least a 
bachelor’s degree was taken in as a life member if he were willing to join as such, while 
others came in as employees. But later, when the number of institutions and subjects 
of study increased, a large number of professors, assistant professors, and lecturers 
with fairly good academic records and master’s or even doctor’s degrees were ap- 
pointed, who were not made life members. Thus the number of life members—who 
continued to exercise authority and wield power—was relatively small when compared 
to the total number of employees. Also, it should be noted, with very few exceptions, 
such posts as the head of an institution or the secretary of the whole Society, were 
reserved for the life members only. Even qualified and experienced non-life member 
employees had practically no chance to be appointed to one of these positions. In the 
early days, when life members were definitely better qualified this did not cause any 
kind of ill feeling. But in recent years, when at least a few of the non-life members 
on the faculties in colleges were highly qualified and experienced persons, a feeling 
has grown that the system of life membership should be done away with and that the 
management of institutions should be entrusted to a small body elected by all members 
of the faculty. 

There is finally the question of finance. In the early days and to some extent even 
up to the 1930’s, the DES and a few other similar organizations were supported by 
relatively large contributions from prosperous citizens, so that the non-recurring 
expenditure on buildings and equipment could usually be met from this source, while 
the current annual expenditure was met out of fees and government grant-in-aid. 
The kind of help that flows year after year to American institutions from their alumni 
has never been realized in India. With the starting of many new institutions in differ- 
ent parts of the Maharashtra, local claims began to take away much of the occasional 
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financial help the older Society had obtained. Also the conditions under which contri- 
butions to educational and charitable institutions secure tax-exemption in India are 
so framed as to keep these contributions at a fairly low level. The result of all this has 
been that non-government institutions are almost whollly dependent on the receipts 
from fees and government help, the latter of which is still not adequate by any mod- 
ern standard. Thus the special feature of the life member organizations, namely that 
they served to reduce the costs and facilitate the spread of education, is no longer true 
in the same measure as in pre-independence days, largely because fees have had to be 
raised. The fees in all institutions, including those maintained by the state, are now 
more or less uniform and generally within the maximum and minimum limits laid 
down by the state government for the high schools or by the affiliating universities 
for the colleges. 

The question of academic standards and of the expectations of society from per- 
sons working in the field of higher education have also come up for active discussion 
in recent years. Because the institutions conducted by the DES and other similar 
bodies had to depend to a large extent on student fees to meet current expenditure, 
the tendency was to lower standards of admission and to admit almost every appli- 
cant; the total numbers admitted were in many cases beyond the capacity of the 
facilities available. This situation inevitably has led to a general lowering of educa- 
tional standards all over India in the field of higher education. The rapid increase in 
numbers due to the spread of education at the lower levels is creating one of the most 
difficult problems of higher education. 

The problem of creative work and research by life members and other teachers in 
colleges is also a problem not peculiar to the life member type of institutions. The 
common arrangement in India is that most universities are of the affiliating type, 
confining their activities to graduate teaching and research, conducting examinations, 
and laying down courses of studies for undergraduate classes which are conducted 
by the colleges, and supervising the affiliated colleges in the matter of quality and 
number of teachers, equipment, buildings, etc. 

The strained finances of the colleges make it necessary for them to employ the 
minimum number of teachers and to require them to do the maximum amount of 
work at the undergraduate level. Thus apart from the question of the availability of 
research facilities, the teachers in these colleges are unable—and probably also unwill- 
ing—to engage in research. A certain section of the public has now begun to ask the 
question whether the formula of “cheapening and facilitating” education does not 
need modification and whether the DES and other similar organizations should not 
include research and creative activities as a part of their aims and objects. 

If the DES and other life member type of institutions are to continue to play an 
important role in the field of education and to continue to function as pioneers in the 
new era of freedom in a meaningful way, some rethinking about the goals and about 
the methods to reach these goals will have to be done. And above all, the question of 
the type of men who are to shoulder the burden and the incentives that can or must 
be offered to them requires urgent and deep study. 
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History and Historians Under the Han 


Ssu-ma Ch‘ien: Grand Historian of China. By Burton Watson. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1958. xi, 288. Appendices, Notes, Glossary, Index. $5.00. 


Careful studies of Han personalities are always important, for Han China is the 
filter through which comes all of our knowledge of pre-Han China. Without the 
Han account of the earlier Chinese script, it would have been impossible to decipher 
the oracle bone script. Without the Han glosses upon the Classics, they would be 
imperfectly known. But Han authorities each had their biases, which sometimes led 
them to distort earlier documents. We must learn these biases before we can make 
the allowances needed to interpret properly pre-Han literature and history. 

Szicn-mazc Ts‘ienipz (for the Chinese characters thus spelled out, please 
consult the appendix), as Dr. Watson says, was one of the greatest figures in Chinese 
historiography and left an enduring impress upon it. He was greatly admired by his 
successor, Banire Gugsu. A biography of this great man is welcome and important. 

Any work that attempts to deal with Chinese history must in the end be judged 
by its handling of Chinese texts. Unfortunately the title of this book indicates that 
Dr. Watson prefers a fine sounding phrase to an accurate one. For “Grand Historian” 
is obviously an attempt to translate this historian’s official title, “T‘aiqu-shzh3zwe,” 
which was, more exactly, “T‘at4u-shzhzwe Ling4x.” It does not however follow, 
just because someone wrote a great history, that he occupied the position of historian. 
There have come down excellent accounts of Han officialdom, on the translation of 
which I am now working. In the Hou4m1 Hangsu-shurwe, Treatise (Jzh4s1) 
25: 1b, this official’s duties are described as follows: 


He had charge of Heaven’s times (T‘ientr-shzh2r) and prognostications by the 
heavenly bodies (simgrr-li45r). When a year was about to end, he memorialized the cal- 
endar for the new year. When there was to be the matter of a state sacrifice, burial, or 
marriage, he was in charge of memorializing the lucky days, together with the festivals and 
lucky times for each season and its tabooed matters. Whenever the state had an auspicious 
response [from the divinities] or a visitation or prodigy, his duty was to record it. 


When we furthermore seek the precise significance of the two technical terms in the 
above account, for which the Chinese words are there given, we find more difficulties. 
Dr. Watson plainly took such a phrase as “T‘ientr-shzh2r” to denote astronomy. 
But the very learned Dai Kanwa Jiten (character 5833, phrase 715) provides a quite 
different interpretation, saying that it denotes “the seasons, the times that Heaven 
does things, Heaven’s ways, lucky and unlucky times, the seasons and days, the cyclical 
stems and branches, the pairs of branches missing from each decade of stems-and- 
branches in the sixty-pair cycle (guire-Asiéi1pa), and the flourishing and decay 
of the five powers (wu3zpo-hsing2pz) in the various combinations of stems and 
branches in a cycle.” If such was Sz-ma Ts‘ien’s duty, his office could hardly have been 
that of a “historian.” Dr. Watson should have been forewarned, since, in a passage 
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he translates (p. 63), Sz-ma Ts‘ien says that his father, whom he succeeded in this 
official position, was “a literary clerk concerned with prognostication by the heavenly 
bodies, which was something like divination or being a supplicator of the spirits” 
(wen2we shzh3we singir-liq5pz, jingmi huiwe bu25sn ju45sN jzhiweE jientvojJZ) ; 
(Hangsu-shuiwe Bu3zyj1-ju4su 62: 21a, b). Dr. Watson translates this sentence, “He 
dealt with affairs of astronomy and the calendar, which are close to divination and 
worship of the spirits.” Even this liberal translation should have forewarned him. Not 
only is it self-contradictory, for “astronomy and the calendar” are hardly “close to 
divination and worship of the spirits” and furthermore “astronomy and the calendar” 
just do not constitute history or what should be expected of a “Grand Historian.” 

Part of Dr. Watson’s difficulty is his failure to comprehend the ancient and Han 
meaning of the word shzh3we. As he says (p. 73), the Lizsn-ji4we speaks of the 
supposed “Historian of the Left” and the “Historian of the Right.” These are Legge’s 
translations. The reason this interpretation was given by the Chinese commentator 
is because he thus finds someone who might have written the Spring and Autumn, 
not because of the meaning of the word shzh3we. The Chinese terms for these two 
supposed officials are dzo3ru-shzh3we and yu4ru-shzh3we. Now the Li3sn-ji4we is a 
Han work, so that the title shzh3we must here be interpreted in terms of what Han 
readers would have understood. In the central Han bureaucracy, there were many 
dozens of shzh3we, in addition to hundreds more in the provinces. Every office had 
its shzh3zwe. They were minor officers, usually subordinate to the titular head of 
the office, but ranking higher than the i4cn (the word now translated “official”). 
If shzh3zwe means “historian,” each office in the bureacracy had its historians. 
Yet there was only one history produced in the Former Han period. 

In fact, the word shzh3we in Han times and earlier meant approximately what 
the word “clerk” meant in Chaucer’s time. The shzh3we was a literate person, able 
to read and write. So we ought to translate these two titles in the Li-ji as “the clerk 
on the left and the clerk on the right.” Whether these persons wrote history then 
becomes quite doubtful. If they did, they could have written nothing more than 
ch‘i3r-jti Jz-ju4su—daily annals, which the Chinese have considered, not as history, 
but mere historical raw material. Then we can neglect the shzh3we in looking for 
historians. 

The use of the word shzh3we to mean “history” has led Dr. Watson into further 
difficulties. It is quite true that from the Sung period down to the present, but not 
before that time, the word shzh3we was used in the titles of the Chinese dynastic 
histories. Of the first fifteen dynastic histories, all but two were entitled shutwe. 
The only exceptions were the Shzh3we-jigwe and the Sanipo-guo25Tu-jzhq4si. 
It follows that, contrary to present occidental and Chinese usage, in Han times, the 
word shzh3we did not yet mean “history.” 

It is a reasonable hypothesis and, in my opinion, a correct one, that in Han times 
and earlier, not only did the word shzh3we not mean history, but that it primarily 
denoted “clerk,” using that word in the meaning common in Chaucer’s day, and that 
the word shzh3we did not come to denote “history” until about T‘ang times at the 
earliest. Of course, historiography is included in the work of literate persons, so that 
shzh3we might include history just as the English word “literature” includes history. 
I have not been able to examine all the cases in which the word shzh3we is used in 
such encyclopedias as the P’et4ji-wen2we Yiin4x-fu3zcn, but a preliminary survey 
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seems to confirm this hypothesis. I hope that some industrious scholar who knows 
the classical and Han style will undertake a historical study of this word shzh3we. 
The most surprising case I have found for the use of shzAh3we is verse 9 in the “Great 
Preface” to the Book of Odes (Legge, Chinese Classics, vol. 1V, Part 1, Prolegomena, 
p- 36 verse 9) which begins “Guo25ru-shzh3we ming2u-huiwe de25po-shzhi5pa.” 
Legge translates thus, “The historiographers of the States, understanding the 
indications of success and failure, . . . gave expression in mournful song to their 
feelings,” etc., which verse he annotates, with good judgment, as follows: “This 
paragraph would seem to attribute the odes to the historiographers of the royal and 
other courts;—a view which is maintained nowhere else.” He has merely taken the 
modern meaning of shzh3we and translated this word “historiographers.” What the 
text says, of course, is that “literate persons,” i.e., “clerks (shzh3we)” wrote the Odes, 
which statement is obviously correct. Legge’s interpretation of shzh3we, which Dr. 
Watson adopts, makes nonsense of archaic Chinese literature. 

The word applied to histories in Han times was shuiwe, which word is found 
in the titles of thirteen out of the first fifteen dynastic histories. Words of course change 
their meanings with time. Shu1we also had other meanings. But the literary evidence 
indicates plainly that shuiwe definitely meant “history.” Does it not then follow 
that one common Han name for what Karlgren (and Dr. Watson) call the “Book of 
Documents,” which was Shuiwe-jingtwe, should be translated “The Classic of 
History,” and that the more common Han name for this work, which was “Shang 
4we-shuiwe,” should be translated “The Ancient History”? We ought not to 
import Sung and later meanings into Han phrases without Han evidence. 

What about the present name for Sz-ma Ts‘ien’s history, which is Shzh3we- 
fi4we? It employs the word shzh3we. As is well known, Sz-ma Ts‘ien did not give 
any title to his book. It was first circulated by his grandson, Yangzmu Yiingwa, 
who called it the “T‘aiq4u-shzh3we-gungicn Jigwe (The Account Written by the 
Lord Grand Astrologer).” This was its name when the historian Banrre Gu4su 
knew and used it a century later. The present title for this work, Shzh3we-ji4we, 
is obviously a mere shortening of that original name. It is an interesting speculation 
that the later use of the first word in this title, shzh3we, to denote “history,” came 
from the title of this, the first of the dynastic histories. 

On one item I must disagree profoundly with Dr. Watson. Sz-ma Ts‘ien is one of 
the world’s greatest historians, because he established substantially the mould into 
which the standard Chinese histories have ever since been cast. He did not confine 
himself, as did previous Chinese attempts at history, to a single narrative of events, 
but added to it tables of dates and happenings, treatises on special subjects, such as 
astronomy (calendar and the stars), engineering (canals and drainage), commerce 
and finance (government taxation), and religion (sacrifices), together with separate 
biographies of important persons. This list was greatly lengthened by later Chinese 
historians. Dr. Watson does not like this arrangement, because he is not accustomed 
to it and dislikes reading several biographies to secure a full account of one individual 
(p. 108). But is it not this that is the form to which occidental historiography is com- 
ing? No longer is a single narrative adequate to recount the history of an age. Histori- 
cal tables are today part of every good history. Histories of scientific and engineering 
developments are today important, for science has become an important part of 
governmental activity. What are our lengthy dictionaries of biography but the latter 
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part of Sz-ma Ts‘ien’s history? As an extreme example, no complete account of nine- 
teenth century Chinese foreign relations should neglect the biography of Salisbury, 
who controlled British relations with China. Sz-ma Ts‘ien was wiser than he knew. 
Perhaps at last occidental history is catching up with the vision seen by the Chinese 
father of their standard histories. 

The crucial event in Sz-ma Ts‘ien’s life was his cruel punishment. Dr. Watson points 
out that Chinese histories do not always recount the whole of a person’s history in 
the chapter devoted to him (p. 107). Unfortunately he did not realize that he must 
then search the biography of each person connected with Sz-ma Ts‘ien, in order to 
secure a rounded account of his subject. Among other items he missed the important 
information supplied in Ban Gu’s account of Lizmu Lingzru (in Hangsu-shuiwe, 
ch. 54). Since this account is necessary to complete Sz-ma Ts‘ien’s biography and is 
intrinsically interesting, I shall attempt to outline it here. 

Lizmu Lingzru was a military genius who invented a new tactic that might 
have revolutionized Chinese warfare against the Hsiungirure-nu2re, who were 
their northern neighbors, and so might have changed Chinese history. At Carrhae, 
the Roman footmen were defeated by the Parthian horse archers, who shot down 
these foot soldiers with relative impunity. The Hsiung-nu used the same tactics and 
the Chinese were forced to use cavalry against them, in which the Chinese were at a 
disadvantage. Li Ling trained his foot soldiers in the formation of a large infantry 
square, placing pikemen bearing large shields in the front rank with skilled cross- 
bowmen behind them. Crossbows outrange any bows that cavalry could carry, for 
crossbows cannot be strung on horseback. In the rear, Li Ling placed strong men to 
string or cock the crossbows and other men to carry the bows to and from the front 
line, so that the front could fire continuously into the Hsiung-nu, while the latter could 
not, without severe loss, get close enough to retaliate. As long as this formation held, 
Li Ling’s men could repel any number of horsemen and travel anywhere in the flat 
desert. 

At that time, Emperor Wu was directing his wars in person, especially against 
the Hsiung-nu. But he had no confidence in Li Ling’s new formation, although he 
was quite willing that Li Ling should risk his life and those of his soldiers in testing 
it. It was then the regular practice, when a military expedition went into the Mon- 
golian Desert, that a supporting force should meet it half-way on its return. Emperor 
Wu ordered such a force to support Li Ling, but the man he sent was a former 
general unwilling to support Li Ling, who was inferior to him in rank. Emperor 
Wu thought that Li Ling had inspired this unwillingness and allowed the general to 
remain in China. Nevertheless he ordered Li Ling to start, while failing to provide 
any support to Li Ling on his return. He probably believed that Li Ling would be 
massacred by the Hsiung-nu, something that had happened to several Chinese 
armies. 

The story of this expedition is recounted on pp. 13-16 of vol. II in my History, but 
the subsequent events affecting Sz-ma Ts‘ien are not related adequately. When Li 
Ling had successfully crossed the Desert to the area where the Hsiung-nu headquar- 
ters were, he sent back an officer to report. It took this officer almost as long to return 
as it did Li Ling. When this officer reached the imperial court with his glowing account 
of success, Emperor Wu was overjoyed and immediately made the officer a Court 
Gentleman. But there was no time to arrange for support to Li Ling. Only a few days 
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after, there came the news that, when only about thirty miles from the Chinese 
frontier and in a narrow valley where they had to pass positions from which the 
enemy could shoot with impunity, Li Ling had run out of arrows as well as of food 
while still fighting an overwhelming force of Hsiung-nu. His army scattered and 
only a few hundred of his original five thousand men reached the Chinese lines. 
Li Ling now knew that the Emperor had deliberately neglected to send him any 
support. His father had likewise been treated badly by the Emperor. In disgust, 
Li Ling surrendered to the Hsiung-nu, who treated him well. 

Emperor Wu became furious at this news, especially as it was his own fault that 
this complete defeat had resulted from an unprecedented success. It was then the 
practice for any person who intended to go out of China to be guaranteed by someone 
who remained in the country. Emperor Wu sent for Li Ling’s officer. This man 
promptly committed suicide, which absolved him from blame. Then Emperor Wu 
sent for Sz-ma Ts‘ien, who seems to have guaranteed Li Ling. He did his best in 
praising Li Ling. But the Emperor was so upset at his own failure that he misunder- 
stood Sz-ma Ts‘ien to be praising Li Ling at the expense of another none-too-successful 
general who was the brother of the Emperor’s harem favorite. So Sz-ma Ts‘ien was 
sent to be punished. His case was duly deliberated by the proper officials, who con- 
demned him for having slandered the Emperor, the penalty for which was castration, 
which operation was duly performed. If Sz-ma Ts‘ien had possessed great wealth or 
a noble position, he could have ransomed himself. But he had neither. Li Ling’s 
entire family was exterminated. 

Emperor Wu finally came to see the truth and treated Sz-ma Ts‘ien liberally. But 
the latter was now a eunuch, suited only for a position in the imperial harem. 
Emperor Wu gave him a high eunuch post with leisure to write his history. But Sz-ma 
Ts‘ien could never be content with his terrible punishment, for it deprived him of his 
standing as a human being. He brooded over it and never completed the whole of 
his Account. Dr. Watson repeats the common estimate that Emperor Wu represents 
the high point of former Han achievement (p. 40). Ban Gu, who knew the facts, 
thought differently, presenting Emperor Siian1K as the greatest of Han rulers (cf. 
my History, ll, 265). 

Perhaps my pleasure at finding a reasonably good account of Sz-ma Ts‘ien and 
my desire to supplement some of its deficiencies has led me to write more than a mere 
review. The book does not require much comment. In general it is good. It supplies 
much of the needed information and reads easily. But in various minor matters it 
suffers from inaccuracy and inadequate preparation. Less than a lifetime of study is 
inadequate. Dr. Watson has failed to attempt the difficult and perhaps crucial task 
of interpreting Sz-ma Ts‘ien’s common designation, “T‘ai4u-shzh3we-gungicn.” 
On page 51, lines 23 and 25, Dr. Watson fails to understand that the word yo45n, 
which he translates as “music” without a capital letter, refers to the lost classical “Book 
of Music” mentioned by Siin2ts-dz3re (cf. my Hsiintze, p. 37). On page 94, Sz-ma 
Ts‘ien is criticized unjustly for not using correctly the words sha15pa (kill) and 
shzh4pa (assasinate a superior). Dr. Watson appears not to have known that 
shaispo was anciently read the same as and used with the meaning of shzh4pa. Occa- 
sionally his judgments are subjective and emotional, as at the end of Chapter III. 
He omits certain illuminating matters, such as Chavannes’ statement that Sz-ma 
Ts‘ien was one of the world’s great travelers. He entitles certain archaic Chinese 
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rulers as “emperors” before the invention of the Chinese title for an emperor. At 
best, this book is only a preliminary study of Sz-ma Ts‘ien. But these are minor 
matters, important more to the sinologue than to the historian. Dr. Watson’s style 
of writing is excellent and persuasive. As a first sinological book, it is reasonably 
good. It is hoped that in the future he will be more careful. 


H. H. Duss 
Oxford University 


Table of Chinese Characters 


These alphabetic spellings for Chinese characters are taken from a list of over 
16,000 characters with a distinctive spelling for each pronunciation of each one, for 
which I am now seeking funds for publication. For an explanation of this system, cf. 
the Far Eastern Quarterly, X (1950), 284-287. This romanization is a minor varia- 
tion of the Wade spelling, the chief change being to alter the unaspirated Wade initial 
consonants into the corresponding English unaspirated consonants and to use -zh 
instead of the Wade final -ih (as in shih) and -z instead of the Wade final -zu (as in 
tzu), respectively. 


banlRE Ff = hou fk jzhlWE 2  sanlDO= ~~ szlCn a 
bu3JI 4A) hsing2DZ 4; jzh4Sl @ shalSDAZt ttaihHxX 
bu25SN bh hsiung2RURE®) 113SN7@ shanglWE fq ttienlIR#A 
ch'a3R a2 hstida fe 113MU 4 shulWwE & _— ts"ien1bz 
} ch'ienl1DZ 
de25s0{} = hulwe -f lincw #& shzh2R B4 - 
. wen2WwE 
dz3RE Ji4WE SU 1i45R fe shzh3wE & 
+ .  wy3D0 & 
dzo3RU jienlDouzfa) 144502 = shzh4DA fA 
a yang2Mu 42 
fu3CN fT jin4MI it ling2TU B#  shzhl5DA & e2Mu 
" you5N i 
eulRE 3f\ jinglwe #% = Linguk @ singlR jz yoen suf 
' hsingl 
guasi [) juSu v¥ ma3G & yuku # 
- : stanlK jos 
gunglCN % jul5SN FL ming2H 8A heflanli =. ytin4wayS 
euo25Tu [4]  juluz nu2RE 4h sOn2TS jx yflndk i 
‘ hstin2T 
han4SU;$ preihJI {Ml 


The Social Sciences and the Chinese Historical Record 


Issues raised by the publication of Ch‘ing Administration; Three Studies, 
by John K. Fairbank and Ssu-yii Teng, Cambridge, Mass., 1960. 246. 
(Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies XIX) 


Every student of modern China must be grateful for the reissue after twenty years 
of these basic manuals on the handling of Ch‘ing documentary sources, long lost in 
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the backfiles of the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies. Many may be less grateful 
for the authors’ clarion call, in the Preface, to historians of China to abandon their 
recent interest in the social sciences and to “seek detailed and concrete mastery of 
finite institutional processes.” It is to this basic question—the perennial one of the 
relation between history and the social sciences—that I wish to address this review. 
But first for the book itself. 

These manuals must be on the desk of every researcher into Ch‘ing sources. On 
the whole, they are not studies of the operation of the Ch‘ing state, but tools to facili- 
tate the production of such studies. An “outsider” seeking to inform himself on 
Chinese administration will find something, but the studies are not intended for him. 
Thus, in the first article, “On the Transmission of Ch‘ing Documents,” there is only 
one point of general interest: that the Ch‘ing postal service did in fact perform as the 
statutes declared that it should perform, and was faster than foreign officials in China 
realized. For the researcher, there is much more: a method of establishing the date on 
which a document was written, as distinct from its recorded date, which is the date 
on which it was seen by the Emperor. 

The second article, “On the Types and Uses of Ch‘ing Documents” is one of the 
three or four essential reference works for any study of the records of the modern 
Chinese state. While this too is a manual, some important general ideas are thrown 
out: that the Grand Councillors were nearly all-important in the formation of policy; 
that the Chinese tradition of personal imperial rule was an operating reality; and so on. 

The third article, “On the Ch‘ing Tributary System,” is somewhat different. It is 
a substantive study that can be used as a manual, rather than a manual with a few 
substantive points included. It remains the standard description of the international 
order of Eastern Asia on the eve of its disruption by the expansion of the West. In 
each of these articles, the authors indicate important lines for future research. So little 
has been done, however, in the intervening twenty years that they have reissued the 
articles without revision. 

The important point here is whether or not in fact interest in the social sciences 
has led historians to neglect their Chinese sources. In fact, the publication of research 
based on Chinese documents has clearly increased markedly in quantity and quality 
in the 1950’s, presumably the period in which historians-were led “to soar up among 
the cloud-banks of carefully formulated social science analyses and conceptual frame- 
works. .. .” This suggests that what we ought to be doing is finding ways to make 
better use of the social sciences in the study of the Chinese record, rather than charg- 
ing them with responsibility for weaknesses that were characteristic of this field long 
before any Sinologist read Lasswell. 

The logic of the specific research suggestions in the articles seems to this reviewer 
to require more and not less attention to the social sciences, and to be at odds with the 
credo laid down in the Preface. Take for example the suggestion that the very pres- 
sure of routine work may have stifled the initiative of an emperor of only average 
capacities. Since paper work appears to have increased rapidly from the late eighteenth 
century on, and no dynasty can produce a superman every time, the decline of the 
Chinese state may have been built into its administrative arrangements. To pursue 
this question, or any one of the scores of others suggested by these studies, obviously 
requires months and years of wading through the Chinese sources. But does it not 
also require the historian to read as widely as he can in the literature of comparative 
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public administration and in general studies of the process of aging of bodies politic? 

It is plausible only on the surface I think to argue, as Messrs. Fairbank and 
Teng do, that the Chinese record can somehow first be understood in detail, and that 
large questions. should be asked only after a field of study is well-developed. They ask: 


Are we not trying in this field to go too directly into the big problems raised by contem- 
porary social science—questions of social mobility, of entrepreneurship, of class and power 
structure and ideology, for example—without having first performed the factual, detailed 


foundation work which in other more mature fields has eventually facilitated the asking of 
such big questions? 


Every historian has questions that interest him, and hypotheses based on what he 
has learned before. When he confronts a body of material, he feels obliged to go 
through it all, searching for interconnections and new possibilities in the total context; 
he does not reach only for the data that are relevant to his question as he has formu- 
lated it, and when he presents his material, he presents it as specific and unique, with 
fuzzy edges, rather than as a clear example of a type. But obviously he is selecting 
only a tiny part of the record before him to comment on, and to put together to arrive 
at conclusions. In short, although his procedure is not that of a social scientist, it is 
inevitably guided by his interest in the broad intellectual questions of his time, and 
every assessment he makes is by implication comparative. The better he understands 
this, the more likely he is to grasp the essential features of his specific subject. Thus, 
in my view, we ought to be discussing ways of improving our own and, especially, our 
students’ understanding of the social sciences if we are serious about the importance 
of studying the Chinese record. 

But whatever progress historians may make in this direction, they cannot them- 
selves become social scientists of China, and not only because they haven’t time. The 
historian’s business, ideally, is to study all the varied and interrelated facets of some 
particular process of change in time. The social scientist’s business, I take it, is to 
study similar facets abstracted from many varied phenomena, related not in origin 
but in type. Each approach can learn from the other, but the aims are quite different. 
Any one who supposes he is doing both understands neither. If the social sciences are 
to make their full contribution to our comprehension of the Chinese (or indeed any 
other) historical record, social scientists must themselves do research in the primary 
sources. 

The real difficulty we face in the application of the social sciences to the Chinese 
historical record is not to persuade historians to take an interest in mobility, entre- 
preneurship, and other “cloudbank” questions; I suspect that their interest will grow, 
despite the misgivings of Messrs. Fairbank and Teng. Our problem is to persuade 
men of real skill in political science, economics, law, sociology, and anthropology to 
apply these skills to the Chinese sources and to tell us what they find. Obviously a 
respectable social scientist will not, and should not, do this with the primary purpose 
of explaining the Chinese historical record, for this would destroy the special value 
of his approach, just as the special value of an historian’s work is lost when preoccupa- 
tion with patterns leads him to neglect the rich, never fully comprehensible complexity 
of his specific material. But if the aims of social scientists are to establish the broadest 
generalizations obtainable, and if the breadth of any generalization depends on the 
range of phenomena to which it applies, do the intellectual demands of their own 
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research not lead them to the study of the appropriate portions of the Chinese record? 

There are some signs that in the future a few more young social scientists may be 
encouraged to study contemporary China, but I find little evidence of interest in using 
Chinese records as the records of America and western Europe are used. 

Lack of data cannot be the barrier, for materials in superabundance are available, 
and the language can be learned. It may be true however that the Chinese data are 
too gross for analysis by advanced methods. If this is the case, will social scientists 
henceforth limit themselves to problems where particular methods can be applied 
rather than devote a portion of their energies to important problems that cannot be 
good vehicles for methodological development? Does this mean that whole vast 
ranges of documented experience to which the social sciences once laid formal claim 
will in future be studied only by historians? 

So far as I can ascertain from social scientists’ assessments of trends within their 
various fields, these questions have not attracted their attention. We must, therefore, 
now ask them whether the Chinese (or other non-Western) historical record is of 
professional interest to them. If so, do they intend to encourage their students to ex- 
ploit it? If not, will they tell us why, so that we may understand more clearly what 
their professional interests are? 


Mary C. Wright 
Yale University 


The Day Confucius Died 


The May Fourth Movement. Intellectual Revolution in Modern China. By Cuow Tse- 
tsuNG. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. xv, 486. Appendices, 
Notes, Index. $10.00. 


One of the most exasperating foibles of reviewers is the shredding of rich volumes 
into little strips of items to demur at. A deeply worked-out anthology, for example, 
can always find its critic who rushes straight to the gap in just the field of his own 
researches. The May Fourth Movement is superb. If I begin my remarks with a sug- 
gestion that K‘ang Yu-wei was probably more complicated than Chow Tse-tsung 
makes him out to be on page 315, it is not for the trivial pleasure of pin-pricking at 
one thread of a tapestry, but to the end of grasping the whole. 

First, what does the whole include? An introduction and a conclusion define the 
movement generally, suggest its economic, social, and political background, and 
analyze traditionalist, conservative nationalist, liberal, and communist May Fourth 
historiography. Part One, “Development of the Movement,” is composed of nine 
chapters, dealing with forces that precipitated the movement (1915-1918), early 
literary and intellectual activities (1917-1919), the Incident itself, student demonstra- 
tions and strikes, support of the students by merchants, industrialists, and workers, 
expansion of the “new culture” movement (1919-1920), foreign attitudes toward the 
movement, ideological and political split (1919-1921), and socio-political consequences 
(1920-1922). Part Two, “Analysis of Main Intellectual Currents,” includes close 
examinations of the literary revolution, the varieties of re-evaluation of tradition, and 
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a series of significant controversies. There is a chronology of relevant events, 1914- 
1923, and four appendices of a statistical or analytical nature. Throughout the work, 
in small print at the bottom of the page, there are dense, compact biographies of im- 
portant individuals who have just entered the story; these make up a valuable com- 
pendium in themselves, a remarkable one-man holding operation pending publication 
of a biographical dictionary for the Republican era. There are notes at the end of 
the volume, while bibliography, Chinese and Japanese glossary, and additional refer- 
ence matter are published in a separate volume, Research Guide to “The May Fourth 
Movement.” 

The burden of the work, the constellation of themes which the author sets out to 
describe and explain, may be rendered in his own words: “The May Fourth Move- 
ment then may be defined as a complicated phenomenon including the ‘new thought 
tide,’ the literary revolution, the student movement, the merchants’ and workers’ 
strikes, and the boycott against Japan, as well as other social and political activities of 
the new intellectuals, all inspired by the patriotic sentiments after the Twenty-one 
Demands and the Shantung resolution, and by the spirit cf Western learning and 
the desire to re-evaluate tradition in the light of science and democracy in order to 
build a new China. It was not a uniform or well-organized movement, but rather 
a coalescence of a number of activities often with divergent ideas, though not without 
its main currents.” 

To follow this “number of activities” was a large order, and we have a large book 
here, connecting many themes. The author’s hardest task was to make the book more 
than cumulative, to connect themes not just at the ends, as an aggregation, but to con- 
nect them organically. That is, the May Fourth movement must be shown not as a 
movement for new thought and a movement against foreign privilege, etc.—a cultural 
item plus a political item—but as a cultural-political complex. Otherwise, May Fourth 
might seem to be simply Boxer politics with cultural cosmopolitanism (instead of the 
Boxer xenophobia) rather bafflingly tacked on. Yet, May Fourth could not have been 
that. The May Fourth and Boxer mentalities were organically different; May Fourth 
political attitudes were nationalistic, not anti-foreign, which means that May Fourth 
cultural attitudes, appropriately, could be iconoclastic rather than Boxer-ethnocentric. 
For if Chinese identity as a nation could be established, a specifically “Chinese” culture 
would no longer be indispensable as the mark of Chinese identity, and might even 
be deplored for inhibiting the nation’s chances. 

In the China of May Fourth, then, one could resent foreign political domination 
and yet be far from traditional anti-foreignism (which could never harmonize with 
a May Fourth cultural self-criticism). And there is a corollary: in the China of May 
Fourth one could resent foreign cultural domination—that is, resent the anti-Confucian 
“new youth” with its “Mr. Science” and “Mr. Democracy” and all the rest—and yet 
be far from traditional Confucianism. In short, if we are to have an organic explana- 
tion of the May Fourth period, not an atomic one, we require more than a unified 
view of cultural, social, and political forms of protest; in addition, we require such 
a view of conservatism, counter-protest, that this, too, will reflect the break with the 
past. 

Does this book satisfy these requirements? To a large extent it does; certainly it 
has a beautiful abundance of material to support an organic interpretation. Still, the 
reader must have his antennae out—the message is never simply hammered home. 
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Chow mentions the Reinsch memoir commenting on the Japanese anti-May Fourth 
effort to reawaken memories of the Boxer period, but he does not compare the two 
periods himself, and the Boxers are mentioned elsewhere only in connection with the 
indémnity. Chow points out that May Fourth was not anti-foreign, but he takes this 
almost to mean that May Fourth was not nationalistic. He rejects the picture of May 
Fourth as analogous to the European Renaissance, but he does not make the one 
Sino-European distinction in “Renaissances” that would show why, in modern China, 
cultural iconoclasm was bound up with political nationalism: the distinction between 
several nations discovering their identities within Europe (with vernacular literatures, 
etc.) and a single nation redefining its identity as China. He accepts a picture of May 
Fourth—in its ostensibly self-contained “intellectual” department—as a likeness of an 
earlier movement in Japan for a new literature and a new “thought-tide,” but, thus 
atomistically, passes over in silence the organic unlikeness of the Chinese and Japa- 
nese modern histories. He cites Lu Hsiin’s organic fusion of cultural and political 
(“Those who praise Chinese culture, whether they be Chinese or foreigners, con- 
ceive of themselves as belonging to the ruling class”), but the citation itself is sepa- 
rately tolled off as a specimen of “re-evaluation of the tradition,” one of the atoms that 
add up to the whole. And, he makes that curiously sweeping statement about K‘ang 
Yu-wei: “At the turn of the century he was regarded by the conservatives as a dan- 
gerous radical. But his skepticism in classical studies was merely a political tactic.” 

Yet K‘ang really was a radical in his early, Confucian world. When Chow smoothly 
makes K‘ang’s role in history simple and consistent (i.e., when, in effect, he sees the 
late-Ch‘ing conservative Confucianists as dullards who just could not realize what an 
ally they had in K‘ang) he implies that K‘ang’s anti-May Fourth monarchist and 
Confucianist bias was all of a piece with pre-Republican conservatism. Chow does 
not underscore the difference—though he gives us plenty of evidence for it—between 
the old Confucian case for traditionalism (in respect to which the K‘ang of the Reform 
Movement was radical) and the new traditionalist case for Confucianism (which the 
conservative K‘ang of the May Fourth period espoused). Originally K‘ang, not as a 
tactic but out of conviction, had invoked the authority of Confucius for certain inno- 
vations. But in the end, when the environment was no longer a Confucian world but 
a Chinese nation, when the innovators were men who despised Confucian authority, 
K‘ang commended Confucius in a new way; he advanced essentially romantic, rela- 
tivistic arguments from “national quintessence” rather than rationalistic arguments 
from universal validity. The nationalist aura of May Fourth had indeed made radi- 
cals and conservatives true contemporaries, all of them new. 

Since Chow is unemphatic about this, he leaves unexplored some paradoxes in 
the story. It seems right to include the Tagore invitation of 1923 in a chapter on 
“expansion of the new culture movement”; it was certainly not Confucian to invite 
Chinese admiration of an Indian poet with a European reputation. Yet, taken only 
so far, the Tagore episode is another atom in the May Fourth whole. Only a more 
organic approach will reveal how Tagore, “new culture” and all, could be speaking 
for tradition in the Chinese context. And similarly, only such an approach can pene- 
trate “conservative nationalism,” a legatee, like Communism, of May Fourth—really 
just as new, just as remote from Confucian ages—but partial to the old. 

Chow tells of the cracks that opened in the original May Fourth bloc. Yet he does 
not probe very deeply into what he chronicles so well, the fact that merchants and 
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students, for example, could begin together as May Fourth nationalists and then 
divide. Nationalism continued to link them. Both had deserted the “primary” tradi- 
tionalism of a Confucian philosophy—social radicals moving to iconoclasm, social con- 
servatives to the “secondary” traditionalism (“national quintessence,” not supra- 
national truth) of a post-Confucian psychology, which was nothing atavistic, but 
organically a strain of the May Fourth modernity. 

As Chow points out in detail, fission in the movement was not just something 
between traditionalists and iconoclasts, broadly conceived, but between “liberals” 
(emphasizing educational and cultural reforms) and “leftists” (emphasizing political 
change). Why have the liberals (e.g., Hu Shih) seen title to the movement wrested 
from their hands? Why did Marxism emerge dynamically from this period of fer- 
ment, while the liberal critics of Confucian China faltered before the conservatives 
and the left? Hu Shih, as Chow records, called the “critical attitude” the spirit of the 
new thought. In another of Hu’s statements here, we see what he meant by “critical 
attitude” and get a premonition of its failure: “Now that the slaves of Confucius and 
Chu Hsi have decreased in number, the slaves of Marx and Kropotkin have appeared.” 

Chow gives us an admirable, detailed description of the liberals’ “critical attitude” 
so pithily rendered in Hu’s words. Chow clearly shares it; while the tone of the book 
is refreshingly undogmatic and non-hortatory, the author plainly stands for free 
thought himself (he says, for example, that Wu Yii’s critical attitude toward Confu- 
cianism “probably met the needs of the time”), and he has given May Fourth such 
loving care because he sees free thought as its essence. When he suggests in his own 
voice (not Hu Shih’s) that some May Fourth men, like Kuo Mo-jo, attacked idolatry 
(Confucian) only to become idolaters (communist) themselves, he implies unmis- 
takably that communism is a betrayal of the May Fourth genius. But essences are 
eternal, while the May Fourth movement moved. Chow cites many political factors 
which began to favor communist penetration. Still (to revert to “organic” considera- 
tions), something more might be said about the basically unfavorable prospects of 
intellectual liberalism in that context. 

For one thing, communism let one reject not only “feudal” old China but also the 
“bourgeois-imperialist” West. And the latter was not so easy for the liberal to 
reject; his values, the goads to his anti-Confucian restlessness, came from that very 
West. Liberalism was culturally off-balance in China, leaning to Europe and Amer- 
ica. Communism, nicely centered between moribund Confucianism and the non- 
communist West which had discomfited Confucianists in the first place, could ulti- 
mately denounce liberalism as cultural colonialism, even while communists them- 
selves could join in the cold May Fourth scrutiny of the Confucian past. 

Thus, unadorned, non-Marxist May fourth iconoclasts may have been indispensa- 
ble front-runners for communists (Chow mentions this conjecture as an item, or 
“atom,” of recent conservative thinking, but he does not test it himself as an organic 
explanation)—front-runners and natural victims. They may have been indispensable 
in setting about to clear the field of the dead destroyers, Lu Hsiin’s “eaters of men,” 
all the Confucian idols, and that is the sense in which “Wu (Yii) . . . met the needs 
of the time.” But it was a vicarious operation, and liberal influence could not sturdily 
survive it. For, once the absolute disparagers had carried off the assault, Marxist 
historical relativism could claim the field, while healing the wounds of the action. 
Passionate, disturbing excoriation of the old (the Chinese self) may have seemed nec- 
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essary, but for most Chinese intellectuals it was not sufficient; some kind of rehabili- 
tation of the self had to be made. And Marxist historicism came to the fore, enabling 
intellectuals to despatch the old values as live options, but to do so relatively coolly 
and undisturbed, without the passion of the pioneer iconoclasts, who felt they faced 
a living infamy. Perhaps that is why Marxist revolutionaries in power could appear 
more tender with the Chinese past than May Fourth revolutionaries, non- or pre- 
Marxist and out of power, could be to the past in their generation. Communists could 
try to have it both ways, killing the past for their own day, yet fitting it into history, 
and a history China owned, not a history flowing into the West’s. One had to kill 
to be kind; the kindness was a solace, a relief to the pain of killing, and it was old 
Drs. Lenin and Marx, not Dr. Dewey, who offered the balm after the common battle 
of May Fourth. 

For the May Fourth battle was indeed a battle in common. Communists and 
liberals both had their share in the anti-Confucian world to come. If there is one 
suggestion calculated to confuse the meaning of the communist era in Chinese 
history, it is the suggestion that communism is somehow not really revolutionary. 
By this reasoning, the May Fourth movement itself may have been a revolutionary 
turning toward the West but communism represents the eternal return to China— 
form changed, of course, but content much the same. May Fourth, then, would be 
the sport between one idolatry and another; Chinese would move left from liberal- 
ism at least partly because traditional China was anti-individualist; the radical 
transformation of the Creation Society and the rejection of its original thesis of “art 
for art’s sake” would be a reversion to what the Society had attacked, “literature 
meant to convey the tao.” Chow covers all these points. Is he explaining new depar- 
tures in China (really, explaining away) by noting their accordance with traditional 
attitudes? 

It hardly adds up to that. Chow concludes his massive array of evidence with a 
solid statement that China has undergone more fundamental changes in the forty 
years since the beginning of the May Fourth movement than in any previous period 
of its history. He might have conveyed this more organically, however, if he had 
taken these small apparent deviations from the revolutionary assessment and followed 
them through. Communist impatience with the early aestheticism of the Creation 
Society, for example, was not just one more ideological demand, like the Confucian, 
that literature serve an ethic. It was no communist version of (or reversion to) Con- 
fucian assumptions. Rather, it was the deadness of these assumptions that stripped “art 
for art’s sake” of its Confucian target and exposed it, in communist eyes, as simply 
counter-revolutionary in a generally modern, post-Confucian way. 

Communists would see it like that because they belonged irrevocably to May 
Fourth and after. They lived in a world that could never be Confucian again. The 
West had created the communist, among other types along the modern Chinese 
spectrum. And for all the communist harassment of liberals, Chinese communism 
has not been the nullification of the May Fourth Western influence. 

There is a grain of indecisiveness in Chow’s book on this issue of “the West.” 
What is its identity? Chow writes: “Finally, the movement cannot be ignored when 
reviewing Western relations with China. As is known, the major challenge to 
Chinese traditional ethics, customs, and institutions in the period was Western thought 
in the guise of ideas like liberalism, democracy, and science. The wide influence of 
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the West, especially the United States, is not to be denied. Yet [italics mine], with 
nationalist sentiments on the rise, fed by the example of Soviet Russia defying the 
West, socialist ideas became influential in later years. . . .” 

There is a curious force to the “Yet” in the final sentence. It indicates that here, 
at least, Chow slips the recent political definition of “West” (i.e., the non-Communist 
world, of course excluding Russia) into the place of the old world of Western cul- 
ture, which confronted China as a whole, irrespective of political divisions. This 
double-entry imprecision might lead to a distortion, a view of Chinese history as the 
swing of a pendulum, from home to the Wegt (May Fourth) and home again. Actu- 
ally (and we have never had a book which proves this so conclusively as Chow’s), 
the pendulum has flown off into space. The Chinese case against the (political) West 
is a case argued in a totally non-Confucian controversy, between forces, “communist” 
and “democratic,” which first came into being and into conflict in the orbit of Western 
culture. In China, the case is new. 


Joserpn R. Levenson 


University of California, Berkeley 





The Rise of American Influence in Asia and 
the Pacific. By Lawrence H. Bartristint. 
East Lansing: Michigan State University 
Press, 1960. 241. Bibliography, Index. $5.00. 


This book would have been entitled appro- 
priately, “American Policy in North East Asia 
and the Pacific Islands, 1784 to 1898.” By 
“American Influence” is meant diplomatic and 
sometimes naval policy. Earliest commercial re- 
lations are discussed, but cultural influence 
upon policy, except for that of missionaries, is 
not considered. The “rise” of this political in- 
fluence refers to the period before 1898, the 
date from which the author’s The United 
States and Asia (1955) starts. Geographically, 
Battistini’s “Pacific” is the American posses- 
sions of Samoa, Hawaii, and the Philippines, 
and he excludes discussion of American diplo- 
macy on the Pacific coasts of South or North 
America except Alaska. Similarly, “Asia” is 
only China, Japan, and Korea. Unfortunately 
this work does not meet the greatest need in 
this field: a history of American influence in 
the broadest sense in South and Southeast Asia 
as well as East Asia. 

The present subject has been thoroughly 
studied by many authors. Indeed, the jacket 
confesses that “the author does not pretend to 
have presented any new theories.” The generous 
footnotes indicate that he relied upon secondary 
works such as Foster Rhea Dulles’ books writ- 
ten in the ’thirties, J. W. Pratt’s Expansionists 
of 1898 (1936), Secretary of State John W. 
Foster’s American Diplomacy in the Orient 
(1903), and especially Tyler Dennett’s Ameri- 
cans in Eastern Asia (1922). In a few instances 
the author has consulted more recent scholarly 
articles. More use of these would have revealed 
the important research that has been done since 
the early standard works were written; for ex- 
ample, the discovery of the voyage of the ship 
United States to India in 1784. There is no in- 
dication that the author has consulted works in 
languages other than English, or primary 
sources, though he cites the better-known gov- 
ernment documents. 
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The large history of a century of diplomacy 
is necessarily condensed in a short survey, but 
readers will miss some of the more interesting 
episodes in American relations with the area, 
such as Parker’s filibuster in Formosa, Ameri- 
can share in the administration of treaty ports, 
the Balestier Mission, the Ringgold North Pa- 
cific Surveying Expedition, and interests in Si- 
beria. On the other hand, the book gives much 
background data about each country’s history, 
the interests of other powers, and related events 
such as the origin and course of the Spanish- 
American War in Cuba. 

The author retells the story in an interesting 
and judicious manner. He is willing to admit 
American errors. He does get carried away by 
the expansionist spirit of the ‘fifties. This leads 
him to write of “the immutable destiny of 
America” to open Japan (p. 60). One can speak 
of determination of individuals like Matthew 
C. Perry to influence events, but can one seri- 
ously entertain the idea of predestination? 

Despite this lapse into manifest destiny, the 
author is at last innoculated by Pratt and ends 
up with a round denunciation of American im- 
perialism. This evil he correctly blames for a 
large part of our later difficulties with Japan. 
The book brings out the contrast between our 
more recent meddlesome power politics and the 
relatively benevolent policy of the early Repub- 
lic and the morality of Cleveland. If more au- 
thors who survey American diplomacy would 
look back beyond 1900 we might hear fewer 
incantations of the supposed “responsibilities” 
and “burdens” of a Great Power. 

James WarrEN GouLp 
University of Munich 


The China Lobby in American Politics. By 
Ross Y. Koen. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1960. xiv, 266. Appendix, Notes, 
Bibliography. $5.95. 

The appearance of this book coincided in an 
uncanny way with the announcement of the 
death of Mr. Alfred Kohlberg, perhaps the key 
man in the China Lobby, and the Federal Court 
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decision which liquidated the last of the charges 
against the Institute of Pacific Relations brought 
by Kohlberg and his supporters. 

There have been a number of articles dealing 
with this alleged phenomenon of the China 
Lobby and Senator Morse has denounced it 
from time to time, but this is the first detailed 
examination and evaluation of the Chinese and 
Americans who out of a wide variety of mo- 
tives sought to challenge the thesis set forth in 
the White Paper of 1949. They held that the 
administration’s contention that we had done 
all we could to save China and that the forces 
which brought the collapse of the Kuomintang 
were outside our control was not only a gross 
falsification of history but was designed to 
cover up the culpability of the Administration 
and its advisers. The Lobby sought to show 
that through ignorance or worse we had vio- 
lated the article of faith that the Open Door 
Notes were not only a triumph for American 
idealism and statesmanship, but had an eternal 
validity and value transcending time, and mock- 
ing at six decades of grim evidence that this 
conviction was only an illusion or, as Kennan 
calls it, a myth. To achieve this it was neces- 
sary to prove that the policy was historically 
sound and would have saved China had it not 
been subverted by Roosevelt and Truman. 

Koen finds that this “myth” proved an effec- 
tive and deadly weapon due to the widespread 
ignorance in this country of what was happen- 
ing in China and an equally widespread failure 
to realize “the conditions and limits under which 
the United States might have influenced these 
events.” Under such circumstances the China 
Lobby dedicated themselves to proving that 
those who accepted the official American thesis 
were tragically misguided or deliberate traitors. 

The men and women who comprise this 
Lobby represent an amazing variety. Some 
were hired propagandists literally in the pay of 
Chiang’s government while, in some cases, re- 
maining on official pay rolls of the American 
government. There was a liberal sprinkling of 
retired army officers, professors, and laymen, 
and a few erstwhile Communists. The late 
Senator McCarthy was their most effective 
spokesman, but much of his effectiveness was 
based upon Alfred Kohlberg, who pursued his 
vendetta against the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions and its supporters with a persistent fury 
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that merits some sort of an accolade. The vic- 
tims were numerous, but their greatest accom- 
plishment was undoubtedly the smearing of 
General Marshall, and their victory road was 
strewn liberally with lesser folk more vulner- 
able and with fewer courageous friends. 

The book is a grim record and will undoubt- 
edly evoke counter blasts. The charges the au- 
thor makes and the inferences to be drawn, 
unless successfully challenged, are too frighten- 
ing to permit any honest American to ignore 
this episode in American history or to shrug 
off the indictment of scores of Americans who 
were its chief actors. The deaths of McCarthy 
and Kohlberg have not ended its activities, as 
witnessed by Dr. Judd’s reiteration of some of 
the more familiar charges of the Lobby in his 
keynote address in Chicago. Koen believes that 
a reappraisal of our China policy is becoming 
increasingly imperative, but such a reappraisal 
remains impossible if “the viewpoint of the 
China Lobby is accepted and conclusive.” 

Frank WILLIsTON 
University of Washington 


The Hundred Flowers Campaign and the 
Chinese Intellectuals. By Roperick Mac- 
Farqunar. Epilogue by G. F. Hupson. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. 
Xii, 324. 


Roderick MacFarquhar, the editor of the 
China Quarterly, has again provided a most 
useful and imaginative service for all who are 
interested in following contemporary develop- 
ment in Communist China. He has put to- 
gether a fascinating book consisting primarily 
of quotations from the Chinese Communist 
press on the reactions of the intelligentsia to 
Mao Tse-tung’s invitation of 1957 to his sub- 
jects to criticize his regime. The criticisms 
include both those reported during the period 
that Mao permitted “the hundred flowers to 
bloom” and those cited later by the Communist 
Party as examples of unacceptable “rightist” 
opinions. The material is arranged according 
to the social categories of the speakers: scholars, 
doctors, students, businessmen, etc. A final sec- 
tion of quotations covers the subsequent reac- 
tions of the regime. MacFarquhar has added 
valuable introductions, both to the volume as a 
whole and to each section; and in an epilogue, 


G. F. Hudson seeks to place the “hundred 
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flowers” episode into the context of the general 
Communist “thaw” of 1955-7. 

The result is provocative at two levels: (1) 
that of analyzing Communist elite decision- 
making—Why did Mao do it? What conse- 
quences will there be for future policies? —and 
(2) that of studying mass opinions and morale 
—What is the state of mind of the Chinese in- 
telligentsia after nearly a decade of Communist 
propaganda and indoctrination? 

With respect to the first problem, MacFarqu- 
har and Hudson have done as careful and as 
persuasive a job of clue searching and dis- 
ciplined speculation as can be asked for. It 
must be acknowledged that Professor Hud- 
son has some advantages because he can build 
upon the subtle work of the Kremlinologists, 
while there is no comparable tradition of de- 
tailed analysis of every act within the ruling 
circles in Peking. MacFarquhar must rely upon 
the more gross forms of analysis common to 
Sinologists. He sees Mao as having fallen vic- 
tim to two very Chinese ideas: the belief that 
there should be a basic unity of the Chinese 
people, and the faith in the possibility of mak- 
ing even a totalitarian regime acceptable simply 
by rectifying the conduct of those who hold 
power. Had his analysis gone deeper in treat- 
ing these two themes, he would have pos- 
sibly come to the dynamics behind the almost 
pathological anxieties of all modern Chinese 
ruling groups toward both the possibility of 
national disunity and the prospect of people 
seeing them as less than loveable and good. In- 
deed, much of the spirit of modern Chinese 
politics becomes more intelligible when one 
tries to get to the roots of such matters as: the 
Chinese fears about any development toward 
pluralism or toward clearly differentiated social 
relationships; their compulsive urges toward 
ideological solutions and toward a political con- 
sensus built not upon tolerance but upon single- 
mindedness (which has been coupled with a 
peculiar lack of skill in formulating ideol- 
ogies); and the Chinese insecurities as super- 
iors in dealing with subordinates whenever 
instruction is involved—insecurities which have 
tended to cause superiors to seek moralistic self- 
justification. 

The essence of this book is, however, the 
quotations from Communist sources which re- 
veal so much about how the non-official elite 
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in China feels about current developments. 
MacFarquhar has conscientiously sought to let 
the documents speak for themselves and not 
unduly interpose his own judgments or in- 
sights. This explains his use of the rather 
straightforward principle of organizing his 
data according to the kind of speaker. The 
reader is left free to find for himself the sig- 
nificant ideas and topics which are common to 
ail groups; and indeed, most readers will prob- 
ably be tempted to rearrange, at least mentally, 
the material according to themes to see what 
new insights are thus revealed. And in the 
coming years, many graduate students will no 
doubt be doing precisely this exercise. 

It is impossible in this short space to com- 
municate accurately the rich range of ideas 
which quickly suggest themselves when the 
data are so analyzed. One of the most dis- 
turbing conclusions is the depressing lack of 
political maturity among these Chinese think- 
ers. Like many previous generations of Chinese, 
they seem to be bound within an essentially 
a-political frame of reference as they awkwardly 
grapple with such basic questions as the rela- 
tionship of personal motivations and private in- 
terests to collective policies and administrative 
procedures. In spite of the appallingly harsh ex- 
periences they have just passed through—or 
maybe it is precisely because of these experiences 
—they still tend to personalize problems to such 
a degree that they seem to confuse personal 
grievance with political cause and self-pity with 
injustice. The result is a tone of almost unbe- 
lievable naiveness. Just like Mao himself, they 
seem to expect that totalitarian institutions can 
be made loveable if the rulers rectify their 
thoughts. Shockingly few of the critics hit at 
the real foundation of Communism. 

There are, of course, other themes which re- 
veal that the search for freedom and personal 
integrity is not dead in spite of all the pressures 
of Communist indoctrination. The dominant 
conclusion, however, emerging from this book 
is that neither the Chinese Communist elite 
nor its principal internal critics have been able 
to grasp the art of government for a moderniz- 
ing society. Living with their illusions, it is 
mainly the logic of coercion which keeps them 
in touch with reality. 

Lucian W. Pye 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Two Chinese Poets. Vignettes of Han Life and 
Thought. By E. R. Hucnes. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1960. xv, 266. 
$6.00. 


The book under review, which is a transla- 
tion and critique of Pan Ku’s and Chang 
Heng’s respective fu on the Western and East- 
ern Han capitals in the Wen-hsiian, was begun 
by the late Professor Hughes after the publica- 
tion of his The Art of Letters (Bollingen Series 
XXIX, New York, 1951), and the manuscript 
was completed in June 1956, only a few 
months before his death. The arduous work 
of editing and putting through the press was 
undertaken by his former pupil, Professor 
David Hawkes of Oxford University, justly 
renowned as the translator of the Ch‘u-tz‘u 
(Ch‘u-tz‘u; the Songs of the South; an Ancient 
Chinese Anthology, Oxford, 1959). 

In his preface the author traces the intellec- 
tual pilgrimage by which he came to translate 
these pieces. His principal concern throughout 
his sinological studies was the history of ideas, 
and he began, quite naturally, with the Classics, 
but was always haunted with the thought that 
without sufficient clearly datable material in 
these much edited documents all thought of 
tracing the chronological development of ideas 
was out of the question. He then turned dur- 
ing the forties to Han writers of parallel prose 
(p‘ien-wen), and especially the poetical essays 
(fu) to catch the stage of development in a 
clearly defined literary genre at a definite point 
in history. In this way he hoped to find pegs of 
style, sentence-structure, and word-meanings 
on which to hang a general study of early 
Chinese ideological history. 

His purpose thus plainly expressed, it goes 
without saying that he treats the four fu of Pan 
Ku and Chang Heng primarily as ideological 
documents, and to some extent as social docu- 
ments, for the Later Han Period (specifically, 
the period between A.D. 89 and 126). The 
reader should not therefore complain if purely 
literary or esthetic considerations take second 
place to the stated purpose. “Instead of giving 
complete translations,” he writes in the intro- 
duction (p. 7), “. . . I summarized those parts 
of the text where it seemed least damage would 
be done to the full explication of the authors’ 
minds” (italics mine). The technique, there- 
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fore, is to indicate by indentation everything 
which is direct translation (roughly half the 
material), and summarize or paraphrase the 
rest. Of the direct translations he writes that 
“they have been made with the primary ob- 
jective of achieving accuracy of meaning and 
clarity of impression” (p. 84). This involved, 
he readily admits, some sacrifice of the concise- 
ness and strictly ordered pattern of the origi- 
nals. But in the view of this reviewer, at least, 
since the form is an integral part of the con- 
tent, the first objective can hardly be won at the 
expense of the second, and this would be his 
only serious criticism of the translation, which 
is, on the whole, in spite of the translator’s dis- 
claimer, refreshingly faithful. Earlier complete 
translations of Pan Ku’s two fu were made by 
Georges Margouliés in Le “Fou” dans le Wen- 
siuan, Paris, 1926, and of Chang Heng’s by 
Erwin von Zach in Ubersetzungen aus dem 
Wén Hstian, Sinologische Beitrége Il, Batavia, 
1935 (re-edited as Harvard-Yenching Studies 
XVIII, 1958). Margouliés had stated (Le 
“Fou,” p. 2) that the time was not yet ripe in 
1926 for faithful European translations of 
Chinese artistic works, but that a certain 
amount of explanation and paraphrase was re- 
quired. Von Zach, for his part, placed great 
emphasis on “Wortlichkeit und Sinngemass- 
heit,” but often altered the form. So it is a 
little disappointing when the present transla- 
tor, though keenly aware of “the rigorous at- 
tention the authors paid to form” (p. 85), 
still felt it necessary from time to time to 
disregard the original word-order and to make 
certain substitutions in terminology for intel- 
ligibility’s sake. For example, on pages 63-64 
he translates, 


Then was opened the special gate [to the palace 
enclosure] Southern Beginning, 

And the stately structure of the Door-of- 
Fulfilment. 

Benignity and mercy shone on [the gate] 
Honor-for-the-Worthy; 

The repute of justice was extolled [in the 
gate] Winter-Metal. 

Cloud-dragons were painted on the gate that 
led to the Eastern Road; 

Spirit-Tigers were depicted in the western 
quarter. 

Built were the twin watch-towers Symbol of 
Majesty, 
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Emblems of the time-honored standards in the 
Six Scriptures. 


Keeping the original order and approximating 
more closely the original terminology, it might 
read, 


He (i.e. Emperor Ming) opened the special 
gateway of the Southern Entrance (nan- 
tuan), 

And “erected the stateliness of the Reception 
Gate” (ying-men chih chiang-chiang, Ode 
237). 

He shed benignity and mercy (jen-hui) upon 
Honor-for-the-Worthy;* 

And sounded the note of justice (i-yin) in 
Metal-Re* (chin-shang, i. the musical 
note shang=re). 

He caused to fly the Cloud-dragon* by the 
Spring Road, 

And set on his haunches the Spirit-tiger* in 
the autumn quarter. 

He built the twin watch-towers “Majesty-of- 
the-Law” (Asiang-wei, ref. to Chou-li), 
To display the time-honored statues of the 

Six Codes. 


Admittedly, the suggested changes offer small 
improvement on the readability of the text, re- 
plete as is evident with obscure allusions to the 
Classics and hidden correspondences (metal= 
shang=autumn=tiger—west=justice; spring 
=dragon—east—benignity, etc.) But perhaps 
a little more of the intentional complexity of the 
author shows through, and thus his mind is a 
little more fully explicated. 

It seems a pity, also, to lose the niceties of 
parallel phrases by contraction, as in the pas- 
sage on page 67: 


He summons the virtuous from obscurity; 
Is open to reproof in the straightest language. 


A fuller translation would read, 


He summons those who hold the Way (yu- 
tao) among the mean and humble; 

Is open to those who dare to admonish (kan- 
chien) and to their straight language. 


Sometimes a lively image is reduced to a dead 
equivalent, as on page 74: 


He metes out equal treatment to the poor 
and the well-to-do. 
* Names of palace gates. 
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The text reads, 


He evens distress and comfort among the 
shivering and the well-warmed. 


This is not to imply that no gains have been 
made over the earlier translations. The book as 
a whole is an enormously illuminating com- 
mentary on the life and times of the two Han 
regimes, and even the translation at times 
reaches a high level of artistry, as anyone 
acquainted with Professor Hughes’ mastery 
of the King’s English is bound to expect. 

More than half the book (pp. 82-266) is 
devoted to a detailed critique of the four trans- 
lated fu, with special attention paid to such 
problems as what differences in intellectual 
climate and in the dynastic ethos are described, 
and what differences actually existed, between 
Western Han and Eastern Han. The former is 
in the poems disparaged as barbarous, material- 
istic, extravagant, and autocratic, whereas the 
latter is extolled as civilized, spiritual, re- 
strained, with something akin to constitution- 
alism in its political institutions. On top of 
this the author is interested in noting the differ- 
ences in treatment of the same themes by the 
two poets, separated as they were from each 
other by some twenty to forty years. Pan Ku 
he finds more naively enthusiastic for the virtus 
of Eastern Han, Chang Heng more subtly 
sophisticated, tinged with irony and hidden 
censure of growing abuses at the Loyang court. 
Both poets he finds struggling against super- 
stition for a rational world-view, yet not wholly 
free of animistic and magical premises. 

He is constantly on the lookout for the emer- 
gence of new terms, or of new connotations to 
old ones. In most cases this is accomplished 
through a broad understanding of the general 
context and through careful scholarship. Occa- 
sionally, however, one is tempted to believe that 
too much learning plus unwarranted leaps of 
intuition have carried him too far in his con- 
clusions. 

There is little doubt that the numerous 
studies of Professor Hughes during his life- 
time have helped considerably to sharpen the 
awareness of both linguists and historians of 
the problems involved in tracing the growth of 
ideas and modes of expression in ancient and 
medieval China. Even granting occasional over- 
refinements or mistakes in judgment (if they 
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are indeed such), enough of his insights have 
proved thoroughly sound to justify our believ- 
ing that some of the hopes expressed at the end 
of the book (p. 266) have already been fulfilled 
by his own work, namely, “that from more 
detailed, more exact knowledge of the new 
styles of language selection and sentence struc- 
ture which spring to life in mid-Han times 
there might emerge new powers of discrimina- 
tion in relation to the Scriptures (the one sug- 
gested as most likely to produce results is the 
Li-chi, or ‘Record of Rites’). . . . By this 
means the twisted cue of Scripture studies 
might be untwisted somewhat, the cloth un- 
true be levelled in some texts, and the wobbling 
ellipsis of dating documents become more 
amenable to direction.” 
Ricnarp B, MaTHER 

University of Minnesota 


Fifty Chinese Stories. Selected from Classical 
Texts, Romanized, and Translated into 
Modern Chinese. By Y. C. Liv, with an 
Introduction and Romanized Japanese Ver- 
sions by W. Simon. London: Lund Hum- 
phries, 1960. xxii, 232. Vocabularies, Notes. 
45/- 

This is an excellent textbook consisting of 
fifty interesting stories selected from classical 
texts. Each classical passage is faced by its mod- 
ern version on the opposite page and accom- 
panied by a romanized Japanese version at the 
bottom of the page. With the addition of these 
Japanese versions the book may be used by 
students of Japanese as a convenient collection 
of elementary texts in this style, and it may also 
serve as a stimulus to students of Chinese to 
include Japanese in their studies. Both Chinese 
versions are also romanized according to the 
Gwoyeu Romatzyh system. As far as the mod- 
ern version is concerned the student may start 
either from the character text or from the 
transcription. The transcription will in any 
case be of assistance to him if he wishes to con- 
sult a dictionary. 

For the first ten lessons, vocabularies and 
notes have been added to give students further 
guidance. English translations are available for 
thirty of the fifty stories, and students are re- 
ferred to these translations in a Finding List 


appended at the end of the book. 
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It is clearly stated by Professor Simon in his 
introduction that the primary aim of this book 
is to introduce students to the classical style 
through the medium of the modern spoken lan- 
guage. Obviously this approach can only be 
attempted after the student has acquired a 
sound basis in modern Chinese. But once this 
stage is reached, the careful comparison of the 
classical and modern versions of one and the 
same story will not only provide a basic knowl- 
edge of classical Chinese but also increase con- 
siderably the student’s knowledge of modern 
Chinese. This approach is admirably sound, 
and it should be adopted by all institutions 
where Chinese is taught. Most instructors of 
Chinese have been too much concerned with 
grammatical analysis, etymologies, and perfect 
translations and they spend most of their time 
in class discussing something about the lan- 
guage instead of actually using it. The ideal 
way of teaching and learning Chinese is to 
discuss Chinese texts in Chinese. Admittedly 
it is difficult to paraphrase written texts in the 
spoken language, and it is even more difficult 
to translate classical texts into modern vernacu- 
lar. Some classical expressions are untranslata- 
ble, such as jeou-bin (-lii) and tang huoh in 
Lesson 50. Some of them can be translated into 
modern Chinese with different connotations, 
such as chiing chiuh “to ask the permission to 
leave”: yaw gen ta lihuen “to seek a divorce 
from him” (Lesson 36). Some literal transla- 
tions of the classical expressions seem to be awk- 
ward from the point of view of modern Chi- 
nese. For example: jong chyi tiannian: baa 
tiansheng de showming sheangshow dawdii 
(Lesson 41). But all these difficulties should 
not discourage us from using the direct ap- 
proach in teaching Chinese. Excessive use of 
any language but Chinese in a Chinese class 
should definitely be avoided. 

In the introduction Professor Simon has 
rightly pointed out that at an early date the 
student should attempt to use purely Chinese 
dictionaries, i.e., dictionaries written in Chi- 
nese for Chinese readers. The two encyclo- 
pedic dictionaries, viz. the Tsyrhae “Ocean of 
Phrases” and Tshyryuan “Source of Phrases,” 
are particularly recommended for this purpose. 

One important remark on the use of this 
book also deserves our attention: the students 
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should read out repeatedly the whole of the 
classical text as a preparation for the assimila- 
tion of the text. The assimilation consists in 
committing to memory not only the pronunci- 
ation and meaning of the isolated characters 
but in attempting to retain at the same time a 
clear recollection of the context in which they 
occur. In making a determined and prolonged 
effort to assimilate whole lessons in this way, 
the student will greatly intensify the reading 
experience which he can gain from the study 
of the stories, and it may be well for him to 
remember that his ability to deal with untrans- 
lated passages will depend almost exclusively 
on the reading experience which he will eventu- 
ally have accumulated. 

This textbook is well designed and nicely 
printed, and the procedure for using it recom- 
mended by Professor Simon in his introduc- 
tion should be faithfully followed by both 
teachers and students of the Chinese language. 

Kun CHANG 
University of Washington 


Easy Lessons in Chinese Writing. By Bern- 
HARD KaricreN. Stockholm: Naturmetod- 
ens Sprakinstitut, 1958. 173. (paper). 


Designed as a “practical primer” this work 
consists of sixteen chapters of uneven length. 
In it Professor Karlgren takes up and discusses 
the various problems that usually confront a be- 
ginning student concerning the Chinese script. 
Starting with the picture-drawing type of char- 
acters, many of which are fairly obvious and 
easy to grasp, the author proceeds to other 
more complicated types, such as characters 
compounded of two primary drawings each of 
which helps to indicate the meaning involved, 
characters arbitrarily borrowed by analogy of 
sound, characters formed by combining a mean- 
ing-indicating portion with a pronunciation- 
indicating portion, etc. Basing his analysis 
mainly on the traditional list of 214 Radicals in 
the Chinese dictionaries, he broadens the study 
by including more than 800 additional perti- 
nent characters. Each Radical or Charac- 
ter analyzed is numbered though not pre- 
sented in a numerically continuous sequence. 
In other words the inclusion or omission of a 
Radical or Character depends on whether or not 
it belongs to a given type under discussion. As 
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further aid for the student, the author lists 
the “Seal” and archaic forms so long as they 
are explicable and can be of practical help. In 
order to enable the student to understand the 
sound changes in the pronunciation of Chinese 
since Chou times, Professor Karlgren furnishes 
many reconstructed archaic pronunciations in 
parentheses in italics preceded by an asterisk. 

To bring his study up to date he devotes the 
final chapter (XVI) to the simplified characters 
ordered by the Chinese Communists since 1956 
for nation-wide use. The 276 “more difficult” 
simplified characters listed, each followed by 
its traditional equivalent, are arranged in eleven 
groups. But the reason for such a grouping is 
not apparent to the reviewer. For example, one 
finds in Group “1” characters ranging from 
three strokes to five strokes; in Group “2,” 
from two strokes to nine strokes; in Group 
“3,” from three strokes to ten strokes; in Group 
“4,” from three strokes to fourteen strokes; in 
Group “s,” from five strokes to thirteen 
strokes; and in Group “6,” from six strokes to 
thirteen strokes. Yet the entries in Groups “7,” 
“8,” “to,” and “11-13” all have seven, eight, 
ten, and eleven-to-thirteen strokes respectively. 
Curiously, in Group “9,” all entries except one 
have nine strokes. 

The reviewer finds that the way in which 
the characters and their analyses are presented 
leaves something to be desired. The fact that a 
character is given in one place while its analysis 
is given in another, often two or three pages 
away, makes the student do a good deal of back- 
tracking. The reviewer also notices that there 
is a small number of characters incorrectly writ- 
ten; these minor inaccuracies can be easily rec- 
tified in the next printing. 

Despite the slight drawbacks already men- 
tioned, this “practical primer” should be a wel- 
come item to students interested in the study 
of Chinese characters. Because it is more relia- 
ble and usable, though less voluminous, than 
Leon Wieger, Chinese Characters, or R. B. 
Blakney, A Course in the Analysis of Chinese 
Characters, or G. D. Wilder and J. H. Ingram, 
Analysis of Chinese Characters, which are now 
either out of print or not easily available any- 
way, this work is highly recommended. 

SHau Winc Cuan 
Stanford University 
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Aspects de la Chine. By E. Barazs, H. Bernarp- 
Marrrg, et al. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1959. Ministére de L’Education 
Nationale, Publications du Musée Guimet 
Bibliothéque de Diffusion, Tome LXIII. 
Book I: 208, Maps. Book II: vi 445, Maps, 
Plates. 21 60 NF. 


These two volumes provide eighty-nine précis 
of, or interpretive essays on, the developmental 
stages and the achievements of pre-twentieth- 
century China by France’s best-known authori- 
ties. Presented originally as a series of radio 
talks in 1954-55, the contributions are grouped 
into five parts: on language and writing (Dem- 
iéville), on history (Balazs, Gernet, Hambis, 
a.o.), on religions, philosophies, and sciences 
(Nicolas-Vandier, Demiéville, Haudricourt, 
a.o.), on literature (the Kaltenmarks, Her- 
vouet, Ruhlmann, Li Tche-houa, a.o.), and on 
the arts (V. Elisséeff and Paul-David). In in- 
evitable comparison with the 1946 University 
of California Press publication China edited 
by H. F. MacNair, this work is more compre- 
hensive in coverage and less detailed in treat- 
ment. An excellent general introduction to all 
major facets of traditional Chinese civilization, 
it is a tribute to the skill of French Sinologists 


in capsuling knowledge and understanding for 
the benefit of a large audience. 
Cuarves O. Hucker 


University of Arizona 


Japan and Her Destiny. My Struggle for Peace. 
By Mamoru Suicemitsv. Translated with 
an Introduction by Oswatp Wuire; edited, 
with an Editor’s Note, by Major-General 
F. S. G. Piggott. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1958. 392. Index. $6.50. 


The reader is soon aware that this book is 
not an autobiography, not a thinly disguised 
collection of memoirs, and above all, it is not a 
simple historical account of the period under 
consideration. Shigemitsu has instead tried his 
hand at portraiture and has eked out his tab- 
leaux with a pastiche of historical narrative, 
memoir, and autobiography. His finished prod- 
uct is at best a caricature, a grotesque distor- 
tion, and at worst a singularly unpersuasive 
argument for the “establishment,” in this case, 
the apolitical, professional, bureaucratic oli- 
garchy, which together with the military, domi- 
nated Japan for the greater part of this era. 
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It must be said that the editor tried to do 
well by Shigemitsu. The one-volume English 
edition represents a reduction in the size of the 
Japanese original. Further, in the English edi- 
tion Shigemitsu does emerge as a liberal of 
sorts although even here he is certainly not, as 
the book jacket suggests, a person whose 
“. . . Liberal policy of peace and concillia- 
tion dissolved in the white heat of the war- 
mongers. . 

The reader will find no new data on any 
of the historical events covered. It is obvious 
that Shigemitsu has forgotten much. What 
remains, however, reveals something of the 
mental processes and “world-outlook” of a 
representative Japanese statesman. 

Shigemitsu’s mental processes are complex 
and it would seem difficult to reconcile them 
with logical thinking. The Japanese foreign 
policy he defends was supposedly interested in 
peace and stability in the Far East. In its quest 
for peace this policy produced little but war 
and instability since 1931. Tanaka’s diplomacy 
and its continuation under his successors 
through the Manchurian Incident is labeled by 
Shigemitsu as “a policy of active self-defence” 
(p. 43). The consequence of this self-defence 
was, of course, a continuing crisis in China. 
Shigemitsu describes the crisis in passing, as it 
were, and explains it handily as largely the 
result of the machinations of international 
Communism working on the susceptibilities of 
misguided Chinese nationalists. He admits that 
the Army too was waging its own brand of 
“positive” diplomacy, and repeatedly he states 
that the Tokyo government had lost control 
over its armed forces. Still, every manifestation 
of what he chidingly calls the “rashness” of the 
military, Shigemitsu excuses in the same breath 
as a counter-measure for “violent anti-Japanese 
agitation” (p. 97). And so it goes, page after 
dreary page. This depressing narrative is peri- 
odically interrupted by statements of this nature: 


If only the U.S. and Britain had approved 
the plans of Japanese peace lovers and had 
accepted Japan’s stabilizing influence in 
the Far East . . . world conditions might 
well have escaped the pass to which they 
have now come (p. ror). 


We need not pursue this theme. Every con- 
tradiction in Shigemitsu’s thinking stems from 
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his assumption that an unstable Japan which 
functioned smoothly only during the brief 
periods of uneasy coalition between the mili- 
tary and civilian oligarchs, could have exercised 
a “stabilizing influence” on the Asian main- 
land. The push into Manchuria is justified by 
advancing old-fashioned economic interest as 
an argument, the advance into Inner Mongolia 
and North China is to fight banditry, to protect 
Manchuria against Soviet Russia, the war 
against China is an unfortunate occurrence but 
this is ultimately a golden opportunity to enlist 
China in the struggle against Communism and 
to demonstrate to her that her best interests 
would really be served by cooperating with 
Japan. These themes are recurrent ones in Ger- 
man memoirs—von Papen’s are a good example 
—as well. Invariably their authors have the high- 
est ideals, ideals which are either misunderstood 
or sabotaged in their implementation by others. 

In Shigemitsu’s case, the inconsistencies here 
noted are more apparent than real. The Japa- 
nese edition is built around an interesting in- 
terpretation of world history since the end of 
World War I which has been deleted from the 
present volume. This deletion seriously dimin- 
ishes the value of the English edition. It is this 
missing piece which is needed to resolve the 
otherwise baffling inconsistencies. How can 
Shigemitsu censure the Army and support it? 
How can he reconcile the policy of tearing off 
provinces from the living body of China and 
then have the most sanguine hopes for a China 
Policy which “was to be the foundation on 
which world peace could be built” (p. 285). 
His discussion of a Greater East Asia Declara- 
tion as an Asian version of the Atlantic Charter 
(pp. 284, 285, 291), seems to be either cynical 
or naive—or both. When some of the portions 
deleted are restored, however, the foregoing 
attains a logic of its own. 

An interesting tributary stream is Shige- 
mitsu’s gratuitous classification system. He 
rarely mentions a Western Communist or pur- 
ported Communist without compulsively label- 
ing him as Jewish if that happens to be the 
latter’s derivation. Rosa Luxemburg and the 
others are all classified carefully. Birobijan, he 
states, was established by Stalin as an autono- 
mous Jewish area because of “Jewish influence 
over world opinion” in the event of a Japa- 
nese attack. 
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This then is the fuzzy-minded way in which 
a “liberal” Japanese who spent many years 
abroad understands the world. Shigemitsu was 
not alone in these views; they seem to have 
been widely held in Japanese oligarchic circles. 
Shigemitsu’s thought is founded on the uncriti- 
cal acceptance of a certain type of middle-brow 
European clichés. He believes in Teutons, 
Slavs, Anglo-Saxons, Jewish influence, Catho- 
lic influence, and the Communist Conspiracy. 
His analysis of events is colored by this. Often 
his dating of events is hazy. The Nazis are 
rash nationalists, the Japanese Army rash patri- 
ots and the Communists are everywhere work- 
ing both sides of the street. The one pillar 
Shigemitsu clings to in this turbulent and dan- 
gerous world is the peace-loving Japanese 
Emperor. The latter must never be endan- 
gered by being called to make any basic deci- 
sions and yet is forced to make a decision when 
his very throne is in danger and a last-ditch 
stand is being made to retain the substance of 
oligarchic rule. 

In summary, Shigemitsu feels that the Japa- 
nese catastrophe was a product of world forces 
beyond the control of the individual and cer- 
tainly outside his province of responsibility. A 
significant contribution to this catastrophe was 
made also by the incompetence of Japanese 
other than himself in their diplomacy and 
statesmanship. He honestly tried to salvage 
what he could from the collapse he is convinced 
he did nothing to abet. An interesting point of 
view. 

The translation is on the whole satisfactory 
although some errors have crept into the text 
which may be due to faulty type setting. This 
is a difficult book to read, and save for the dra- 
matic and well-written last third, the style of 
presentation has a murkiness which matches 
the turbulence of the era it is depicting. 

Davin AsoscH 


Wesleyan University 


Haniwa: The Clay Sculpture of Protohistoric 
Japan. By Mrxi Fumio. English adapta- 
tion by Roy Anprew Miter. Rutland: 
Charles E. Tuttle, 1960. 161. Color and 
Gravure Plates, Notes, Map with Key to 
Plates. $8.75. 


Published to reach the museum-going and 
haniwa-collecting public at a time when its 
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appetite has been whetted on the National 
Museum’s travelling exhibition in the States, 
this welcome book is almst exactly what the 
public would ask for along these lines. The 
text is superbly written and is mostly very in- 
formative; the photographs are unmatched in 
quality, revealing to a new public a host of 
haniwa figures not normally yet encountered. 
The misty text figures are helpful in setting the 
stage, showing arrangements of haniwa on 
tombs, and sharpening many details of the 
discussion. A map at the back that illustrates 
the concentrations of haniwa will probably sur- 
prise those who have assumed that everything 
of interest in the Protohistoric period was clus- 
tered in the Yamato region. 

The text takes up the archaeological situation 
preceding the tombs, the characteristics of the 
tombs, the essential features of the tomb sculp- 
tures, including a section that disclaims any 
continental connections, and the chronology of 
various types, as well as geographical varia- 
tions. The story of the origins of this art in the 
Nihon Shok: is told in full, as is also the Hya- 
kuson episode, interestingly enough the only 
two references to Aaniwa in the early literature. 
The conclusion drawn from this is that the 
sacred nature of these objects and their associa- 
tion with death made their mention virtually 
taboo (pp. 21-22). Personally, however, I 
would say that these things must have become 
so commonplace that they had lost what little 
literary value they may at one time have had, 
unless they were found to play a role in some 
dramatic incident. 

Miller gives a good exposition of the impor- 
tance of the house, the problems relating to the 
cylinders, various inanimate objects, the cloth- 
ing, hair styles, armor, suggested occupations, 
and activities of the human figures. Other than 
mentioning the disappearance of the haniwa as 
a result of new forces at work, the last section 
places the horses, cows, dogs, boars, deer, and 
birds in their order of importance and signifi- 
cance in protohistoric society. 

Interspersed throughout these basic facts on 
the Aaniwa are sentences and paragraphs that 
emphasize the artistic worth of the sculptures, 
in which the repetition is so well disguised 
that one wonders whether the art is in the ob- 
jects or in the writing. This book, like so much 
other available literature in Japan on the 
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haniwa, makes it all the more apparent that 
modern philosophy far outweighs the ancient 
philosophy on this subject. 

The book is by no means a direct translation, 
in spite of the wording on the jacket—it is 
correctly stated on the title page—and an adap- 
tation is probably what it should be, particu- 
larly if it is an art book. One of course must go 
to the original to know whether the disagree- 
ment is with Miller and/or Miki. Much em- 
phasis is placed on the rosy life of the Tumulus 
period (pp. 19-20), as indicated by the frequent 
happy expressions. I agree that the smiles out- 
number the scowls, but this viewpoint seems to 
be ignoring the fact that the human figures 
only rarely rise much above a level of articula- 
tion that borders on folk art and thus are rather 
poor barometers of social conditions of the 
time. I do not deprecate their artistic value, but 
despite extensive figurative subject matter, the 
most crude of techniques (punched holes) can 
hardly be credited with picturing an “idyllic, 
uncrowded existence” (p. 19), “. . . not fear 
and servility” (p. 20), “happy serenity of an 
earlier and far different world” (p. 27). Does 
the happy farmer symbolize the tenor of life as 
a whole? But what then of the unsmiling war- 
rior? (None are bubbling over with joy.) The 
tensions of the aristocracy? The eyes are alive, 
the mouths all open, and most seem to be try- 
ing hard to speak. But somewhere, at some 
point, the message got blurred. Let me con- 
clude, however, by saying that my objection to 
this practice of reading in what one wants to 
see does not symbolize a lack of appreciation of 
the book’s worth as a contribution to the West- 
ern literature on early Japan. 

J. Epwarp Kipper, Jr. 
International Christian University 


Japanese Art in the Seattle Art Museum. An 
Historical Sketch. By Ricuarp E. Futter. 
Seattle: Seattle Art Museum, 1960. 195. 
Plates, Bibliography. (paper). 


Anyone unfamiliar with this collection will 
be pleasantly surprised by its scope and quality. 
There are eleven Tosa style works, including 
three excellent paintings of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Motonobu, Eitoku, and Sotan provide 
examples of the Kano style, and in landscape 
there are works attributed to Shubun, Sesshu, 
and Sotan. There are in addition to works by 
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Sotatsu, Korin, and Tessai many anonymous 
paintings of historical importance and high 
quality. 

The sculpture collection, ranging from pre- 
historic Jomon figurines to works of the eight- 
eenth century, is especially strong in Buddhist 
figures of the ninth and fourteenth centuries. 

The selection of pottery is equally compre- 
hensive and there is a generous sampling of 
metal-work, lacquer, and a few early textiles. 

Each piece is well illustrated and fully cap- 
tioned with notes on provenance, explanations 
of terms, and translations of inscriptions. Ob- 
jects are usually dated to the century as well as 
to the era, and the author has avoided the half- 
blank page so often found in catalogues of this 
type. 
Mr. Fuller’s text offers a résumé of political 
and religious developments, but gives inade- 
quate attention to the works of art. What is 
lacking is the promised “Historical Sketch of 
Japanese Art” and some comment on the stylis- 
tic significance of the individual pieces. The 
bulk of the collection was donated by Mr. 
Fuller and his family and is testimony to their 
good taste. 

The catalogue will be a pleasurable album 


for the amateur and a useful tool for the spe- 
cialist. It should prompt both to plan a trip to 
Seattle. 


Rosert Poor 
University of Chicago 


The United Nations and the Peaceful Unifica- 
tion of Korea. The Politics of Field Op- 
erations 1947-1950. By Leon GorDENKER. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. xiii, 
306. Appendix, Bibliography, Notes, In- 
dex. Guilders 18.75 (paper). 


This book centers on the activities of the 
United Nations Commissions on Korea; it 
reveals illuminatingly the unclear American 
policy in Korea, the skillful use of the United 
Nations, and Korean politics. After reading it, 
one cannot help feeling that the Korean War 
could have been avoided. This book will not 
provide comfort to Koreans, Americans, and 
Russians who claim to be in the right. The 
concluding chapter comes as an anticlimax to 
the preceding evidence. Future United Nations 
Commissions will profit greatly from this book. 

Somewhat different from the author’s under- 
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standing (p. 7), the United States and the 
Soviet Union did agree on trusteeship of Korea, 
not because they had little confidence in the 
Koreans’ ability to govern themselves, but be- 
cause they wanted to control the nature of the 
regime in Korea. According to one American 
drafter of the trusteeship, it was the only prac- 
tical machinery to set up a national government 
in a Korea occupied by two hostile powers. In 
fact, no one has proposed an alternative. Speak- 
ing in retrospect, if the Moscow Agreement had 
been carried out, the Korean War might have 
been averted. 

The author does not give clearly the real 
motives of the United States in involving the 
United Nations in Korea. He makes two some- 
what different observations: “The history of the 
Commissions began with the attempt by the 
United States to settle the Korean problems by 
means of the General Assembly” (p. 241). 
“... the United States had direct involvements 
there. Its program was to shake off these ties. 
The means were to be designed by the United 
Nations” (p. 87). The United States brought 
the Korean problem to the United Nations not 
to settle it, but to dispose of it. Unlike the Soviet 
Union, the United States did not know what 
she wanted to do with Korea, a fact which led 
her to deposit the Korean case with the United 
Nations. 

On the question of trusteeship, the United 
States was anything but consistent. When Ko- 
reans, including communists, showed their 
determined opposition to the trusteeship, Sec- 
retary Byrnes stated that Koreans could dis- 
pense with the trusteeship which he had pro- 
posed in Moscow. He reversed his stand only a 
few days after returning from Moscow. Next, 
the United States tried to sell the trusteeship to 
the Koreans. On the other hand, the Soviet 
Union upheld the Moscow Agreement strictly, 
and accordingly the Korean communists 
changed their stand from anti-trusteeship to 
support of the Moscow Agreement. 

In implementing the Moscow Agreement, 
the Soviet Union logically insisted on exclud- 
ing any Korean who was opposed to the Agree- 
ment. However, the American authorities 
could not agree on this logic because Koreans 
opposed to trusteeship were anti-communist. 
By 1947 a complete deadlock had developed as 
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to who should be in the projected national gov- 
ernment in Korea. Having no positive objective 
in Korea, the United States became impatient. 

Although the United States must have 
known that the United Nations could not 
induce the Soviet Union to break the deadlock, 
the United States brought the Korean case to 
the United Nations in spite of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s violent opposition. Of course, the Soviet 
Union would have done the same thing if she 
could have counted on a majority in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Not through the Security Council but 
through the General Assembly, the Temporary 
Commission (UNTCOK) was created to unify 
Korea peacefully. Once UNTCOK was cre- 
ated, it became an instrument of United States 
policy in Korea. Contrary to its mandate, yet 
as one would expect, UNTCOK observed an 
election in South Korea and approved the Re- 
public of Korea. Some members of the Com- 
mission who had independent minds had pro- 
phetically apprehended that the course chosen 
would make permanent the division of Korea. 
The succeeding Commissions were instructed 
to accomplish what were lofty dreams, such 
as unification and a representative government, 
but they turned into mere listening posts in 
the troubled country. 

The Korean problem was not a “hot potato” 
but a bombshell. After it was deposited with 
the United Nations, neither the United States 
nor the United Nations tried hard to dismantle 
the bomb, although there were means to do so. 
The United Nations was in the midst of the 
explosion which came in 1950, and the United 
States was in a position to react self-righteously 
in the name of the United Nations. 

As for the impact of the Commissions on the 
unification of Korea, the author concludes, 


“Thus, the Commissions appear in retrospect 


as only a hypothetical obstacle . . .” (p. 243). 
In the same vein one could, as many do, say 
that the U-2 incident was only a hypothetical 
obstacle. The United Nations, the Korean War, 
and the Perpetuation of the Division of Korea 
would be more fitting than the present title. 
Kee It Cuor 
Center for East Asian Studies 
Harvard University 
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Korean Encyclopedia. Seoul: Hakwon Publish- 
ing Company, 1958-1960. Six Volumes. 
$90.00. ; 

This is the first comprehensive work of truly 
encyclopedia proportions ever undertaken in 
modern Korea. The completed work took five 
years of steady effort by a well trained staff of 
fifty, with the cooperation of Korean scholars, 
writers, and technicians in South Korea. The 
Hakwon-sa Korean Encyclopedia consists of 
six volumes with a total of 6,200 pages, sup- 
plemented by 15,000 illustrations, and is beau- 
tifully bound and printed on art paper. Or- 
ganized alphabetically in Korean and strongly 
historical in orientation, it has some authorita- 
tively signed articles, and many entries on 
minor subjects. The basic articles are, on the 
whole, satisfactory; maps and illustrations are 
fairly abundant and usually good. Owing to 
the unhappy political division in Korea, many 
articles on North Korean personalities and their 
movements were omitted, and some others 
were distorted due to the hostility between 
North and South Korea. 

For foreign scholars who are able to read 
Korean, the Hakwon-sa Encyclopedia is ex- 
tremely valuable as the single, most reliable 
source of information about Korea. The work 
presents a complete picture of the country, its 
people and culture, with detailed and pertinent 
data on every aspect of Korean life, from the 
remote ages down to the present day. It is 
to be hoped that a more comprehensive ency- 
clopedia, one with a unified portrait of all 
Korea containing enough articles on North 
Korea to place it in perspective for the re- 
unification of Korea, may soon be forthcoming. 

Kyuno Cuo Counc 

Carmel, California 


The Crescent and the Rising Sun: Indonesian 
Islam under the Japanese Occupation, 
1942-1945. By Harry J. Benpa. The 
Hague and Bandung: W. van Hoeve Ltd., 
1958. xiv, 320. Notes, Bibliography, Index. 
$5.50. 

This is a readable and rewarding book, but 
not an easy one. The author attempts an analy- 
sis on all three levels—the political, sociological, 
and cultural, with primary emphasis on the 
political and least on the cultural. There is 
no explicit statement of methodology. The 
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writing is graceful enough to carry the reader 
along without forcing him to be too aware of 
what the author is up to, except that it is an 
intricate undertaking. 

Part I deals with the development of Dutch 
colonial policy concerning Islam, as based suc- 
cessively on the formulations of Snouck Hur- 
gronje and the Adat law school of Leiden 
University. The development of Muslim politi- 
cal associations representing the progressive 
and the orthodox wings is traced in the con- 
text of developments in Dutch policy, the rela- 
tion of Indonesian Muslims to the world-wide 
Muslim reform movement, internal factors on 
the order of commercial competition with the 
Overseas Chinese, and so forth. The concurrent 
development of Indonesian secular nationalist 
movements and the relation to them of the 
Muslim movements are also described. 

Part II, the core of the book, scrutinizes the 
effect of Japanese occupation policies on the 
situation defined in Part I. The various efforts 
of the Japanese to organize the Muslim public 
in support of Japanese objectives are analyzed 
largely in terms of their impact on the Muslim 
community. The Japanese tried a number of 
approaches, working through both mass or- 
ganizations and elite groups, directly and indi- 
rectly, and with some alternation between mak- 
ing use of existing civic associations, creating 
new associations of associations (Masjumi be- 
ing the lasting product of one such effort), and 
according to Muslim organizations a special- 
ized function in the formal administrative 
structure. Some of these efforts had unforeseen 
consequences, either by way of arousing resist- 
ance, by way of stimulating the political con- 
sciousness of the Muslim public, or creating a 
higher level of native political and administra- 
tive skills. The importance the Japanese placed 
on organizing the Muslim community as com- 
pared with the secular nationalist movement 
temporarily altered the balance of power 
among Indonesian elite groups. The independ- 
ence policy of the Koiso cabinet changed the 
situation without restoring the prewar balance. 
Postwar effects of these trends are indicated 
in brief by Benda, but the story of this book 
ends in 1945. 

Benda’s range of sources is wide. The Dutch 
and the Indonesian literatures are extensively 
used and are supplemented by correspondence, 
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including correspondence with Japanese who 
held office in the Occupation. Benda himself 
was in Indonesia during the war and visited 
the Netherlands in 1955. The writing, even 
though this reviewer is a little put off by the 
term “acerbate,” is clear and succinct. 

It seems a little graceless, considering what 
this book contains, to complain about what it 
does not contain. There are a few intriguing 
lacunae. Japan’s Greater East Asia policy dur- 
ing the war period was not static. One sus- 
pects that some aspects of Japanese Occupation 
policy might be understood differently if looked 
at from the Tokyo headquarters than from the 
occupied area. Some of the Japanese organiza- 
tional methods seem to reflect standard pat- 
terns of Japanese domestic administration 
rather than the problems presented by the 
occupied area. There is apparently some hope 
that, partly through Dr. Benda’s efforts, Pro- 
fessor Nishijima’s companion analysis of the 
Japanese occupation of Indonesia from the 
Japanese standpoint may soon become available 
in English. 

A. M. Havpern 
The RAND Corporation 


Angkor et Le Cambodge. By Bernarp P. 
Gros.ier. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1958. 174. Notes, Glossary, Index, 
Illustrations, Plans. 14 NF (paper). 


This is a history of Cambodia during the 
sixteenth century, with special reference to the 
ancient capital of Angkor, its fate and tradi- 
tions. As the subtitle indicates, the core of this 
study consists of accounts of Cambodia as it 
appeared to, and reacted to, Portuguese and 
Spanish soldiers, adventurers, merchants and 
monks of various orders. In particular the au- 
thor made use of Portuguese documents found 
recently in the national archives at Lisbon by 
Professor C. R. Boxer. Of these the most impor- 
tant was an unpublished manuscript by Diogo 
Do Couto, who was official chronicler at Goa 
during the late 1500’s. About 1588, judging by 
the evidence, he obtained the data for this 
manuscript from a Capuchin friar, Antonio 
da Magdalena, who was one of the earliest of 
the Western visitors to Angkor Vat as well as a 
better-than-average reporter. By mischance this 
manuscript had been overlooked when the 
other chapters of Diogo Do Couto’s chronicles 
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were sent to Portugal in 1599 for publication. 
For help in evaluating and interpreting these 
early reports, often second hand and full of 
obscurities, Dr. Groslier paid generous tribute 
to Professor Boxer, G. Coedés, L. P. Briggs, and 
others. The author, however, must get full credit 
for transforming much fragmentary material 
into a connected and absorbing narrative. 
The Spanish incursion into Cambodia in the 
second half of the sixteenth century came to a 
dramatic climax in 1599 when two soldier- 
adventurers, the Portuguese Diogo Veloso and 
the Spaniard Blas Ruiz, by courage and initia- 
tive became governors of two Cambodian 
provinces, controlled the Mekong River be- 
tween them, and by negotiation endeavored to 
make the entire country a Spanish protectorate. 
By feats of derring-do they became king- 
makers, emissaries, and regicides. In an in- 
credibly audacious night attack upon the royal 
palace they killed the king, set buildings afire, 
terrorized the capital, and with their handful 
of men escaped almost unscathed. In the end 
they died in a brawl they did not start, coming 
to the defense of their countrymen. The two 
men had exploited the weakness of Cambodia 
resulting from King Naret’s, or Naresuan’s, 
invasion in 1593. This attack had driven the 
Cambodian ruler into exile and opened the 
way for factional quarrels over a shaky throne. 
Veloso and Ruiz, on behalf of themselves as 
well as the feeble king they supported, had 
repeatedly sent letters to Manila and Malacca 
asking Spanish governors for reinforcements 
and funds. But by that time Spain was over- 
extended and was on the point of yielding con- 
trol of the Eastern seas to Holland, France, and 
England. The Siamese soon placed a protégé 
on the throne of Cambodia and thereafter 
maintained paramountcy until the French 
came in force in 1867. Indeed the Siamese held 
suzerainty over the Angkor area until 1907. 
Professor Groslier, a second-generation au- 
thority on Khmer culture, gives the Portuguese 
chronicles perspective. Piecing together frag- 
ments of information from Khmer epigraphy 
and traditions, from Siamese records, and other 
sources, he has traced Cambodian history and 
the royal geneology from the Siamese conquest 
of Angkor Thom in 1431 to the 1600's, and 
more lightly after that into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Siam, as Thailand was then known, was 
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never out of the picture for long. King Nares- 
uan’s invasion in 1593 had been preceded by 
many similar attacks. The court at Ayudhya ac- 
quired much of its culture from Angkor, in- 
cluding royal ceremonies and regulations, the 
nomenclature for orders of nobility, and a high 
or court language. Khmer princes were held in 
Ayudhya as hostages. Troops from both lands 
crossed the depopulated border on recurring 
forays of reprisal, and in the late 1500’s Portu- 
guese and Spanish monks and soldiers move¢d 
between the two countries, sometimes as cap- 
tives. Buddhist monks went to and fro unmo- 
lested. The rulers of both states made use of 
foreign troops, and both made foreign trade a 
royal monopoly. In the end, Siam gained cul- 
tural as well as political ascendency over Com- 
bodia. 

During 1951-1954 and again three years later 
Professor Groslier carried on extensive aerial 
photography over the Angkor complex, and 
followed this with excavations at key sites. This 
resulted in greater comprehension of the extra- 
ordinary irrigation system which supported the 
economy and social order of Angkor. The great 
reservoirs and vast temple shrines were an ex- 
pression of the power, the concepts, and the 
needs of a well-organized society, prosperous 
and dynamic. Ancient and fanciful accounts of 
the construction of these wonders are cited by 
the author, followed by a more serious discus- 
sion of the many factors that led to the decline 
and fall of the Angkor city-state. 

Was the fabulous capital of Angkor Thom, 
so thickly overgrown by trees after 1431, ever 
“lost”? Romantic writers would have it so. It 
was reported to have been discovered about 
1550 by a Cambodian ruler on a hunting expe- 
dition, and re-discovered in 1860 by Henri - 
Mouhot. This was true, in the sense that a 
woman discovers a hat shop. 

Within its field Groslier’s book is definitive, 
and distinguished for its careful documenta- 
tion, clarity, conciseness, and style. 


K. E. WEtts 
Bangkok 


Singapour et la Malaisie. By Pierre Fisrié. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1960. “Que Sais-je?” No. 869. 126. Map, 
Bibliography. (paper). 

There is a rush to compress the Far East into 
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paperbacks, and to judge from this example 
and from Colonel Guillermaz’s La Chine Popu- 
laire the French are doing it distinctly better 
than the British. Is it because the material in- 
terests of France in the region have been so 
drastically curtailed in recent years that French- 
men can afford to be more objective, or is it 
merely that they employ experts instead of jour- 
nalists to do the job? 

Part I (pp. 9-55) is historical, beginning with 
pre-history and carrying the story down to the 
end of the British period in 1957. Part II (pp. 
56-90) deals with Malayan economics, and Part 
III (pp. 91-122) with the political evolution. As 
the numbering of these (small) pages suggests, 
the density of the book approaches that of the 
dwarf stars. But the basic information is all 
there, and the one-page bibliography is a choice 
selection. 

The best single item is probably the Conclu- 
sion, which sets out the current problems con- 
cisely and fairly. M. Fistié says that so long as 
the cold war atmosphere persists in this region 
it is improbable that Great Britain will consent 
to renounce the strategic trumps in the region 
she has managed to hold on to. But for the 
Federation this is only a secondary problem. 
The question which poses itself is whether the 
political awakening of the Malays will be ac- 
companied by an appreciable economic progress 
before the Chinese attain full equality of rights. 
The promotion of the Malays presupposes cul- 
tural investments which in their turn imply 
increased taxation. 

A very useful little reference book. 

Victor Purcety 


University of Cambridge 


Philippine Bibliography I. An Annotated Pre- 
liminary Bibliography of Philippine Bib- 
liographies (Since 1900). By Cuartes O. 
Houston, Jr. Manila: The University of 
Manila, 1960. 69. Errata sheet and index 
insert. $2.50. 


Philippine Studies: The Poor Relation in 
American Scholarship. By Cuartes O. 
Houston, Jr. Manila: Privately printed by 
the author, 1957 [1960]. 20. $1.25. 


Philippine bibliography, for the period be- 
ginning with the American era, remains one 
of the underdeveloped aspects of Filamerican 
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scholarship. Houston’s slim volume, therefore, 
is a welcome addition to the literature. This 
compilation contains 155 printed and typescript 
bibliographies, taken from books, magazines, 
and official reports. The entries are arranged 
alphabetically by surnames, Critically anno- 
tated items range from the natural sciences 
through the humanities and social sciences. 
Major bibliographies are described in detail, 
with listings of subject categories and number 
of titles. 

Trained in American history (with a disser- 
tation on the Philippines), Houston was Dean 
of the Graduate School, University of Manila, 
and active in Philippine bibliographical _re- 
search. As editor of The University of Manila 
Journal of East Asiatic Studies, he published 
numerous bibliographical articles. Presently 
with the Smithsonian Institution, the author 
plans to continue publication of Philippine 
bibliographical materials. 

The author reports: 


Iehave concentrated the bulk of my search on 
the present century, believing that earlier periods 
are covered fairly well by the major bibliographies. 
. . . I set three limitations for the present list: as 
much as possible the bibliographies listed should 
contain at least 10 pages . . . they should be in 
English . . . and should have been published since 
1900. . . . I have added nothing published since 
December, 1957. 


Research in contemporary Manila is hindered 
by inadequate resources. This handicap and 
insufficient time to “search for stray titles,” 
results in omissions. Among the missing are 
Eduardo R. Alvarado, Philippine Agricultural 
Bibliography, Part 1. Check List of Bulletins, 
Circulars, and Miscellaneous Publications (Ma- 
nila, 1926, 38 pp.), Dulce L. Bocobo, Bibliogra- 
phy on Philippine Foods and Nutrition (Ma- 
nila, 1950, 50 pp.), and Frank R. Blake, 
“Bibliography of the Philippine Language” 
(JAOS, 1920, pp. 25-70). The delimiting 
criterion of ten pages might have been violated 
to include Alexander Chamberlain’s “Contribu- 
tion Toward a Bibliography of Philippine Folk- 
lore,” (JAF, 1903, pp. 116-21) or Walter C. 
Eels’ “American Doctoral Dissertations on Edu- 
cation in the Philippines” (Philippine Educa- 
tor, 1955, PP. 51-54). 

Philippine Studies is a fiery review article of 
Selected Bibliography of the Philippines, Topi- 
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cally Arranged and Annotated (1956), pre- 
pared by the Philippine Studies Program, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. As a scholar who is 
ardently devoted to Philippine studies, Hous- 
ton’s “. . . happiness [with this bibliography ] 
is tinged with considerable regret that the tool 
is far below the level of other [HRAF] bibli- 
ographies.” His comments correct some errors 
of fact and typography and critically sharpen 
some blunt annotations. The author’s twenty- 
page article discusses only the first third of the 
bibliography; more is promised. However, 
Houston’s continued publication of his own 
bibliographical material will make a more sig- 
nificant contribution to the field in which he is 
an acknowledged expert. 
Donn V. Hart 

Syracuse University 


One Hundred Letters of Jose Rizal. By Jose 
Rizat. Manila: Philippine National His- 
torical Society, 1959. 


This volume contains a number of letters 
written by Jose Rizal, the national hero of the 
Philippines, to his family between 1876 and 
1896. Most of the letters have not been previ- 
ously published. The year 1961 will mark the 
first centenary of Rizal, who has been termed 
the father of Philippine independence, and this 
volume represents a contribution to the cen- 
tenary. 

The letters constitute a valuable addition to 
the materials on Rizal, revealing his intimate 
thoughts and personal habits. One theme recurs 
throughout the letters—his determination to 
devote his life to the progress of his people and 
the welfare of his country. The letters also re- 
veal that during his years of travel and study 
in Europe he was eagerly gathering ideas that 
he hoped to introduce in the Philippines for the 
benefit of his countrymen. 

The letters are accompanied in each case by 
a reproduction of the original letter in Spanish. 
The translations have been done with the 
utmost care and fidelity. The Philippine Na- 
tional Historical Society deserves the gratitude 
of those who honor the name of Rizal as the 
first Asian apostle of liberty and enlightened 
self-government. 

Marcuerire J. FisHer 
Syracuse University 
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The Capital Market of India. By S. L. N. 


Simua. Bombay: Vora and Co., 1960. xi, 
300. Tables, Index. $5.00. 


This is a welcome addition to the literature 
on Indian economics and the best summary of 
recent statistics on the Indian capital market. 
The author, a ranking official of the Reserve 
Bank of India, is also to be commended for 
drawing on his vast personal knowledge. 

The capital market is defined as “all the 
facilities . . . for the borrowing and the loaning 
of long-term funds. . . .” Fortunately, the dis- 
cussion is widened to include short-term insti- 
tutions like commercial banks and money 
lenders. Not only is some working finance in- 
dispensable to fixed investment but the markets 
for funds of various maturities are interrelated. 
The development of the short-term market may 
partially substitute for long-term finance, re- 
leasing funds for longer periods. The author 
covers wide ground, revealing understanding 
of this interrelationship and of other complex 
factors. A review of the legislation affecting the 
capital market is followed by a summary of the 
data on the growth of its different segments. 
The discussion then focuses on the new issues 
market, the Managing Agents, Commercial 
Banks, financing small-scale industry, the spe- 
cialized corporations sponsored by the govern- 
ment for financing private industry (in some 
cases with international assistance) and direct 
governmental assistance. India’s stock ex- 
changes are then defended against the many 
half-truths and prejudices that exist. One chap- 
ter deals with the sources of supply and de- 
mand for capital in rural areas, and another 
with the terms on which capital is made availa- 
ble. Several tables on the interest rate and yield 
pattern on different securities are provided, but 
the discussion is more revealing as to the pre- 
vailing diversity. The last chapter is a remark- 
able testament of the author’s personal faith, 
and emphasizes the caution and conservatism 
displayed by Reserve Bank spokesmen. He 
favors restricting the State to the role of a 
catalytic force that is complementary to private 
initiative, greater encouragement to domestic 
and foreign private enterprise, stimulating con- 
sumption, higher interest rates to attract saving 
and to rank investments projects, reducing 
taxation levels affecting industry (this differs 
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from earlier statements in the book), sharply 
limiting deficit financing, and giving priority 
to investment projects with short periods of 
gestation. He stresses: “If we believe in the 
objective of democratic planning, we have to 
utilize . . . the market mechanism rather than 
too many detailed regulations. . . .” However 
these prescriptions are not the same thing as a 
prognosis; democratic constraint may weaken 
under many pressures for growth and capital 
formation as well as for socialistic or regional 
egalitarianism. 

Despite the merits of this book, the approach 
is compartmentalized, and mainly a discussion 
of finance for private industry, which does not 
come to grips with the more general problem 
of capital formation, Simha reveals many prob- 
lems in the working of the new corporations 
and of public policy, and permits himself 
shrewd judgments. But these are in the nature 
of obiter dicta. He correctly concludes that the 
specialized financial institutions are important 
in channeling rather than in mobilizing funds, 
and that some circularity may be involved in 
raising taxes to subsidize the needs of industry. 
However, he does not systematically examine 
whether alternatives, such as liberalized tax 
concessions, may be more effectively employed. 

Such scrutiny is undoubtedly important. To 
Simha, the much abused Managing Agency is 
a positive force in Indian industrial develop- 
ment. He recognizes that entrepreneurial func- 
tions are necessarily more integrated at an early 
stage of development, and we have Stigler’s 
warning that it may be premature to expect 
specialized functions to develop as in advanced 
economies. If the English banking traditions 
are to be considered wanting, it is also possible 
that some aspects of the new financial institu- 
tions are a duplication and are focused in the 
wrong direction. Further, the evidence on the 
working of these institutions—and there is 
enough in Simha’s book, although he tends to 
blur the issues with conventional /itotes—sug- 
gests strongly that the problem of developing 
appropriate managerial traditions and incen- 
tives is a great deal more intractable than has 
so far been recognized. 

The relevance of the wider context is well 
indicated by the rural sector, where comple- 
mentary developments like road-building or 
warehousing may be as important as the provi- 
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sion of cheaper credit. Yet credit appears diff- 
cult to obtain for the small needs of the peasant. 
Even cooperative credit rates are relatively 
high. By contrast, the slow pickup in demand 
for the cheaper credit facilities provided by the 
new institutions in urban areas may indicate 
the presence of alternatives or faulty lending 
policies, particularly as small entrepreneurs pro- 
test the inadequate servicing of their needs. 
Lacking an economic analysis of the demand 
for and supply of capital for different activities, 
and particularly as to how savings are affected 
by inflation and shifts in relative prices of farm 
and non-farm products, it is difficult to judge 
the effectiveness of the steps to establish new 
institutions in the capital market. 

It is clear that India has arrived at the stage 
for consolidation and introspection even if, as 
Gerschenkron has implied, the Western model 
of financial institutions may not be appropriate. 
As a sophisticated introduction to this incredi- 
bly complex task, the book may be recom- 


mended without reservation. 


SupBiAH KANNAPPAN 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


Indian Muslims, a Political History (1858- 
1947). By Ram Gopat. New York: Asia 
Publishing House, 1959. xii, 351. 


The history of the Muslims in South Asia 
since the decline of Mughal power has tended 
to be overshadowed by the more dramatic 
events associated with British rule and the 
largely Hindu efforts for independence. Inter- 
est in recent Muslim history now has been 
stimulated considerably by the establishment of 
Pakistan as a predominantly Muslim nation, 
and an increasing flow of publications is to be 
expected. In the volume under review, the 
author traces out the main lines of political de- 
velopments concerning the Muslim as a body 
from the termination of the Mutiny (or War of 
Independence) to Partition. 

The author contends with much plausibility 
that political activity during most of this period 
was dominated by Muslim aristocrats who had 
a vested interest in perpetuating communal 
distinctions, namely to obtain by reservation 
nomination to government jobs which their gen- 
erally inferior educational preparation would 
not have gained them in open competition. 
Had the masses of Hindus and Muslims been 
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left to their own devices, asserts the author, they 
would have worked out a viable basis for na- 
tional unity. 

The book is historical in structure and is 
given over mainly to a review of the varying 
electoral arrangements through which the po- 
litical leaders jockeyed for increasing power 
and declining prestige. The account is given 
objectively and should be equally acceptable or 
equally objectionable, as the case may be, to all 
parties concerned. Sir Syed Ahmed and Ameer 
Ali are castigated for fomenting communalism 
in order to reap rewards for the Muslim aris- 
tocracy; Gandhi is more gently chided for his 
inept handling of the communal issue; and 
Jinnah comes through with much praise for his 
persistent efforts to work out a reasonable solu- 
tion, until he is finally driven into a corner with 
no alternative but Pakistan. 

The author points up four major turning 
points in the course of events which led to 
partition, each the result of Hindu initiative. 
The first was Gandhi’s de facto recognition of 
the Muslim League as representative of the 
Muslims for purposes of the Lucknow Pact. 
The second was the intransigence of the Hindus 
during the Convention which deliberated on the 
Nehru Report, and which effectively blocked 
Jinnah’s efforts for a reasonable solution. The 
third was the refusal of the Congress in U.P. to 
enter into a coalition with the Muslim League 
after the 1937 elections (“one of the most fate- 
ful and distressing failures in the political his- 
tory of India”). The fourth was the policy of 
non-cooperation pursued during the Second 
World War by the Congress, which virtually 
handed to the Muslim League on a silver plat- 
ter the political power with which to enforce 
their demand for Pakistan. 

However, while thus showing political mis- 
takes of the Congress to have been important 
contributing factors in the rise of communal 
discord, the author does place primary respon- 
sibility on the political leaders of the Muslim 
community who worked for their own interests 
to the detriment of the community at large and 
the nation as a whole. Perhaps the author will 
some day write a sequel to show how this dis- 
astrous divorce between the leadership and the 
masses led to many of the political problems 
which since have beset Pakistan. Meanwhile, 
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the present volume remains a masterful sum- 
mary of a difficult and complex subject. 


STANLEY Maron 
Berkeley 


The Norris Embassy to Aurangzib. By H. H. 
Das. Calcutta: Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 
1959. xxxi, 341. Index to Names, Appen- 
dix. Rs. 20. 


Professor S, C. Sarkar and other friends of 
the late Mr. Harihar Das have done a distinct 
service to Indian historical scholarship in re- 
ducing Mr. Das’ voluminous MSS on Sir Wil- 
liam Norris’ embassy to Aurangzib in 1699- 
1702 into manageable compass and rearranging 
the material for publication. The reader must 
bear in mind that actual publication has taken 
place long after the preparation of the material 
and that Mr. Amery wrote the foreword shortly 
after he had left office as Secretary-of-State for 
India. As Mr. Das and his friends were well 
aware, much has been written about Norris’ 
embassy in the past, but no previous treatment 
had made full use of the four surviving vol- 
umes of Norris’ diaries, two of which are in 
the Rawlinson MSS at the Bodleian, and two 
at the Public Record Office. Mr. Das was un- 
able to trace the remaining two mentioned by 
contemporaries, and death brought an end to 
his work before he was able fully to use the two 
at the Public Record Office. 

The chief justification for the amount of 
scholarly attention paid to this embassy lies in 
the picture which its records give of Mughal 
institutions on the eve of their decline and of 
the muddled state of English affairs in India 
when the “new” East India company, which 
had persuaded William III to send out Norris, 
was vying with the “old,” or London, company 
for the emperor’s favor. Sir William was a care- 
ful observer, and his narrative is perhaps as 
good a place as any for the modern student to 
get an idea of the delays and frustrations of 
diplomacy in India at this period—of embassies 
as imperia in imperio with their armed guards, 
retainers, and European artillery—of Mughal 
officials ready, save for a few notable excep- 
tions, to “squeeze” European and Hindu alike, 
and of the cumbersomeness of the peripatetic 
Mughal court on the march against the Ma- 
rathas. 

This work is not a critical edition of Norris’ 
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letters and journals. Mr. Das’ object was to 
present a full-dress account of the embassy— 
from Norris’ embarkation with high hopes to 
his death on the voyage home in disappoint- 
ment and frustration—in so far as possible in 
Norris’ own words. The result is that Mr. Das 
has achieved neither a critical edition nor an 
entirely smooth narrative. The uninitiated 
reader will often find the transitions from Das 
as narrator to Norris as narrator confusing, 
especially when Das brings in reference to 
present-day practises for comparison. Though 
Mr. Sarkar, in his revision and compression, 
has resolved much of this confusion, he could 
not resolve it all, nor take the time for further 
study of the Public Record Office volumes or 
the material in the Dutch archives which Mr. 
Das could use only partially in the transcripts 
prepared for Mr. Danvers of the India Office 
over forty years ago. The work is therefore un- 
even, but it was well worth doing, and all those 
concerned in it, especially the publishers, have 
placed students of late Mughal India much in 
their debt. 
Hoven Furser 

University of Pennsylvania 


Revelation and Reason in Advaita Vedanta. By 
K. SatcHipananpa Murty. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959. xix, 365. 
Notes, Index, Bibliography. $7.50. 


After reading this book I feel as if I had 
tried to pick up a handful of quicksilver, and 
the quicksilver had run out through my fingers 
and left my hand empty. 

Pages 3-183 contain an exposition of revela- 
tion and reason in Advaita Vedanta. The au- 
thor deals in great detail with texts from the 
earliest Upanishads (probably seventh or sixth 
century B.C.) to the last great dialectic texts of 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries A.D. This 
is of great interest since many of these texts 
have not been translated and few of them have 
been read carefully even by professional West- 
ern Sanskritists. So far as I can judge his treat- 
ment is fair and adequate. Many of the 
Vedanta arguments seem naive to a Western 
reader, but many arguments of Christian the- 
ologians seem naive to an Indian. 

Pages 187-239 discuss the treatment of reve- 
lation and reason in the other five most impor- 
tant Indian philosophical systems and their 
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criticism of Advaita Vedanta. Special attention 
is given to the Nyaya effort to build up a logi- 
cal proof of theism. Pages 241-332 contain the 
author’s own criticism and rejection of the 
Advaita Vedanta and his own arguments in 
favor of theism. 

He begins with the postulation that “there is 
a universal awareness of God,” (p. 259). “A 
God who is personal,” (p. 262); “God is an 
omniscient, omnipotent person who is compas- 
sionate towards all people,” (p. 275); “A real 
presence that confronts man as holy and good,” 
(p. 284); “In religious experience, man is aware 
of a presence that compels recognition, though 
it can only be imperfectly expressed in words,” 
(p. 317). 

In order to get a “universal awareness” he 
argues that “the sincere atheist has an implicit 
belief in God, though he is unconscious of it,” 
(p. 260). This seems to be wishful thinking 
that what I feel and think must be felt and 
thought by all men. The best criticism of this 
is the statement on page 13, “A cognition of 
which the cognizer is unaware is a myth and 
cannot be proved.” In Vedanta terminology it 
would be like a “sky-flower” or “the son of a 
barren woman.” 

Also, most members of religious sects have 
never had personally “immediate experience” 
or “vision” of God. They merely have faith in 
the mental structure built up around the “im- 
mediate experience” or “visions” of Prophets 
and founders of religious sects. 

Next he argues that “religion is not mere 
feeling,” (pp. 280, 314, 316). “Revelation in- 
volves some intellectual content,” (p. 280); 
“God is postulated by reason,” (p. 326). But 
the words knowledge and reason are used in 
such a diluted meaning that they have no in- 
tellectual content: “Cognition of the sort gen- 
erated by the hearing of music,” (p. 319, cf. p. 
286); Reason is “transcendental feeling,” (pp. 
327, 332); “Like the apergu which is opened 
up through an appreciation of music,” (p. 331). 

Clearly the intellectual content is a build-up 
around the “awareness” or “immediate experi- 
ence.” As Murty himself says, “Scriptures and 
dogmas are not by themselves revelation but 
only an attempt to give an account of a revela- 
tion,” (p. 305, cf. p. 302); “While in a trance 
a mystic does not know what he is experi- 
encing; but after coming out of the trance, he 
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interprets his experience in terms of his beliefs,” 
(p. 258). 

He also argues from arthd@patti, a means of 
acquiring valid knowledge recognized by the 
Mim4imsa and Vedanta and variously trans- 
lated assumption, presumption, supposition, 
implication, taking for granted, or postulation. 
(Cf. pages 155-57, 329, 332-) “This factor that 
is postulated must be such that without it the 
situation in question remains inexplicable” and 
“The fatness of a man who does not eat in day 
time is inexplicable if we do not postulate his 
eating at night, though the latter is not seen by 
us,” (p. 155), and, “Reason can show that the 
existence of God is a necessary postulate, an 
implicit belief involved in all experience,” (p. 
332). 

The two cases are not similar. In the first 
case it is possible to determine by perception 
and observation whether the man eats at night 
or not. In the second case this would become 
plausible only if there were a universal aware- 
ness of a personal God, and it is impossible to 
prove this. The postulation depends on the 
personal feelings, inclinations, and thoughts of 
the man who makes the postulation. Many reli- 
gions and philosophies have made different 
postulations and there is no certain objective 
means of determining which one is absolutely 
true and which ones are false. 

Consider also his use of the word dpta “re- 
liable person” (pp. 228-29, 308) in connection 
with religious books, of which he says, “It is 
probable that some scriptures are spurious.” 
This must be because their authors are not “re- 
liable” men. 

The trouble with this argument is that those 
persons are considered reliable whose feelings, 
inclinations, and thoughts correspond to those 
of the person who makes the judgment. To the 
Vedantist the authors of the Veda are reliable 
while the Buddha is not. To the Buddhist the 
Buddha is reliable, while the authors of the 
Veda are not. There is no objective criterion of 
such reliability. 

It seems to me that all of his arguments bog 
down in a quagmire of uncertainties, of the 
subjective feelings and thoughts of many dif- 
ferent individuals—see the remarks of Murty 
himself on pages 28, 29, and, “Ultimately it is 
his own personal conviction,” and, “Faith the 
only possible witness,” (p. 279). 
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“Revelation not finished,” (p. 303); “The- 
ology is progressive,” (p. 302), is “identical in 
general character with the hypothetical method 
of the natural sciences,” (p. 328). But histori- 
cally the religious mind has been a closed mind, 
has accepted as absolutely true some dogma 
and resisted any fundamental change. The sci- 
entific attitude of mind has always operated 
with temporary hypotheses which have con- 
stantly been changed as knowledge increased. 
With regard to the unknown, to finalities, it 
keeps an open mind. 

It would have been better if he had ended his 
book with the remark on page 257, “The depths 
of reality can be plumbed by no man.” 

Watter E, Crark 
Vista, California 


Existentialism and Indian Thought. By K. 
Guru Dutr. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1960. 92. $2.75. 


It is difficult to give any general characteristic 
of existentialism, the predominant philosophy 
in western Europe today, because it comprises 
several schools of thought that are in certain 
respects radically opposed to one another. A 
further difficulty confronting a commentator is 
that some of the leading exponents of existen- 
tialism are almost proverbially obscure on cer- 
tain of the points they consider to be of crucial 
importance for an understanding of their 
philosophies. The religious and philosophical 
thought of India is, if anything, even more 
multiform and obscure than existentialism. Sat- 
urated as it is with mysticism, many of its 
aspects are simply opaque to rational inspec- 
tion. The Hindu philosopher K. Guru Dutt 
has therefore assumed a difficult task by at- 
tempting to elicit the fundamental similarities 
and differences, not only between one school of 
existentialism and one major trend of Indian 
thought, but between existentialism and Indian 
thought in general. 

Mr. Dutt begins his preface as follows: 
“Many excellent expositions of the Existentialist 
position are available in English. The author 
has derived great help from them, but is par- 
ticularly indebted to Emmanuel Mourier’s 
Existentialist Philosophies.” Having included 
that brief acknowledgment in his preface, Dutt 
proceeds to weave into his discussion reams of 
passages copied verbatim from Mourier, with- 
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out acknowledging his indebtedness by quota- 
tion marks or footnotes. For example, Mourier 
writes in his Existentialist Philosophies: “Maine 
de Biran had maintained the authority of pur- 
poseful existence against the humiliation of 
man by the Sensualist philosophers of the 
eighteenth century” (p. 4). Dutt writes: 
“Maine de Biran . . . strove to assert the au- 
thority of purposeful existence against the hu- 
miliation of man by the sensualist philosophers 
of the 18th century” (p. 8). A large part of 
his book consists of nothing but copy and 
paraphrase of secondary sources. 

His first chapter is devoted to the back- 
ground of contemporary existentialism and 
parallels closely the historical outline Mourier 
has worked out. Like Mourier, he refers briefly 
to Socrates, the Stoics, St. Augustine, St. Ber- 
nard, and Maine de Biran, and discusses Pascal, 
Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche in more detail. 
The second chapter deals with the most influ- 
ential contemporary exponents of existential- 
ism: Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre, and Marcel. 
His discussion is cursory and highly unoriginal 
but has at least the merit of echoing quite good 
commentaries. When he ventures his own in- 
terpretations, however, he sometimes reveals a 
glaring ignorance of existentialism and West- 
ern philosophy in general. One of his com- 
ments about Descartes is a case in point: 
“Descartes had enunciated his celebrated dictum 
—Cogito, ergo sum—equating thought with 
the whole of existence” (p. 5). One wonders 
how he has been able to miss the point that 
Descartes is a metaphysical dualist, because if 
anything is clear in the history of Western 
philosophy it is that Descartes conceives of 
mind and matter as two irreducible, substan- 
tial structures of existence. His misinterpreta- 
tion is made even more flagrant by his failure 
to recognize Descartes’ distinction between 
thought and thinker. Some of his comments 
about the existentialists, e.g., about Kierke- 
gaard, are equally mistaken. He writes as 
though Kierkegaard made no distinction be- 
tween the ethical and religious spheres of 
existence and maintains that in Kierkegaard’s 
opinion “the intellect was the cause of all 
bondage” (p. 14). 

His discussion in the first two chapters is in- 
terspersed with a few Sanskrit terms to indi- 
cate similarities between certain existentialist 
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and Indian ideas and to prepare the ground for 
the last chapter, which is devoted entirely to a 
comparison between existentialism and Indian 
thought. His point in the last chapter is that 
most of the ideas he takes to be fundamental 
to the existentialist tradition have their close 
counterparts in Indian thought, but that Indian 
thought in its final reach—monistic mysticism 
—penetrates further than any form of existen- 
tialism does. His understanding of existential- 
ism being what it is, his basis for comparing 
the two traditions is of course rather shaky. 
The general topic of his book, however, is well 
worth pursuing. There might be sufficient com- 
mon ground as well as significant divergence 
between existentialism and Indian thought to 
make for a fruitful cross-cultural dialogue. 
Paut DietricHson 

University of Washington 


The Hevajra Tantra. A Critical Study. By 
D. L. Snettcrove. London Oriental Series 
No. 6. London: Oxford University Press, 
1959. Vol. I: ix, 149; Translation. Vol. II: 
xi, 187; Sanskrit and Tibetan texts. Glos- 
sary, Indices. $15.00. 


The Hevajra is probably the most important 


Buddhist tantric scripture, if importance is 
gauged by distribution: it has had Indian and 
Tibetan commentators and votaries in all 
Vajrayana areas. With Snellgrove’s book pub- 
lished, there is now more critical literature on 
the Hevajra than on other important texts of 
the same category as the Guhyasamaja, Maifiju- 
Srimilakalpa, and the Sadhanamala. At pres- 
ent, Professor DeJong is working on the Guhy- 
asamaja, and Professor Hoffmann on _ the 
Kalacakra; in India, Professor Guenther had 
just completed his book on Naropa and will 
publish his studies in the Mahamudra within 
the next few years. Then, the cryptic realm of 
esoteric Buddhism will no longer be quite so 
cryptic. 

Snellgrove has done an important job and he 
has done it very well indeed. The introduction 
is Snellgrove’s thesis on the text. He impugns 
the myth of “pure Buddhism”; he shows that 
the identification of Theravada with “pure 
Buddhism,” which began in Europe during the 
last century, has little to commend itself. 
The myth, however, is being perpetuated by 
the puritan scholars of India today, and by the 
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forces that try for a reinstatement of Buddhism 
in its homeland. Snellgrove rightly objects to 
the notion held even by so unbiased a scholar 
as S. Lévi that tantra is the corrupt end of 
Buddhism. Such scholars refuse to see that 
tantrism is a perfectly acceptable development 
from the Buddhist viewpoint itself. 

Snellgrove holds with the commentators that 
there may have been a much larger version of 
the text. But if he cannot adduce any other 
evidence, the assumption of a larger extinct 
version is adventitious; claiming the existence 
of a much larger version whereof the known 
text is but a fraction has been an Indian scho- 
lastic convention through the ages—Buddhist, 
Hindu, and Jain alike—and right up to this 
day. Snellgrove does not attempt to date the 
Hevajra itself even tentatively, postponing such 
effort until more tantric material is made avail- 
able; he does, however, think that it is older 
than Saroruha, and on its own evidence it was 
compiled after the Sarvatathagatatattvasam- 
graha; the Tibetan Vajrayana-scholars’ claim 
that the tantras are as old as the siitras but 
that they had to be kept secret so long does not 
convince Snellgrove nor, for all I know, any 
other critical scholar, Indian or occidental. 
Snellgrove also thinks that the original text 
might have been in some Middle-Indian dialect 
(he does not specify which dialect he has in 
mind—it would probably be Old Maithili or 
Old Bengali, and partly some early Nepalese 
speech), which he thinks accounts for the bad 
scansion in the extant Sanskritized version. 

Snellgrove rightly avers that the basic philo- 
sophical position of the Buddhist tantras is the 
madhyamika position, with a particularly strong 
emphasis on the complete identity of the phe- 
nomenal world and the world of absolute ensta- 
sis, i.e., of the correlates samsdra and nirvana, 
paramartha and samvrti, and all the other 
dichotomies which tantrism resolves more radi- 
cally than the madhyamika. He shows that the 
whole apparatus of Buddhist tantrism, both as 
a theological construct and as a ritualistic com- 
plex with its apparent flagrant contradictions 
and inconsistencies, is meant to aid the intui- 
tive realization of this metaphysical oneness of 
semantic opposites. 

Snellgrove points to the undeniable parallels 
to Vedanta. But like Anagarika Govinda in his 
earlier book, this author also shows that the 
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facile synonymization of prajfid and Sakti, of 
which Indian and occidental scholars have been 
guilty, is erroneous, as the term Sakti is com- 
pletely inapplicable to Buddhism and, a fortiori, 
to Buddhist tantra. 

The translation of the text is fairly literal 
and usually excellent, thoroughly annotated, 
and extended in the footnotes through the in- 
corporation of relevant passages of Tibetan and 
Sanskrit commentary not contained in the text. 
In this reviewer’s opinion, the translation has 
one serious defect: Snellgrove paraphrases pas- 
sages with erotic-esoteric content, suppresses 
their literal meaning, or, in some cases, omits 
them altogether from the translation. He offers 
a casual apology for this: “. . . it must be con- 
ceded that they (i.e. the tantras) refer to un- 
pleasant practices on occasions, and sometimes 
dwell unnecessarily, or at least so it may seem 
to the modern reader, upon matters that might 
be touched upon more tactfully. It must fur- 
ther be admitted that even the present transla- 
tion expunges short passages here and there, in 
which nothing of value is lost” (p. 8). Some 
modern readers may disagree with the last 
clause; it seems certain that this very diction 
is the crux of tantric homiletics and that it 
could not have been “touched upon more tact- 
fully.” Most of the erotic diction is sandhéa- 
bhasaé or intentional language, about which 
Mircea Eliade says “it projects the yogi into 
the paradoxical situation indispensable for his 
spiritual training” (Eliade, Yoga-Immortalité 
et Liberté, p. 251 f.). There is also the scrip- 
tural consideration; if a canonical text is to be 
rendered into another language, or edited in 
the original, any omission from it is arbitrary 
from the scriptural viewpoint. If an editor or 
translator chooses to omit erotic simile, another 
one might find bad grammar or any point of 
doctrine reprehensible. All Indian and Tibetan 
theologians will object to such procedure. Who 
is to say what is “of value” in a canonical text 
except the authors of the text themselves? And 
lastly, if sensitivity or decency in a puritanical 
sense is any consideration, a text like the 
Hevajra might as well not be tackled. 

The glossary of Sanskrit technical terms 
contained in the text omits the all-important 
bodhicitta, which Snellgrove renders “thought 
of enlightenment” in his introduction (p. 25). 
This has been a standard rendition by Euro- 
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pean scholars (cf. Glasenapp’s Erleuchtungs- 
gedanken) but it is wrong in tantric contexts. 
It is a sandha or intentional term meaning 
either semen virile or the bodhi-mind; 
“thought” is inadmissible, for thought implies 
an objective content, a discursive process; bodhi 
is non-discursive, non-conceptual. 

The second volume presents the Romanized 
original text in Sanskrit and Tibetan, on op- 
posite pages, plus an early Sanskrit commen- 
tary, Yogaratnamala, by Kanha, in Sanskrit 
only. Snellgrove has used all the available 
manuscripts and prints, and this volume is cer- 
tainly beyond reproach. Whether certain Sans- 
krit forms can be called “barbarities” as Snell- 
grove contends (II, x) or whether they are not 
regular instances of Professor Edgerton’s Bud- 
dhist Hybrid Sanskrit would have to be de- 
cided in a separate study. 

Snellgrove’s transcription of Tibetan is sim- 
ple, although he still uses diacritical marks (we 
would prefer ny for fi, and ng for i; diacritical 
marks can be completely eschewed in Tibetan 
transcription); he also avoids cumbersome 
capitalizations of any kind. 

The second volume ends with select Tibetan- 
Sanskrit-English and Sanskrit-Tibetan vocabu- 
laries. 

A. BuaratI 
University of Washington 


India and Modern Art. By W. G. Arcner. 
New York: Macmillan, 1959. 144. Illus- 
trations, Notes on Sources, Index. $8.00. 


India and Modern Art is essentially a study 
of the influence of Western, and particularly 
modern Western, art upon artists who happen 
to be Indian: Abindranath Tagore, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, and Jamini Roy; part Indian, as 
in the case of Amrita Sher Gil; or part Ceylo- 
nese, as George Keyt. In spite of Archer’s at- 
tempt to relate the work of these artists to the 
Indian tradition, one is forced to conclude that 
except for that of Jamini Roy their work is per- 
haps flavored by local subject matter, but 
stylistically akin to the European art of the 
previous fifty years. In fact, Archer himself 
realizes this, although he at no point explicitly 
says so. His attempts to relate the work of 
these artists to the Indian tradition are at best 
tangential to the art itself, in the main circui- 
tous, and for the most part dependent upon a 
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kind of capsule psychoanalysis of the individ- 
uals involved. 

Only in passing does Archer specifically ana- 
lyze the paintings themselves. In support of 
his rationale, he devotes as much space to an 
analysis of the psychic state of the particular 
European artists with whom he deals as he 
does to the South Asian artists whose works 
form the intended subject matter of the book. 
In support of the stylistic affinities which he 
notes, Archer, for example, goes so far as to 
attribute an “unconsciously Indian phase” to 
Picasso, “which obviously coincided with Keyt’s 
unconscious needs,” and to describe Gauguin 
as the most “ ‘Indian’ of Western artists,” in 
his comparison of the French artist and Amrita 
Sher-Gil, although he says it was not Gauguin’s 
“Indian” qualities which influenced the young 
Indian artist, but rather his quite “un-Indian” 
quality. 

The first three chapters of Archer’s book in 
which he deals less with individual artists and 
more with the condition of contemporary In- 
dian art of the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, the attempts of the British to 
foster art through government schools, the 
limited influence and limitations of E. B. Hav- 
ell’s endeavors to encourage a revival of the 
ancient traditions, and the response and atti- 
tudes of art historians and critics are informa- 
tive and valuable for an understanding of the 
problems and status of Indian art then and 
now. The fact is that by the end of the nine- 
teenth century, if not earlier, one could no 
longer speak of Indian art per se. Art in India, 
as elsewhere, was an individual rather than 
national phenomenon, influenced by interna- 
tional trends and cross currents from through- 
out the world as was and is India itself. For as 
O. C. Gangoly wrote, as quoted and para- 
phrased by Archer (p. 41), “ ‘the affected in- 
terest in ancient classic themes has meant no 
more than reproducing the formulas of old 
traditions, while to ‘cultivate an apathy to 
contemporary life was to deny the current 
reality, to deny India herself.’” 

Archer realizes this and does not attempt to 
maintain that there is an Indian school of mod- 
ern art. What he does instead, however, is to 
attribute Indian qualities to Western artists. 
The works he compares are in most instances 
not irrelevantly related. It is rather Archer’s 
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rationale for comparison that is circuitous and 
nebulous. His analyses are not based upon the 
paintings themselves but rather upon an @ 
prioristic psychoanalysis of the artists. Contem- 
porary South Asian artists undoubtedly have 
been attracted to particular Western painters 
such as Gauguin, Picasso, and Leger rather 
than, for example, Degas, Renoir, or Van 
Gogh. The reasons for this are not as much 
to be found in the unconscious of the individ- 
uals involved or even in the subject matter, but 
rather in the quality of the art itself, in the 
many stylistic affinities which exist between 
the work of Gauguin, Picasso, and Leger, and 
the structural and ideational quality of Indian 
art itself throughout the ages. 

The relationship between the work of mod- 
ern South Asian artists and those of the past, 
as well as the peculiar attractiveness of particu- 
lar Western artists to those from Ceylon and 
India would have been clearer had Archer at- 
tempted to deal with the art itself. 

SHEILA WEINER 
Chicago 


Indian Miniatures. By W. G. Arcuer. Green- 
wich, Conn.: New York Graphic Society, 
1960. Great Masters of the Past, Vol. TX. 
100 Plates. $25.00. 


Mr. W. G. Archer, whose contagious enthu- 
siasm has done much during the past decade 
to revive interest in Indian miniature painting, 
has written the first general introduction to the 
subject. A poet, translator, and former Indian 
civil servant, Mr. Archer has all of the talents 
required to introduce the reader to the delights 
of these small pictures, which, to use the au- 
thor’s words, “provide an essential clue to the 
Indian mind.” There is nothing formidable 
about this new book, with the possible excep- 
tion of its size. Measuring 15” by 1114”, it con- 
tains one hundred plates, half of them in 
colour, and many in the size of the originals. 
The text is brief and designed to ease the 
reader into the subject rather than upset him 
with the complexities of art history. A seven- 
page introduction sketches the background 
while a paragraph or two of iconographic, styl- 
istic, and historical discussion faces each plate. 

Most of the important schools are repre- 
sented, a few by a series of examples that con- 
vey something of their development. The first 
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two plates are Pala paintings of eleventh or 
twelfth century eastern India. Drawn and 
coloured on palm leaf, these are from a group 
first published by Coomaraswammy and are 
now among the treasures acquired during Mr. 
Archer’s term as Keeper of the Indian Section 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Six exam- 
ples from Jain manuscripts follow (pls. 3-8), 
including two pages from the important Kalpa 
Sutra (pls. 5-6) written at Jaunpur in 1465 and 
a key to the stylistic development of Central 
Indian and Rajasthani painting. One of the 
most important discoveries of recent years has 
been the pictorial art of the Muslim sultanate 
at Mandu, in Central India, first published by 
Mr. Archer in 1956. Several well-chosen pic- 
tures from this court are included (pls. 9-12). 
The Deccan is represented by a small group, 
ranging from Hindu Ahmadnagar (pls. 13, 14) 
to the Muslim rivals of the Mughals at Bijapur 
(pl. 16) and Golconda (pl. 17). Nineteen Mu- 
ghal paintings trace this major school from the 
dynamic manner of the Akbar period through 
the formal perfection of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and into the eighteenth century, when the 
style weakened along with the empire. 

Mr. Archer assigns the puzzling and beauti- 
ful Chaurapanchasika series, of which he pub- 
lishes an excellent page (pl. 32), to Malwa in 
1550, during the reign of the romantic Baz 
Bahadur, Rupmati’s fabled lover. The same 
date and provenance are given to the Laur 
Chanda (pl. 36), now divided between the 
Punjab Museum at Patiala and the Central 
Museum, Lahore. We favour a rather later 
dating of this group, c. 1580, and would be 
happier with an attribution to Mewar in Rajas- 
than; but the last word will not be said for 
some time with regard to either of these con- 
troversial but crucial sets. Later miniatures, 
now generally accepted as from Malwa are also 
shown, including a page from a Ramayana of 
about 1630 (pl. 34), many examples of which 
are in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras. This 
page, from the author’s private collection, is 
one of the more accurately reproduced in a 
book which often intensifies the colours of the 
originals. 

One shares what must have been the author’s 
frustration in having had to limit himself to 
nineteen choices from Rajasthan, a region won- 


derfully rich in painting. Nonetheless, his se- 
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lection gives a fair sampling of the prevailing 
styles and moods, beginning with a page from 
a Gita Govinda (pl. 37), one of ten in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, which he 
assigns to 1580, thirty years earlier than the 
date proposed by Karl Khandalavala who first 
published it. Plate 38 is from a Ragamaila set 
illustrated at Chawand, capital of Mewar at 
the time, in 1605. This set is one of the founda- 
tions upon which the often speculative placing 
and dating of Rajasthani paintings are based. 
Another dated series from Mewar, of 1649, is 
represented (pl. 40); unfortunately, the bril- 
liant vermilion and yellow of the original lose 
much in the colour plate. Four paintings of the 
Bundi school (pls. 42-45) and two from Kotah 
(pls. 61, 62) whet our appetites for further ex- 
amples of these especially appealing and closely 
related ateliers. Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, and Bik- 
aner are represented by one or two examples 
each, none earlier than 1710. The mannered 
though very Mughal style of Kishangarh is 
seen once again in the familiar large “Radha” 
as well as in a less often published scene from 
the life of Krishna. Both are from the collec- 
tion of the present Maharaja whose family has 
retained most of the examples of this curiously 
fin de siecle school. Along with Nagaur, Ajmer, 
and other lesser styles, Jaipur is omitted, unless 
one accepts Mr. Archer’s attribution of “two 
ladies” (pl. 60), which is in the style of early 
nineteenth-century Jodhpur. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Archer has made a special 
study of Pahari painting, it is no surprise to 
find a generous selection from this hilly region. 
These pictures run the gamut from a Bilaspur 
maharaja painted under strong Mughal influ- 
ence (pl. 63), through a substantial block of 
miniatures in the hot colours and violently dis- 
torted forms of the idiom associated with 
Basonli (pls. 64-72), though here subdivided 
between the center of the style and Nurpur. 
The calmer and more Mughal schools of 
Chamba, Jammu, Guler, Kangra and Garhwal 
are handsomely represented in several of their 
moods, from the whimsical naturalism of a 
portrait of Balwant Singh of Jammu (pl. 82), 
to the gentle romanticism of a Kangra group 
of girls by moonlight (pl. 90), and a superbly 
dour portrait of a Sikh raja (pl. 98). 

The last painting is an amusing portrait of 
Lady Impey, wife of one of the earliest British 
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collectors of Indian miniatures, shown in her- 
Anglo-Indian sitting room, surrounded by 
eighteen of her household staff (pl. 100). One 
could hardly wish for a more attractive speci- 
men of the mixed idiom patronized by the 
British during the late eighteenth century. 

Mr. Archer has gathered a representative and 
attractive series of pictures with which to in- 
troduce his subject. In many cases, he has 
found unpublished material which will make 
his book of value to the student. It is regret- 
table that the quality of the plates is uneven. 

Stuart C. WE cH, Jr. 
Harvard University 


India Today. By Frank Moraes. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1960. 248. In- 
dex. $4.00. 


India Today is an outspoken and critical 
commentary on the major political events and 
personalities of India’s past and present by an 
Indian journalist who can rightly claim an in- 
timate knowledge of the undercurrents of In- 
dian politics. The contents do not reveal any 
new historical data, but then that does not ap- 
pear to have been the intent of the author. In 
assessing the political scene during the twelve 
years of Indian independence (1947-59), the 
main emphasis of the book being on this pe- 
riod, Frank Moraes attempts to show that the 
Indian National Congress has undergone a 
fundamental change in its outlook and purpose 
in moving from a “national front,” prior to 
independence, to a political party wielding 
power, after independence. In the eyes of the 
author, this transition on the part of the INC 
does not appear to have proved salutary either 
for the Party or for the democratic process 
which India has embraced since independence. 
As the ruling party, the INC has come to lean 
too heavily on the person of Jawaharlal Nehru 
for direction. This, the author contends, has 
brought India to the brink of dictatorship. He 
also maintains that Nehru, eager to transform 
village India into a modern industrialized state 
in a matter of few decades, has advocated eco- 
nomic policies which smack of socialism border- 
ing on communism. Thus the warning: “The 
Socialists paved the way for the Communists 
in Kerala. The Congress might do the same on 
an all-India scale with its advocacy of coopera- 
tive farming, its often unintelligent attacks on 
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private enterprise, and its heavy emphasis on 
the public sector.” 


SUDERSHAN CHAWLA 
Muskingum College 


Indian Fiction in English. An Annotated Bib- 
liography. By Dororny M. Spencer. Phil- 
adelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1960. South Asia Regional Studies, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 98. 


Spencer’s judicious selections and lucid an- 
notations, based on first-hand knowledge of 
many of the works cited and her extensive re- 
search in India, provides much needed guid- 
ance in a relatively unexplored area of non- 
Western literature. Her bibliography lists some 
250 novels and collections of short stories and, 
in addition, 45 autobiographies. Three fourths 
of these works were originally written in Eng- 
lish, thus offering non-specialists direct access 
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to a substantial segment of modern Indian lit- 
erature. The remainder of the bibliography 
consists of translations from all but one of the 
major vernacular literatures. Bengali writers 
are the best represented; their books account 
for about one third of the total list. 

The careful compilation of reference infor- 
mation is especially welcome for librarians and 
others who wish to purchase books published 
in India. The annotations consist mainly of one 
sentence resumés, at times accompanied by 
comments that reflect a primary interest in the 
ethnographic aspects of these works. A valuable 
introduction to this bibliography contains sev- 
eral provocative suggestions for use of this 
literary material by ethnographers, political sci- 
entists, and students of “national character.” 
Unfortunately, no index is provided to facilitate 
such research. 

J. MicHart Manar 
University of Arizona 
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China, Asia and the West. By Hetmut G. Ca tuis. 
Logan, Utah: University of Utah Press for the Insti- 
tute of International Studies, 1960. International 
Study Paper No. 3. 38. 

The Chinese in the United States of America. By Rost 
Hum Lee, Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press 
and London: Oxford University Press, 1960. x, 465. 
Maps, Tables, Bibliography, Index. $7.25. 

The Floating World of Japanese Fiction. Tales of the 
Ukiyo. By Howarp Hissett. New York: Grove 
Press, 1960. An Evergreen Original. xiii, 232. Illus- 
trated, Notes, Index. $1.95 (paper). 

Literary Works of the Tsengs. Complete Poems of 
Eleven Generations of Tseng Clan in Fuchow, China. 
Compiled by Tsenc Ke-ruan. Hong Kong, 1960. 
Text and pagination in Chinese. (paper). 

Concise Chinese-English Dictionary, Romanized. By 
James C. Quo. Rutland: Charles E. Tuttle, 1960. vi, 
225. $2.00. 

Books on Southeast Asia, A Select Bibliography. Re- 
vised edition with supplements covering the period 
June 1956 to April 1960. New York: American In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1960. 69. $.75 (paper). 

The Pillow-Book of Sei Shonagon, Translated by 
ArrHur Watery. New York: Grove Press, 1960. 
Evergreen Original. 160. Preliminary Notes. $1.45 
(paper). 

Netsuke. By F. M. Jonas. Rutland: Charles E. Tuttle, 
1960. Reprint of book first published in 1928. 185. 
Illustrated, Appendix, Index. $5.00. 

American-Chinese Relations, 1784-1941: Books and 
Pamphlets Extracted from the Shelf Lists of Widener 
Library. By VaLentiIn H. Rape. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1960. Research Aids for American 
Far Eastern Policy Studies, No. 1. Issued by Com- 
mittee on American Far Eastern Policy Studies, De- 
partment of History, Harvard University. xxvi, 126. 
(paper). 


Correction 


The Sarawak Museum Journal. Volume IX, No. 13-14 
(New Series). Kuching, Sarawak. July-December 
1959. 322. $3.00 per issue. 

Painting in the Far East. An Introduction to the His- 
tory of Pictorial Art in Asia, Especially China and 
Japan. By Laurence Binyon. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1960. Third Edition, Revised through- 
out. xx, 297. Illustrated, Notes, Index. $2.00 (paper). 

Federalism in India. By BENJAMIN N. SCHOENFELD. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960, 27. 
References. (paper). 

Investment Policy and Investment Legislation in Under- 
developed Countries. By Re1nnarp Kovary. Rangoon: 
Rangoon University Press, 1960. Issued under the 
auspices of the Asia Foundation. Distributed by the 
Taplinger Publishing Company. 124, xxiv. Ap- 
pendices, Notes and References. $2.00 (paper). 

Marhaen and Proletarian. By PRESIDENT SOEKARNO. 
Speech before the Indonesian Nationalist Party at the 
Party’s Thirtieth Anniversary at Bandung, July 3rd, 
1957. Translation Series, Modern Indonesia Project, 
Southeast Asia Program, Department of Far Eastern 
Studies, Cornell University, 1960. v, 30. $1.00 (paper). 

Past and Future. By MonamMap Hatta. An address 
upon receiving the doctor honoris causa degree at 
Gadjah Mada University of Jogjakarta, Nov. 27, 1956. 
Translation Series, Modern Indonesia Project, South- 
east Asia Program, Department of Far Eastern Stud- 
ies, Cornell University. $.50 (paper). 

Social Welfare in Malaya. By KATHLEEN Jones. Singa- 
pore: Donald Moore, Ltd., 1958. Background to 
Malaya Series, No. 12. Distributed through Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 45. Illustrated, Map, Suggested 
Reading. (paper). 

The Asians of East Africa, By L. W. HoLiincswortn. 
London: Macmillan; New York: St. Martin’s, 1960. 
xi, 174. Illustrated, Index. $2.00. 

The White Pony. An Anthology of Chinese Poetry. 
Edited by Roserr Payne. New York: The New 
American Library of World Literature, 1960. A 
Mentor Book. First published by John Day in 1947. 
xX, 320. $.75 (paper). 


As author of “The Erosion of Democracy” in the November issue, Professor Rupert 
Emerson of Harvard University was mistakenly identified as Professor of Govern- 
ment at Howard University. 








NEWS OF ‘THE PROFESSION 
Japanese Language Schools in Tokyo 


Nearly every foreign scholar who goes to Japan 
faces sooner or later the problem of how best to 
improve his skill in the language. For many years, 
each scholar has sought his own answer and un- 
doubtedly most will continue to do so, Neverthe- 
less, it occurred to several British, Australian, and 
American scholars in Japan in the winter and 
spring of 1959-60! that future scholars might be 
well served by a brief guide to the major, full-time 
Japanese language schools now accepting Occiden- 
tal students in the Tokyo area. With this in mind, 
we visited eight schools, talked with teachers and 
students, examined texts, visited classrooms and 
afterwards compared our notes. What follows is a 
brief description of what we found. We did not all 
agree on the implications of these findings, nor did 
we try to; so the opinions expressed at the end are 
ones which, although they may be shared by others, 
reflect the views of the authors. 


INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
Mitaka, Tokyo 


The Japanese language course at ICU is a re- 
quired course for all its undergraduate foreign stu- 
dents. While it is designed exclusively to prepare 
them to enter the regular courses given in Japanese 
at the University, it is open to a few other foreign 
beginners on a special basis. Begun in 1953, it is 
under the general direction of Dr. Robert Gerhard, 
Chairman of the Division of Languages, and is di- 
rectly supervised by Miss Fumiko Koide, who was 
trained at the language center of the University of 
Michigan. She is assisted by five full-time teachers 
and a half dozen part-time student drill instruc- 
tors, mostly trained at ICU. 

The students, whose average age is 22, number 
about 15 a year. One third usually come from 
Hong Kong, two thirds from the West. Classes 
average five students each, and are grouped accord- 
ing to previous background and subsequent prog- 
ress. 

The entire language program is divided into five 
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University of Southern California & 
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terms of twelve weeks each. After a preliminary 
week spent on kana and basic conversational expres- 
sions, the class settles down during the first three 
quarters (September through June) to a five-hours- 
a-day, five-days-a-week schedule. The Naganuma 
system is employed. Stress is laid on reading, trans- 
lation, grammatical explanation, drill, composition, 
conversation, and extensive tape exercises. Elabo- 
rate audio-visual equipment is used: a recording 
studio, a classroom with some fifty individual tape 
recorder booths, projectors and slides, and phono- 
graph records. In addition, the students are given 
weekly lectures on pronunciation and grammatical 
analysis. English is used in the first quarter; there- 
after, Japanese becomes the language of instruction. 
The average student spends upwards of 40 hours a 
week in preparation at home and with tape re- 
corders, By the end of the first three quarters the 
class covers the first four Naganuma readers. 

During the fourth and fifth quarters (the fol- 
lowing September through March), language in- 
struction is reduced to one half the students’ time 
(ro classroom hours per week) and is spent on the 
fifth Naganuma reader and on analysis of simpli- 
fied lectures. By the end of the program the stu- 
dent is expected to have mastered about 1900 char- 
acters and to be ready to enter the regular courses 
at the University. 

Tuition for students regularly enrolled in the 
4-year undergraduate program is $100 per year. 
Other foreign students, such as occasional diplo- 
mats, missionaries, and graduate students from 
other institutions, are sometimes admitted at the 
beginning and have to pay a special rate of $700 
per year. Students may enter the program at times 
and at levels other than the beginning of the course. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS INSTITUTE, JAPANESE LAN- 
cuaGE scHooL [Kokusai gakuyi-kai, Nihongo 
gakko| 895 Kashiwagi 4-chome, Shinjuku-ku, 
Tokyo. 


Established in 1935 as an external agency of the 
Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs and revived 
in 1952, ISI has provided language instruction and 
placement services for approximately 2,000 foreign 
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students and trainees who have come from all over 
the world to prepare themselves to enter regular 
Japanese universities, training programs of Japa- 
nese enterprises, or other academic or practical 
pursuits in Japan. Seventy have graduated since 
1952. In the same compound the Institute also op- 
erates the International Students House. Here 
various facilities are available to students of the 
School, including an inexpensive dormitory where 
the atmosphere is international, undergraduate, 
and linguistically mixed, though Japanese is the 
common language. 

Under the direction of Dean Shinobu Suzuki and 
a staff of twelve experienced teachers (mostly uni- 
versity graduates from Japanese literature depart- 
ments), the language school conducts several dif- 
ferent programs. The university applicants course 
is a full-time language program, generally 28 hours 
a week for 15 months (60 weeks), designed pri- 
marily to prepare foreign students for entrance 
into Japanese university classes. Today there are 
some go students in this program. They are sup- 
ported largely by reparations or other govern- 
mental arrangements and come from Indonesia, 
Thailand, Ethiopia, and other countries in South 
and Southeast Asia. Tuition is roughly $167 for the 
entire course. 

Classes are begun every few months, depending 
on enrollment, and, unlike at ICU, students who 
have had previous training may enter at whatever 
level seems most suitable. Classes tend to be some- 
what large, averaging 10 to 15 students, usually in 
their early twenties, often with differing cultural 
and educational backgrounds. This presents spe- 
cial teaching problems, only partly overcome by 
efforts to group students of similar level and ability 
and to transfer them to more advanced or less ad- 
vanced classes as their progress dictates. Emphasis 
is placed on reading and writing. There is much 
written homework, outside preparation usually re- 
quiring several hours a day. Instruction is carried 
on exclusively in Japanese, and conversation skill 
developed through classroom use is supplemented 
by its use on trips and other specially planned so- 
cial affairs. 

ISI has been developing its own series of graded 
texts, using contemporary spoken Japanese as en- 
countered in living situations and in current pub- 
lications in a variety of fields. Elementary Hana- 
shikata and Yomikata texts are used to introduce 
the student to basic forms, first in Romaji, then in 
kana. These are followed by Tokuhon I-III. A 
fourth volume in the series of readers is now being 
used. Eventually it in planned to compile aux- 
iliary materials, such as vocabulary lists, kanji lists, 
and a grammar. 

Upon completion of the full-time course, stu- 
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dents have been exposed to nearly all of the toyo 
kanji. Those students needing it have been given 
supplementary graded lectures in Japanese on sub- 
jects in which they are inadequately prepared or 
which they will be taking up in their university 
work. They are then recommended for admission to 
various Japanese academic and research institutions. 

While the above program has been evolved 
largely from experience with Asian students, West- 
ern students are also welcomed and several Ameri- 
can graduate students are currently enrolled. Recog- 
nizing that such students have special problems, 
created primarily by their research purposes and 
the fact that their previous linguistic training has 
stressed reading skills much more than conversa- 
tional skills, and following the suggestion of the 
Fulbright Commission in Japan, ISI began experi- 
menting in 1959 with several special small classes 
of about 5 each exclusively for such Western grad- 
uate students. Tuition for this program is twice 
that for the regular program, but it is still rela- 
tively low. 


TOKYO SCHOOL OF THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE [Tokyo 
Nippongo gakko] 
38 Nampeidai-machi, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo. 

This school, better known as the “Naganuma 
school,” was organized in 1948 at the request of 
the Protestant Mission Boards by Mr. Naoe Naga- 
numa, chief instructor of the U. S. Army language 
school in Tokyo. From the first classes, totalling 
only 12 students, the school enrollment has grown 
to over 250 full-time and part-time students. Dur- 
ing its first decade over 3,000 students of 30 na- 
tionalities have taken courses at the school. About 
80°% of the students are Americans; 80°/, are mis- 
sionaries; half are women; and half are enrolled 
in the freshman course. Students other than mis- 
sionaries have included graduate students, diplo- 
mats, and businessmen. The average age of stu- 
dents is about 30. In addition to the regular 
students, there are some 60 persons who take cor- 
respondence courses from the School’s extension 
department. The school building near Shibuya sta- 
tion has 27 classrooms, a small library, and modest 
audio-visual facilities, including a small recording 
studio and six tape recorder booths. 

The 39-week academic year is divided into 3 
quarters (September through December, January 
through March, and April through June); separate 
summer sessions are conducted in Tokyo, Karui- 
zawa, and Nojiri. There are also special afternoon 
and evening classes. The regular course is given 
from g to 12 in the morning five days a week. 
Since most of the students are adults who have 
other duties and interests besides language study, 
the average student probably spends only about ro 
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hours a week ir. home study and the pace of in- 
struction is more leisurely than at ICU and ISI. In 
addidon to the language work, the students are 
offered weekly lectures in English on Japanese 
grammar and culture and a special 6-quarter course 
in religious terminology. 

The faculty, primarily college graduates who 
majored in the Japanese language, now number 27 
full-time and some 15 part-time instructors. All of 
them have been trained at the School, and many 
have had years of experience in teaching Japanese 
to foreigners. During the first decade some 350 in- 
structors were trained at the School. The average 
class is 3 or 4 students. Instruction is largely in 
Japanese and tape recorder practice is encouraged. 
The Naganuma system of educational aids, though 
in need of the revision now being made, is still the 
most extensive one ever devised for the Japanese 
language. In addition to eight graded readers, it in- 
cludes a basic primer, practice books, grammar and 
glossary, substitution tables, vocabulary and kanji 
books and cards. 

The first year at the School begins with conver- 
sation practice and proceeds with Tokuhon | 
(roughly 300 characters). The second year covers 
Tokuhon Il and III (700 more characters) and the 
third year, Tokuhon IV and V (700 more char- 
acters). The fourth year is devoted to literary 
Japanese, kambun, and classical language (900 
more characters and acquaintance with an addi- 
tional 400) in Tokuhon VI, VII, and VIII. Al- 
though the full course of study is four years, in 
practice very few students go beyond the first two. 
Students who have already acquired some skill in 
the language may enter at any time at levels suited 
to their abilities. Tutorial instruction is available 
for advanced students. 

Tuition is relatively high and depends on the 
number of students in class. It varies from $235 per 
year in a class of four students or more to $470 per 
year for tutorial instruction. 


TOKYO UNIVERSITY OF FOREIGN STUDIES, COURSE FOR 
FOREIGN sTUDENTS [Tokyo gaikokugo daigaku, 
ryugakusei bekka| 

51 Nishigahara 4-chome, Kita-ku, Tokyo. 


Just as the Foreign Ministry has sponsored the 
ISI, the Ministry of Education since 1954 has been 
sponsoring a special Japanese language program at 
the Tokyo University of Foreign Studies for for- 
eign students to whom it has awarded scholarships. 
The program is now being revised, but until 1960 
it was a one-year course, aiming, like the ISI classes, 
to prepare the foreign student for entry into a 
Japanese university and to acquaint him with Japa- 
nese manners and customs. The yearly quota was 
set at 30 students, including a few non-scholarship 
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students who paid the nominal sum of US $20 for 
the entire year. During the first five years of op- 
eration some 100 students were trained. Their 
average age was 22 and they came from twenty- 
one countries, mostly in South and Southeast Asia. 

The seven or eight instructors, all members of 
the TUFS faculty, were foreign language and lin- 
guistics majors and stressed the scientific approach 
to the teaching of Japanese to foreigners. The 37- 
week school year, which began in April, was di- 
vided into three unequal terms. Each week the 
students spend 28 hours in class. Little homework 
is expected. The student body was divided into 
three groups according to ability and the date of 
their arrival. The weekly program for the first two 
weeks emphasized conversation, pronunciation, 
sentence structure and penmanship. The weekly 
program for the next eleven weeks was 11 hours 
of conversation, 12 of reading, and 5 of grammar. 
During the second and third terms the conversa- 
tion, reading, and grammar hours were shortened 
to make way for kanji practice, composition, and 
classes in scholarly vocabulary. Both Naganuma 
and ISI texts have been used, along with special 
readers developed by the faculty. The number of 
characters mastered in the one-year course was less 
than 1,000. 

This one-year program has been judged inade- 
quate, and beginning this year, when the number 
of foreign Ministry of Education scholarship recipi- 
ents has been increased to seventy (50 undergradu- 
ates and 20 graduate students), it is being replaced 
by an expanded program. Three centers are in- 
volved. Hereafter foreign scholarship holders hop- 
ing to enter undergraduate literature and social 
science courses will continue to receive linguistic 
preparation at TUFS, but those preparing to enter 
undergraduate science courses will be trained in 
the Course for Foreign Students at Chiba Uni- 
versity, and those preparing to enter graduate 
courses are to be trained in the Special School for 
Foreign Students at the Osaka University of For- 
eign Studies. 

As planned at TUFS, the first year of this new 
program will continue to be devoted exclusively to 
Japanese language instruction, probably along the 
lines developed during the past six years and de 
scribed above. Eventually it is expected that the 
University’s own texts will be used exclusively. 
The second and third years will be special adapta- 
tions of the Japanese freshman and sophomore 
undergraduate years, combining more language 
instruction with lectures in Japanese, which will 
be given in slow simplified language at first, later 
with more specialized vocabulary and a quickened 
tempo of speech. The Ministry authorities feel that 
after these three preparatory years, the foreign 
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student will have no difficulty in attending the 
regular Japanese junior and senior college classes. 


WASEDA UNIVERSITY, JANANESE LANGUAGE COURSE 
[Waseda daigaku, Nihongo kyéshitsu| 


Building on its long experience before the War 
in educating foreign students, Waseda University 
established in 1955 a two-year Japanese Language 
Course. Under the direction of Mr. Sadakazu Hir- 
aga, linguistic instruction is being given to about 
25 students, whose average age is 24, and who 
come almost exclusively from Asian countries. The 
objective is to prepare them to enter the regular 
courses of the University. The students pay the 
entrance fee of the division they intend to enter 
together with a $28 course tuition. There are four 
teachers, all specialists in the Japanese language 
and literature. 

The exact content of the program has varied as 
the needs of the students have varied, but most 
recently the first year has consisted of 35 weeks of 
classroom instruction, 18 hours a week. Using the 
first and second ISI readers, followed by selections 
from the third ISI reader, Naganuma IV and V, 
and high school and university texts, students have 
been expected during this year to master the 1850 
toy kanji and have been encouraged to begin lis- 
tening to regular university lectures for up to four 
hours a week. During the second year of 31 weeks, 
the students spend only one half of their time in 
language instruction (9 classroom hours a week), 
primarily reading in their fields of interest, and 
the other half of their time is spent in regular uni- 
versity courses. 

Classes include 5 to 7 students each. An effort is 
made in the first year to separate Chinese students, 
who know the characters, from other students who 
do not, and in the second year to place students in 
the humanities and social sciences in one group 
and those in the natural sciences and in engineer- 
ing in another. Students are expected to devote 
about as much time outside of class in preparation 
as they do inside class, and they are encouraged to 
live with Japanese students or families. 

The program has been designed primarily for 
students who have come with some knowledge of 
the spoken or written language and consequently 
it has been kept flexible, concentrating on the train- 
ing of intermediate and advanced students. West- 
ern students are welcome, but so far there has been 
little experience with them. 

In addition to the schools above, there are several 
others in the Tokyo area which are closed to per- 
sons outside their own organizations, but which 
have had extensive experience and offer interest- 
ing comparisons in concepts and methods. A brief 
description of three of them follows. 
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SOCIETY OF JESUS, SCHOOL OF THE JAPANESE LAN- 
GUAGE AND CULTURE 
Yokosuka. 


This school was organized in 1947 near Yoko- 
suka to provide Japanese language instruction to 
Jesuits assigned to Japan and to offer them an in- 
troduction to Japanese culture through a study of 
history and selected institutions. Its present direc- 
tor is Reverend Antonio Alfonso, S.J., a graduate 
of the University of Michigan in linguistics. Plans 
are now being made to open the school to any 
qualified candidate. 

The full course lasts for 40 weeks a year for two 
years, with 15 hours per week allotted for lan- 
guage classes in the first year and 1o hours per 
week in the second year. In each of the two years, 
6 hours weekly of supervised laboratory work and 
at least 20 hours per week of partially supervised 
private study are required. Two hours weekly are 
devoted to classes on Japanese culture and institu- 
tions; in addition, summer courses are arranged 
for all. 

The average number of students is 40. They are 
divided into about 10 small groups according to 
their own mother tongue (English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish). At present, 8 Japanese instructors, 
all of whom have followed a training course pro- 
vided by the School, are on the staff. The training 
course consists of preparation in phonetics-phone- 
mics, morphemics, syntax, and methodology. 

The method of instruction is based on the oral 
approach of structural linguistics as developed by 
Professors Fries and Lado of the University of 
Michigan. New textbooks have been prepared by 
the staff and will soon be published. 

Upon graduating, the average student is ex- 
pected to be able to follow university courses in 
Japanese with only lexicon problems and to read 
current periodicals and books of a non-specialized 
nature. 


UNITED STATES ARMY, JAPANESE AREA AND LANGUAGE 
SCHOOL 


On the basis of extensive prewar and wartime 
experience, the US Army has established a com- 
prehensive three-year program of advanced lan- 
guage and area of training in Tokyo for a small 
number of junior officers who have already com- 
pleted the one-year course of elementary language 
instruction at the Army Language School in Mon- 
terey, California. The curriculum consists of two 
years of instruction at the School in Tokyo, and 
a final year in the undergraduate college at Inter- 
national Christian University in Mitaka. 

Since the purpose of the program is to develop 
officers with a comprehensive knowledge of Japan’s 
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domestic and foreign affairs as well as with lin- 
guistic skill, the program emphasizes language 
learning first, then area learning through language. 
The linguistic phase of the program has been set 
up under the guidance of Mr. Naoe Naganuma, 
who is assisted by a staff of experienced teachers. 

The 46-week course at Monterey is devoted al- 
most exclusively to language training, the student 
covers the Naganuma primer and to about the 
middle of Naganuma Tokuhon Il. During the 54- 
week first year in Tokyo, classroom language in- 
struction is reduced to about 75° of the program, 
the remaining time being given to area study and 
travel. During this period the student completes 
Naganuma Tokuhon Il, Ill, IV and part of V, to- 
gether with a basic military reader. During the 
51-week second year in Tokyo, classroom language 
instruction is reduced further to about 40°, of the 
program and consists largely of reading newspaper 
and magazine articles, and learning advanced mili- 
tary terminology. Specially prepared tapes and 
transcribed radio programs are used throughout 
the course. During the final year, the student is 
assigned to regular courses at ICU, where he is 
expected to continue his study of the area in the 
Japanese language. 


UNITED STATES EMBASSY, JAPANESE LANGUAGE SCHOOL 


Since 1950 the Embassy has been operating a 
full-time language school for foreign service off- 


cers in Tokyo. Directed by a comparative linguis- 
tics specialist, Mr. John Chew, a small number of 
junior grade officers (average age about 35), are 
being put through a 25-hours per week, twenty- 
month course of largely individual instruction, em- 
phasizing both conversational and reading skills. 
Special texts have been developed. The primary 
aim of the course is to enable the student to read 
news articles and editorials, especially those con- 
cerning political and economic affairs, to follow 
news broadcasts and news analyses on the radio, 
and to converse with some freedom in normal 
social situations. Students are expected to spend 
2 or 3 hours a day on homework and, in addition, 
some 5 hours a week on outside reading in English 
about Japan. 

The curriculum is divided into five terms of 
four months each. During the first two terms, in- 
struction is in groups of 1 to 3 students. The texts 
are a basic course in conversational forms prepared 
by the Embassy, followed by the two volumes of 
revised Block and Jordan. These materials are pre- 
sented first in Romaji, then in kana, and finally in 
kann. After the preparatory two terms all instruc- 
tion is individual. During the third term, a special 
series of graded lessons is used. Called Shakai-ka, 
it consists of materials drawn from the social stud- 
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ies texts used in Japanese elementary schools with 
kanji introduced at a more rapid rate than in the 
originals. In the latter half of this third term, stu- 
dent news broadcasts on the Japanese radio and 
junior high school students’ newspapers are intro- 
duced. 

In the fourth term, the student is given the 
Tokubetsu bangumi, a specially prepared set of 26 
lessons on political, social, and economic subjects. 
In addition, he gets fairly heavy doses of reading 
adult newspapers and listening to adult radio news 
and soap operas (to improve everyday conversa- 
tional skill) ; and, since all classes to this point have 
been conducted exclusively in Japanese, he begins 
special work in translation. At the end of this term, 
that is, 16 months of full-time instruction, he has 
been exposed to nearly all of the kanji in official 
use together with a vocabulary of nearly 7,000 
words, During the last term the student reads the 
Ché-tokuban, a selection of un-edited Japanese ma- 
terials from textbooks, the economic white paper, 
etc., bringing his total kanji exposure up to 2200. 
The School curriculum ends here, but graduates 
assigned to Japan are provided daily with further 
tutorial instruction. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


While the authors do not feel that they are quali- 
fied to evaluate these programs from a linguistic 
point of view, they are struck by several general 
principles which the experience of the schools in 
Tokyo suggest. The most effective teaching seems 
to be done in small, homogenous classes. It is essen- 
tial to teach separately those students with prior 
knowledge of Chinese characters or spoken Japa- 
nese from those who have no prior knowledge of 
Japanese at all. It is helpful also to try to teach 
separately students with widely varying previous 
general education, cultural background, and lin- 
guistic objectives. Beyond this, it is obvious that 
students’ progress in the language varies. In order 
to keep classes roughly homogeneous in ability, it 
has proved useful to start classes every two or three 
months and to maintain several parallel classes, so 
that students may be regrouped regularly. And it 
is necessary to be able to drop students who lack 
ability or interest. Needless to say, younger stu- 
dents tend to make greater progress than those in 
their thirties and forties. 

The experience of the schools in Tokyo is that 
the most effective instruction is intensive, with 
classroom exposure at least 20 hours a week, and 
with students during the first year at least concen- 
trating as much of their attention as possible on 
language study. While classroom emphasis in To- 
kyo seems to be on reading and composition, con- 
versation skill is developed simultaneously, partly 
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by use of the direct method, partly by practice with 
tape recorders, phonograph records, radio broad- 
casts, simplified lectures, and other audio-visual 
aids, and partly by reliance on practical daily use 
of the language which living in Japan, and in 
some cases with Japanese families or schoolmates, 
encourages. 

As for teaching, these schools have generally 
found that training in linguistics is an asset for 
those organizing and directing the programs and 
that effective staffs can be built in a relatively short 
period of time by using university graduates of 
Japanese literature departments and giving them 
in-service training. Text materials are somewhat 
of a problem everywhere. The Naganuma series 
has been standard for many; but, because it is now 
in need of revision to incorporate the changes in 
contemporary usage, each of the major schools has 
developed or is now attempting to develop new 
materials. 

But perhaps the strongest impression the authors 
received was that these schools are operating on 
the basis of a conception of the language problem 
which is quite different from that in vogue in 
most American colleges and graduate schools.? 
With minor variations, each of the Tokyo schools 
seems to be aiming first of all at giving the stu- 
dent a working use of what might be called the 
basic contemporary language, i.c., the language 
which all adults, regardless of their field of special 
activity, need to know in order to participate in 
everyday social life in Japan and to begin to carry 
on university study. This implies both a knowl- 
edge of the 1850 t6y6 kanji and a modest fluency 
in speech. The average number of weeks of full- 
time classroom instruction needed to complete this 
basic course varies greatly from institution to insti- 
tution, the least being 48 and the most 117. On the 
other hand, this variation is in part a function of 
the degree to which classroom instruction or home 
preparation is stressed. If one adds one half of the 
hours expected to be spent in home study (on the 
theory that home study is only half as effective as 
classroom work) to the classroom hours, the total 
number of study hours expected of each student 
to reach this level in each of the institutions is 
quite similar: slightly over two thousand hours. 

It is only in the late stages of the study of this 
basic contemporary language, both in oral and 
written form, that most schools in Tokyo are in- 





2 This impression was shared generally not only by 
the participants in the survey tour listed above, but also 
by others who joined them in a discussion at the Inter- 
national House in Tokyo on March 16, 1960, including 
John Goheen, Eugene Langston, Edward Seidensticker, 
Thomas Smith, and Valdo Viglielmo. 
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clined to move into more advanced instruction. 
Such advanced instruction varies as the purpose of 
each school varies, but in general it aims at fluency 
in conversation for daily use, ease in general read- 
ing, and linguistic ability to pursue one’s special 
profession or field of study. This usually requires 
an additional period of classroom study using spe- 
cialized materials and simplified lectures as well as 
subsequent tutorial. For training scholars, the use 
of simplified lectures in one’s field of interest is 
particularly noteworthy. 

If one accepts this conception of language pro- 
ficiency as desirable for Western scholars, it seems 
clear that students who go to Japan after complet- 
ing the usual graduate school program in language 
instruction in America should expect to spend 
their first year in Japan almost exclusively on lan- 
guage study, with a second year required for con- 
tinued tutorial instruction and research. Those 
who have had no previous language instruction 
will need a longer time. 

The question also arises as to how adequate 
these Tokyo schools are for Western students. For 
the individual who seeks to begin his language 
training in Tokyo for the first time, there is no 
serious problem. He can investigate ICU, ISI, and 
Naganuma, and surely find one which will gener- 
ally meet his needs. The serious problem arises for 
the person who has completed a certain course of 
study in the West and wishes to go on from there. 
ICU, generally speaking, will not take such “ad- 
vanced” students. Even at ISI and Naganuma there 
are difficulties. Language programs in the United 
States usually have proceeded on different princi- 
ples, stressing reading and moving more or less 
rapidly into specialized, usually literary, forms. 
With his overall abilities uneven, advanced in 
some respects and retarded in others, the student 
who has completed such a program will not find 
it easy to fit into the regular classes of these schools. 
In the past, both of the schools open to him have 
had rather fixed habits of procedure which have 
militated against their setting up individual pro- 
grams that have been really satisfactory. At present, 
ISI is experimenting with a new special program 
as mentioned above. This may go a long way to- 
ward solving the problem for some, but it is un- 
likely to meet the individual needs of all. Just as 
foreign diplomats, military men, and missionaries 
have each found it necessary to set up special lan- 
guage facilities to meet their particular instruc- 
tional needs, it may be that the time has come for 
foreign scholars to consider the desirability of set- 
ting up some kind of facility in Tokyo designed 
particularly to meet their needs. 

Moreover, if the conception of the language 
problem accepted in Tokyo is valid for scholars, 
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should we not consider enlarging our own con- 
ception and alter the programs we are offering at 
home? Perhaps this could be done by lengthening 
the time usually devoted to language study, chang- 
ing the content to include more stress on conver- 
sation, extending the time devoted to the study 
of the basic contemporary language before begin- 
ning to work on specialized forms and vocabu- 
laries, and adding to our advanced language in- 
struction the specialized literatures and perhaps 
simplified lectures in the social sciences as well as 
those of the humanities? 

Some people argue that language instruction 
more and more should be shifted to Japan, where 
instructional costs are lower, effective teachers are 
more easily available, and the environment rein- 
forces the classroom learning. Certainly this is the 
trend in the other professions concerned with the 
problem, one administrator going so far as to say 
that he felt language instruction could be twice 
as effective in Japan as elsewhere. In any event, it 
would seem advisable in the future to try to co- 
ordinate a little better our Japanese language in- 
struction in the West with the instruction which is 
now or may be made available in Japan, so that 
at least some of the time, effort, and money 
spent and some of the frustration caused by 
shifting from one system to another might be 
minimized. 


The crux of the matter, of course, is the funda- 
mental conception of the language problem: what 
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degree of facility should foreign scholarly special- 
ists in Japanese questions seek to attain? The an- 
swer depends in part on the field of study. A stu- 
dent of Heian literature must acquire skill in 
reading the classical language. A student of current 
politics must be able to read the newspapers and 
talk with politicians. Each specialist needs to learn 
to deal linguistically with the special source mate- 
rials of his study. But is this enough? The Japa- 
nese people after all are a living people with a 
continuous culture. Should not the Western schol- 
arly specialist in Japanese questions, whatever his 
specialty, be able to read with some ease the prod- 
ucts of contemporary Japanese scholarship in his 
field? Should he not be able to read Japanese 
materials of general interest outside his field? 
Should he not be able to converse with his Japa- 
nese colleagues and friends, so that he can par- 
ticipate to some extent in the life of Japanese 
universities and other scholarly organizations as 
well as of Japanese society in general? In short, 
should he not be expected to have mastered the 
basic’‘contemporary Japanese language as well as 
the special language of his research interest? 

We believe he should and therefore, to help fu- 
ture scholars attain this objective, we who are 
concerned need to enlarge our conception of the 
duration, content, and methods of Japanese lan- 
guage instruction needed in American higher 
education and in the continuation of that instruc- 
tion in Japan. 
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